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PREFACE 


T HIS volume of Literary Essays contains two rather 
long humorous writings — the “Polite Conversation,” 
and the “ Directions to Servants ” — and a number of shorter 
pieces relating to Literature, the Dean’s Contemporaries, 
and '-’s own Life. It is unnecessary to add anything in this 
place to the notes prefixed to each separate work beyond 
calling attention to two documents of great personal interest 
which appear in the Appendix: the “ Fragment of Auto- 
biography ” — here pri^edffyOrind permission of Mr. Murray 
from the text prepared by Mr. John Forster for his “ Life 
of Swift,” together with a few of Mr. Forster’s notes — and 
the “ Holyhead JoumaV’Hhich. has not been included in 
any previous edition of Swift’s Works and is here given 
verbatim et literatim from the Dean’s autograph manuscript 
in the Forster collection at the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. 

The present writer desires to associate himself with the 
publishers in their regret that this volume x has not the 
advantage of the usual Introduction from the pen of 
Mr. Temple Scott, owing to his absence in America and the 
demands of more pressing work. The greater part of this 
volume was 'passed by him for press, and to the remainder 
he furnished notes. Some of the pieces were collated by the 
writer of this preface, who is responsible for the final re- 
vision of the last few' sheets. 

The portrait prefixed to this volume is engraved from the 
bust by Cunningham, which was presented to St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral in 1776 by George Faulkner the printer. 

W. Spencer Jackson. 


March if , 1907. 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA 


Page 1 2 1 . In the footnote for “ Countess of Suffolk ” read 
“ Countess of Orkney.” 

Page 141. For second paragraph of footnote read 
“Swift's ‘Miscellanies,’ vol. x, 1745 (Dodsley), gives the 
first published form of these born mots. The text here 
given is based on that edition, and corrected,” etc. 

Page 175. Add to note 2 , “and the Earl of Pembroke 
was Philip Herbert, the fourth Earl” 

Page 1 88. The last paragraph of note should read : “The 
present text is that of Swift’s ‘Miscellanies,’ vol. x, 1745, 
published by Dodsley, That,” etc. 

Pages 192 and 193. For “ Wellesley ” read “ Wesley.” 
This Richard Colley Wesley was created Lord Mornington 
in 1746. 

Page 432. For “Pembroke, William, 3rd Earl of” read 
“ Pembroke, Philip Herbert, 4th Earl of.” 




A PROPOSAL 

FOR CORRECTING, IMPROVING, AND ASCERTAINING 

TIIE 


ENGLISH TONGUE. 



NOTE. 


“ I have,” wrote Swift to Stella under date February 21st, 1711*12, 
“been six hours to-day morning writing nineteen pages of a letter to 
Lord* treasurer, about forming a society, or academy, to correct and fix 
the English language. It will not be above live or six more. I will 
send it him to-morrow ; and will print it, if he desires me. ” The follow- 
ing day he added to this letter: “I finished the rest of my letter to 
Lord-treasurer to-day, and sent it to him.” 

On March nth of the same year he informed Stella that “ Lord- 
treasurer has lent the long letter I writ him to Prior ; and I can’t get 
Prior to return it. I want to have it printed; and to make up this 
Academy for the improvement of our language.” On May 10th he writes 
to say that “My letter to the Lord-treasurer about the English tongue 
is now printing ; and I suffer my name to be put at the end of it, which 
I never did before in my life.” Before the end of that month it must 
have been printed, for on the 31st he writes again to Stella: “ Have 
you seen my letter to the Lord-treasurer? There are two answers come 
out to it already, though it is no politics, but a harmless proposal about 
the improvement of tlie English tongue. I believe, if I writ an essay 
upon a straw, some fool would answer it.” He referred to it again in 

J«iy- 

Evidently Swift thought very highly of his proposal. He had already 
hinted at what he expands in this pamphlet, in the “ Taller” (No, 230), 
where he ridiculed the objectionable methods in vogue in speaking and 
in writing. So careful a writer as Swift could not but be repelled by the 
slovenly speech of his time; but it is strange that so profound a thinker 
should have so entirely missed appreciating the genius of the English 
language. Of course nothing came of his proposal It was evidently 
founded on the French Academy fostered under the patronage of 
Louis XIV, The plan, however, has always had a fascination for 
literary men, probably because it oilers some immediate and public re- 
cognition of their work. Johnson’s criticism of the proposal is unan- 
swerable: “Written without much knowledge of the general nature 
of language, and without any accurate inquiry into the history of 
other tongues. The certainty and stability which, contrary to all ex- 
perience, Swift thinks attainable, he proposes to secure by instituting 
an academy; the decrees of which every man would have been willing, 
and many would have been proud to disobey, and which, being re- 
newed by successive elections, would, in a short time, have differed 
fiom itself.” 

This pamphlet was the only piece of writing to which Swift inscribed 
his name. It was printed by Benjamin Tooke in May, 1712. The 
present text is that of the first edition, collated with those given by 
Faulkner and Sir W. Scott. 

IT. S.] 
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A PROPOSAL 

FOR CORRECTING, IMPROVING, AND ASCERTAINING 

THE ENGLISH TONGUE. 


London , Feb. 22, 1711-12. 

My Lord, 1 

W HAT I had the honour of mentioning to your lordship 
some time ago in conversation, was not a new thought, 
just then started by accident or occasion, but the result of 
long reflection; and I have been confirmed in my senti- 
ments, by the opinion of some very judicious persons, with 
whom I consulted. They all agreed, that nothing would be 
of greater use towards the improvement of knowledge and 
politeness, than some effectual method for correcting, en- 
larging, and ascertaining our language; and they think it a 
work very possible to be compassed under the protection of 
a prince, the countenance and encouragement of a ministry, 
and the care of proper persons chosen for such an under- 
taking.- I was glad to find your lordship’s answer in so 
different a style, from what has been commonly made use of 
on the like occasions, for some years past; that all such 
thoughts must be deferred to a time of peace; a topic which 
some have carried so far, that they would not have us by 

1 The “Proposal,” as the original title-page of the tract stated, was 
addressed to “Robert, Earl of Oxford and Mortimer, Lord High 
Treasurer of Groat Britain.” This was the same Oxford on whose 
behalf Swift worked so strenuously during his residence in London. 

IT. S.1 ... 

a “Dr. Swift proposed a plan of this nature, (the forming a society 
to fix a standard to the English language,) to his friend, as he thought 
him, the Lord-Treasurer Oxford, but without success; precision and 
perspicuity not being in general the favourite objects of ministers, and 
perhaps still less so of that minister than any other, —[Chesterfield. 1 
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any means think of preserving our civil or religious constitu- 
tion, because we are engaged in a war abroad . 1 2 It will be 
among the distinguishing marks of your ministry, my lord, 
that you have a genius above all such regards, and that no 
reasonable proposal for the honour, the advantage, or the 
ornament of your country, however foreign to your more 
immediate office, was ever neglected by you. I confess the 
merit of this candour and condescension is very much les- 
sened, because your lordship hardly leaves us room to offer 
our good wishes, removing all our difficulties, and supplying 
our wants, faster than the most visionary projector can adjust 
his schemes. And, therefore, my lord, the design of this 
paper is not so much to offer you ways and means, as to 
complain of a grievance, the redressing of which is to be 
your own work, as much as that of paying the nation’s debts, 
or opening a trade into the South-Sea ; and though not of 
such immediate benefit as either of these, or any other of 
your glorious actions, yet perhaps, in future ages, not less to 
your honour. 

My lord, I do here, in the name of all the learned and 
polite persons of the nation, complain to your lordship, as 
first minister, that our language is extremely imperfect ; that 
its daily improvements are by no means in proportion to its 
daily corruptions; that the pretenders to polish and refine 
it, have chiefly multiplied abuses and absurdities; and that 
in many instances it offends against every part of grammar. 
But lest your lordship should think my censure too severe, 
I shall lake leave to be more particular. 

I believe your lordship will agree with me in the reason, 
why our language is less refined than those of Italy, Spain, 
or France. ; Tis plain, that the Latin tongue in its purity was 
never in this island, towards the conquest of which, few or 
no attempts were made till the time of Claudius ; 3 neither 
was that language ever so vulgar in Britain, as it is known to 
have been in Gaul and Spain. Farther, we find that the 
Roman legions here were at length all recalled to help their 
country against the Goths, and other barbarous invaders. 

1 The War of the Grand Alliance in which Marlborough was England’s 
Commander-in-Chief. See previous volume containing Swift’s (e His- 
torical Tracts, Englfeh.* [T. $.] 

2 A.n. co. FT. S.1 
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Meantime, the Britains, left to shift for themselves, and 
daily harassed by cruel inroads from the Piets, were forced 
to call in the Saxons for their defence; who, consequently, 
reduced the greatest part of the island to their own power, 
drove the Britains into the most remote and mountainous 
parts, and the rest of the country, in customs, religion, and 
language, became wholly Saxon. This I take to be the 
reason, why there are more Latin words 1 remaining in the 
British tongue, than in the old Saxon, which, excepting some 
few variations in the orthography, is the same in most 
original words with our present English, as well as with 
German and other northern dialects. 

Edward the Confessor having lived long in France ap- 
pears to be the first who introduced any mixture of the 
French tongue with the Saxon ; the court affecting what the 
prince Was fond of, and others taking it up for a fashion, as 
it is now with us. William the Conqueror proceeded much 
farther; bringing over with him vast numbers of that nation, 
scattering them in every monastery, giving them great quan- 
tities of land, directing all pleadings to be in that language, 
and endeavouring to make it universal in the kingdom. 
This at least is the opinion generally received; but your 
lordship has fully convinced me, that the French tongue 
made yet a greater progress here under Harry the Second, who 
had large territories on that continent both from his father 
and his wife, made frequent journeys and expeditions 
thither, and was always attended with a number of his 
countrymen, retainers at his court . 2 For some centuries 

1 6 4 As for our English tongue; the great alterations it has undergone 
in the two last centuries are principally owing to that vast stock of 
Latin words which we have transplanted into our own soil; which 
being now in a manner exhausted, one may easily presage that it will 
not have such changes in the two next centuries. Nay, it were no 
difficult contrivance, if the public had any regard to it, to make the 
English tongue immutable; unless hereafter some foreign nation shall 
invade and over-run us,”— Bentley. 

How very far Bentley was mistaken in his prophecy is evident, from 
the great number of words naturalized from the Latin during the last 
century [eighteenth], especially since the style of Johnson was adopted 
as a model. Many of the words quoted by Swift as the offspring of 
affectation and pedantry, are now in common and every-day use. [S<] 

y In this passage Swift mistakes the History of the English language, 
which later philological researches have more Accurately ascertained. 
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after, there was a constant intercourse between France and 
England, by the dominions we possessed there, and the con- 
quests we made; so that our language, between two and 
three hundred years ago, seems to have had a greater mix- 
ture with French, than at present ; many words having been 
afterwards rejected, and some since the time of Spenser ; 
although we have still retained not a few, which have been 
long antiquated in France. I could produce several in- 
stances of both kinds, if it were of any use or entertain- 
ment. 

To examine into the several circumstances by which the 
language of a country may be altered, would force me to enter 
into a wide field. I shall only observe, that the Latin, the 
French, and the English, seem to have undergone the same 
fortune. The first, from the days of Romulus to those of 
Julius Caesar, suffered perpetual changes; and by what we 
meet in those authors who occasionally speak on that sub- 
ject, as well as from certain fragments of old laws, it is 
manifest that the Latin, three hundred years before Tully, 
was as unintelligible in his time, as the English and French 
of the same period are now ; and these two have changed as 
much since William the Conqueror, (which is but little less 
than seven hundred years) as the Latin appears to have 
done in the like term. Whether our language, or the French, 
will decline as fast as the Roman did, is a question, that 

After the Norman conquest, French, the language of the conquerors, 
was universally spoken by the court, the barons, and all who pretended 
to rank above the vulgar. The Anglo-Saxon was only used by the 
common people. But in order to maintain the necessary intercourse 
between the higher and lower classes, a composite language was intro- 
duced, grounded indeed upon the Anglo-Saxon vocabulary, but with 
the extinction of its ancient grammatical inflexions, and tire addition 
of a strong infusion of the Noiman French, for the convenience and 
accommodation of the victors. It is this' lingua fi-anca, which gradually 
superseded the use of both the languages, of which it was composed* 
Edward III. was the first monarch who adopted an English motto ; and 
Chaucer, while he complains of the uncertainty and diversity of the 
English language, in his own time, had probably no small share in re- 
fining and fixing it. In the reign of Henry II., when Lord Oxford seems 
to have persuaded Swift, that the French tongue was more intermixed 
than formerly with the English, it would appear, that both languages 
subsisted in a state unmixed and unincorporated; as the reader may see 
from the account of # Layamon , s Translation of Wace’s Brut, in Ellis’s 
“Specimens of Early English Poets,” vol. L, p. 60. fS.] 
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would perhaps admit more debate than it is worth. There 
were many reasons for the corruptions of the last; as, the 
change of their government to a tyranny, which ruined the 
study of eloquence, there being no farther use or encourage- 
ment for popular orators; their giving not only the freedom 
of the city, but capacity for employments, to several towns 
in Gaul, Spain, and Germany, and other distant parts, as far 
as Asia ; which brought a great number of foreign pretenders 
into Rome; the slavish disposition of the senate and people, 
by which the wit and eloquence of the age were wholly 
turned into panegyric, the most barren of all subjects; the 
great corruption of maimers, and introduction of foreign 
luxury, with foreign terms to express it, with several others 
that might be assigned; not to mention those invasions 
from 'the Goths and Vandals, which are too obvious to 
insist on. 

The Roman language arrived at great perfection, before it 
began to decay ; and the French, for these last fifty years 
has been polishing as much as it will bear, and appears to 
be declining by the natural inconstancy of that people, and 
the affectation of some late authors to introduce and multi- 
ply cant words, which is the most ruinous corruption in any 
language . 1 La Bruyhre, a late celebrated writer among them, 
makes use of many new terms, which are not to be found in 
any of the common dictionaries before his time. But the 
English tongue is not arrived to such a degree of perfection, 
as to make us apprehend any thoughts of its decay ; and if 
it were once refined to a certain standard, perhaps there 
might be ways found out to fix it for ever, or at least till we 
are invaded and made a conquest by some other state ; and 
even then our best writings might probably be preserved 
with care, and grow into esteem, and the authors have a 
chance for immortality. 

But without such great revolutions as these (to which we 
are, I think, less subject than kingdoms upon the continent) 

1 How mistaken Swift was need hardly be pointed out to any student 
of modern French literature. The very inconstancy of the French people 
which Swift here cites an evil, has, if it be true that they are inconstant, 
proved one of the most potent influences for the full development of the 
French idiom. There is no language spoken or written so flexible and 
50 capable of expressing- nuances of meaning*, as the? French, FT. S.l 
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I see no absolute necessity why any language should be per- 
petually changing; for we find many examples to the con- 
trary. From Homer to Plutarch are above a thousand years ; 
so long at least the purity of the Greek tongue may he 
allowed to last, and we know not how far before. The 
Grecians spread their colonies round all the coast of Asia 
Minor, even to the northern parts lying toward the Euxine, 
in every island of the Aegean sea, and several others in the 
Mediterranean ; where the language was preserved entire for 
many ages, after they themselves became colonies to Rome, 
and till they were overrun by the barbarous nations upon the 
fall of that empire. The Chinese have books in their lan- 
guage above two thousand years old, neither have the fre- 
quent conquests of the Tartars been able to alter it. The 
German, Spanish, and Italian, have admitted few or no 
changes for some ages past. The other languages of Europe 
I know nothing of; neither is there any occasion to consider 
them . 1 

Having taken this compass, I return to those considera- 
tions upon our own language, which I would humbly offer 
your lordship. The period, wherein the English tongue re- 
ceived most improvement, I take to commence with the 
beginning of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and to conclude with 
the great rebellion in forty-two . 2 It is true, there was a very 
ill taste both of style and wit, which prevailed under King 
James the First; but that seems to have been corrected in 
the first years of his successor, who, among many other 
qualifications of an excellent prince, was a great patron of 
learning. From the Civil War to this present time, I am apt 
to doubt, whether the corruptions in our language have not 
at least equalled the refinements of it ; and these corruptions 
very few of the best authors in our age have wholly escaped. 
During the usurpation , 3 such an infusion of enthusiastic jar- 

1 All the countries Swift cites were countries which kept themselves 
aloof from any strong influence from without. Swift could hardly foresee 
the development of nations along the lines they have gone, or he would 
not have argued for the virtue of isolation. A language is not necessarily 
corrupt or decaying if it assimilate terms and expressions from other 
languages. _ It rather enriches itself in the process, even as the English 
language did before Swift’s time and as it has done since, [T. S. ] 

8 The war bet wee# the King and Parliament broke out in 1642. [T. S,] 

3 Referring to the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell [T, S.] 
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gon prevailed in every writing, as was not shaken off in many" 
years after. To this succeeded that licentiousness which 
entered with the Restoration, and from infecting our religion 
and morals, fell to corrupt our language; which last was not 
likely to be much improved by those, who at that time made 
up the court of King Charles the Second; either such who 
had followed him in his banishment, or who had been alto- 
gether conversant in the dialect of those fanatic times; or 
young men, who had been educated in the same country: so 
that the court, which used to be the standard of propriety 
and correctness of speech, was then, and, I think, has ever 
since continued, the worst school in England for that accom- 
plishment; and so will remain, till better care be taken 
in the education of our young nobility, that they may set out 
into the world with some foundation of literature, in order 
to qualify them for patterns of politeness. The consequence 
of this defect upon our language, may appear from the 
plays, and other competitions written for entertainment 
within fifty years past; filled with a succession of affected 
phrases, and new conceited words, either borrowed from the 
current style of the court, or from those who, under the 
character of men of wit and pleasure, pretended to give the 
law. Many of these refinements have already been long 
antiquated, and are now hardly intelligible; which is no 
wonder, when they were the product only of ignorance and 
caprice* 

I have never known this great town without one or more 
dunces of figure, who had credit enough to give rise to some 
new word, and propagate it in most conversations, though it 
had neither humour nor significancy. If it struck the present 
taste, it was soon transferred into the plays and current 
scribbles of the week, and became an addition to our lan- 
guage; while the men of wit and learning, instead of early 
obviating such corruptions, were too often seduced to imi- 
tate and comply with them. 

There is another set of men, who have contributed very 
much to the spoiling of the English tongue ; I mean the poets 
from the time of the Restoration, These gentlemen, although 
they could not be insensible how much our language was 
already overstocked with monosyllables, yet, to save time and 
oainsantroduced that barbarous custom of abbreviating words, 
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to fit them to the measure of their verses; and this they have 
frequently done so very injudiciously, as to form such harsh 
unharmonious sounds, that none but a northern ear could 
endure. They have joined the most obdurate consonants 
with one intervening vowel, only to shorten a syllable ; and 
their taste in time became so depraved, that what was at first 
a poetical licence, not to be justified, they made their choice, 
alleging, that the words pronounced at length sounded faint 
and languid. This was a pretence to take up the same 
custom in prose ; so that most of the books we see nowa- 
days, are full of those manglings and abbreviations. Instances 
of this abuse are innumerable: What does your lordship 
think of the words, drudg’d, disturb’d, rebuk’d, fledg’d, and a 
thousand others everywhere to be met with in prose as well 
as verse, where, by leaving out a vowel to save a syllable, 
we form so jarring a sound, and so difficult to utter, that I 
have often wondered how it could ever obtain? 

Another cause (and perhaps borrowed from the former) 
which has contributed not a little to the maiming of our 
language, is a foolish opinion, advanced of late years, that 
we ought to spell exactly as we speak; which, beside the 
obvious inconvenience of utterly destroying our etymology, 
would be a thing we should never see an end of. Not only 
the several towns and counties of England have a different 
way of pronouncing, but even here in London they clip 
their words after one manner about the court, another in the 
city, and a third in the suburbs; and in a few years, it is 
probable, will all differ from themselves, as fancy or fashion 
shall direct; all which reduced to writing, would entirely 
confound orthography. Yet many people are so fond of this 
conceit, that it is sometimes a difficult matter to read 
modern books and pamphlets ; where the words are so cur- 
tailed, and varied from their original spelling, that whoever 
has been used to plain English, will hardly know them by 
sight. 

^ Several young men at the universities, terribly possessed 
with the fear of pedantry, run into a worse extreme, and 
think all politeness to consist in reading the daily trash sent 
down to them from hence ; this they call knowing the world, 
and reading men and manners. Thus furnished, they come 
up to town, reclfon all their errors for accomplishments, 
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borrow the newest set of phrases ; and If they take a pen 
into their hands, all the odd words they have picked up in a 
coffeehouse, or a gaming ordinary, are produced as flowers 
of style ; and the orthdgraphy refined to the utmost. To this 
we owe those monstrous productions, which, under the 
name of Trips, Spies, Amusements, and other conceited 
appellations, have oveirun us for some years past To this 
we owe that strange race of wits, who tell us, they write to 
the humour of the age. And I wish I could say, these 
quaint fopperies were wholly absent from graver subjects. 
In short, I would undertake to shew your lordship several 
pieces, where the beauties of this kind are so predominant, 
that, with all your skill in languages, you could never be 
able to read or understand them. 

But I am very much mistaken, if many of these false re- 
finements among us do not arise from a principle, which 
would quite destroy their credit, if it were well understood 
and considered. For I am afraid, my lord, that with all the 
real good qualities of our country, we are naturally not very 
polite. This perpetual disposition to shorten our words by 
retrenching the vowels, is nothing else but a tendency to 
lapse into the barbarity of those northern nations, from whom 
we are descended, and whose languages labour all under 
the same defect. For it is worthy our observation, that the 
Spaniards, the French, and the Italians, although derived 
from the same northern ancestors with ourselves, are with 
the utmost difficulty taught to pronounce our words, which 
the Swedes and Danes, as well as the Germans and the 
Dutch, attain to with ease, because our syllables resemble 
theirs in the roughness and frequency of consonants. Now, 
as we struggle with an ill climate to improve the nobler kinds 
of fruits, are at the expense of walls to receive and rever- 
berate the faint rays of the sun, and fence against the northern 
blast, we sometimes, by the help of a good soil, equal the 
production of warmer countries, who have no need to be at 
so much cost and care. It is the same thing with respect to 
the politer arts among us; and the same defect of heat which 
gives a fierceness to our natures, may contribute to that 
roughness of our language, which bears some analogy to the 
harsh fruit of colder countries. For I do not reckon that 
we want a genius more than the rest of out neighbours; but 
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your lordship will be of my opinion, that we ought to struggle 
with these natural disadvantages as much as we can, and be 
careful whom we employ, whenever we design to correct 
them, which is a work that has hitherto been assumed by the 
least qualified hands. So that if the choice had been left to 
me, I would rather have trusted the refinement of our lan- 
guage, as far as it relates to sound, to the judgment of the 
women, than of illiterate court fops, half-witted poets, and 
university boys. For it is plain, that women, in their manner 
of corrupting words, do naturally discard the consonants, as 
we do the vowels. What I am going to tell your lordship 
appears very trifling : that more than once, where some of 
both sexes were in company, I have persuaded two or three 
of each to take a pen, and write down a number of letters 
joined together, just as it came into their heads ; and upon 
reading this gibberish, we have found that which the men 
had wrote, by the frequent encountering of rough consonants, 
to sound like High Dutch ; and the other, by the women, 
like Italian, abounding in vowels and liquids. Now, though 
I would by no means give ladies the trouble of advising us 
in the reformation of our language, yet I cannot help think- 
ing, that since they have been left out of all meetings, except 
parties at play, or where worse designs are carried on, our 
conversation has very much degenerated. 

In order to reform our language, I conceive, my lord, that 
a free judicious choice should be made of such persons, as 
are generally allowed to be best qualified for such a work, 
without any regard to quality, party, or profession. These, 
to a certain number at least, should assemble at some ap- 
pointed time and place, and fix on rules, by which they de- 
sign to proceed. What methods they will take, is not for me 
to prescribe. Your lordship, and other persons in great em- 
ployments, might please to be of the number, and I am 
afraid such a society would want your instruction and ex- 
ample, as much as your protection ; for I have, not without a 
little envy, observed of late the style of some great ministers 
very much to exceed that of any other productions. 

The persons who are to undertake this work, will have the 
example of the French before them, to imitate where these 
have proceeded right, and to avoid their mistakes. Beside 
the grammar part, wherein we are allowed to be very de- 
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feclive, they will observe many gross improprieties, which, 
however authorized by practice, and grown familiar, ought 
to be discarded. They will find many words that deserve to 
be utterly thrown out of our language, many more to be cor- 
rected, and perhaps not a few long since antiquated, which 
ought to be restored on account of their energy and sound. 

But what I have most at heart, is, that some method 
should be thought on for ascertaining and fixing our language 
for ever, after such alterations are made in it as shall be 
thought requisite. For I am of opinion, it is better a lan- 
guage should not be wholly perfect, than that it should be 
perpetually changing ; and we must give over at one time, 
or at length infallibly change for the worse ; as the Romans 
did, when they began to quit their simplicity of style, for 
affected refinements, such as we meet in Tacitus and other 
authors ; which ended by degrees in many barbarities, even 
before the Goths had invaded Italy. 

The fame of our writers is usually confined to these two 
islands, and it is hard it should be limited in time, as much 
as place, by the perpetual variations of our speech. It is 
your lordship’s observation, that if it were not for the Bible 
and Common Prayer Book in the vulgar tongue, we should 
hardly he able to understand anything that was written 
among us a hundred years ago ; which is certainly true ; for 
those books being perpetually read in churches, have proved 
a kind of standard for language, especially to the common 
people. And I doubt, whether the alterations since intro- 
duced have added much to the beauty or strength of the 
English tongue, though they have taken off a great deal from 
that simplicity, which is one of the greatest perfections in any 
language. You, my lord, who are so conversant in the sacred 
writings, and so great a judge of them in their originals, will 
agree, that no translation our country ever yet produced, has 
come up to that of the Old and New Testament : and by the 
many beautiful passages, which I have often had the honour 
to hear your lordship cite from thence, I am persuaded, that 
the translators of the Bible were masters of an English style 
much fitter for that work, than any we see in our present 
writings ; which I take to be owing to the simplicity that 
runs through the whole. Then, as to the greatest part of 
our liturgy, compiled long before the translation of the Bible 
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now in use, and little altered since, there seem to be in it 
as great strains of true sublime eloquence, as are anywhere to 
be found in our language, which every man of good taste 
will observe in the communion service, that of burial, and 
other parts. 

But when 1 say, that I would have our language, after it 
is duly correct, always to last, I do not mean that it should 
never be enlarged. Provided that no word, which a society 
shall give a sanction to, be afterward antiquated and ex- 
ploded, they may have liberty to receive whatever new ones 
they shall find occasion for; because then the old books 
will yet be always valuable according to their intrinsic worth, 
and not thrown aside on account of unintelligible words and 
phrases, which appear harsh and uncouth, only because they 
are out of fashion. Had the Roman tongue continued vulgar 
in that city till this time, it would have been absolutely neces- 
sary, from the mighty changes that have been made in law 
and religion, from the many terms of art required in trade 
and in war, from the new inventions that have happened in 
the world, from the vast spreading of navigation and com- 
merce, with many other obvious circumstances, to have made 
great additions to that language; yet the ancients would 
still have been read and understood with pleasure and 
ease. The Greek tongue received many enlargements be- 
tween the time of Homer and that of Plutarch, yet the former 
author was probably as well understood in Trajan's time, as 
the latter. What Horace says of words going off and perish- 
ing like leaves, and new ones coming in their place, is a 
misfortune he laments, rather than a thing he approves ; but 
I cannot see why this should be absolutely necessary, or if 
it were, what would have become of his monumentum aere 
fterennius ? 

Writing by memory only, as I do at present, I would gladly 
keep within my depth ; and therefore shall not enter into 
farther particulars. Neither do I pretend more than to shew 
the usefulness of this design, and to make some general 
observations, leaving the rest to that society, which I hope 
will owe its institution and patronage to your lordship, Be- 
sides, I would willingly avoid repetition, having, about a year 
ago, communicated to the public much of what I had to 
Tinrm fh R *nhi ect bv the hands of an ingenious gentle- 
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man, who, for a long time, did thrice a~week divert or instruct 
the kingdom by his papers ; and is supposed to pursue the 
same design at present, under the title of Spectator. This 
author, who has tried the force and compass of our language 
with so much success, agrees entirely with me in most of my 
sentiments relating to it ; so do the greatest part of the men 
of wit and learning whom I have had the happiness to con- 
verse with ; and therefore I imagine that such a society would 
be pretty unanimous in the main points. 

Your lordship must allow, that such a work as this, 
brought to perfection, would very much contribute to the 
glory of her Majesty’s reign ; which ought to be recorded in 
words more durable than brass, and such as our posterity 
may read a thousand years hence, with pleasure as well as 
admiration. I always disapproved that false compliment to 
princes, that the most lasting monument they can have is 
the hearts of their subjects. It is indeed their greatest 
present felicity to reign in their subjects’ hearts ; but these 
are too perishable to preserve their memories, which can 
only be done by the pens of able and faithful historians. 
And I take it to be your lordship’s duty, as prime minister, 
to give order for inspecting our language, and rendering it 
fit to record the history of so great and good a princess . 1 
Besides, my lord, as disinterested as you appear to the world, 
I am convinced that no man is more in the power of a pre- 
vailing favourite passion than yourself ; I mean, that desire 
of true and lasting' honour, which you have borne along with 
you through every stage of your life. To this you have often 
sacrificed your interest, your ease, and your health ; for pre- 
serving and increasing this, you have exposed your person 
to secret treachery, and open violence . 2 There is not, perhaps, 
an example in history of any minister, who, in so short a 
time, has performed so many great things, and overcome so 
many difficulties. Now, though I am fully convinced that 
you fear God, honour your Queen, and love your country 
as much as any of your fellow-subjects, yet I must believe 
that the desire of fame has been no inconsiderable motive 

1 Swift made some strenuous efforts to obtain the post of histori- 
ographer. [T. S .3 

2 Harley was stabbed by Guiscard. See previous volume on His- 
torical Tracts. £T. S,] 
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t o quicken you in the pursuit of those actions which will 
best deserve it. But, at the same time, I must be so plain 
as to teli your lordship, that if you will not take some care 
to settle our language, and put it into a state of continuance, 
I cannot promise that your memory shall be preserved above 
a hundred years, farther than by imperfect tradition. 1 

As barbarous and ignorant as we were in former centuries, 
there was more effectual care taken by our ancestors to pre- 
serve the memory of times and persons, than we find in this 
age of learning and politeness, as we are pleased to call it. 
The rude Latin of the monks is still very intelligible, whereas, 
had their records been delivered down only in the vulgar 
tongue, so barren and so barbarous, so subject to continual 
succeeding changes, they could not now be understood, un- 
less by antiquaries who make it their study to expound them. 
And we must, at this day, have been content with such poor 
abstracts of our English story, as laborious men of low 
genius would think fit to give us ; and even these, in the 
next age, would be likewise swallowed up in succeeding 
collections. If things go on at this rate, all I can promise 
your lordship is, that, about two hundred years hence, some 
painful compiler, who will be at the trouble of studying old 
language, may inform the world, that in the reign of Queen 
Anne, Robert, Earl of Oxford, a very wise and excellent 
man, was made high treasurer, and saved his country, which 
in those days was almost ruined by a foreign war, and a 
domestic faction. 2 Thus much he may be able to pick out, 
and willing to transfer into his new history ; but the rest of 
your character, which 1, or any other writer, may now value 
ourselves by drawing, and the particular account of the great 
things done under your ministry, for which you are already 
so celebrated in most parts of Europe, will probably be 
dropped, on account of the antiquated style and manner 
they are delivered in. 

How then shall any man, who has a genius for history 
equal to the best of the ancients, be able to undertake such 

1 Swift himself has preserved for us the memory of his patron better 
perhaps than could have been done had Harley carried out this some** 
what absurd scheme. [T. S.] 

2 What would Swift have said to Macaulay’s language or Fronde’s 

English ? [T. S.] * 
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a work with spirit and cheerfulness,, when he considers that 
he will be read with pleasure but a very few years, and, in 
an age or two, shall hardly be understood without an inter- 
preter? This is like employing an excellent statuary to work 
upon mouldering stone. Those who apply their studies to 
preserve the memory of others, will always have some con- 
cern for their own ; and I believe it is for this reason that so 
few writers among us, of any distinction, have turned their 
thoughts to such a discouraging employment ; for the best 
English historian must lie under this mortification, that when 
his style grows antiquated, he will be only considered as a 
tedious relater of facts, and perhaps consulted in his turn, 
among other neglected authors, to furnish materials for some 
future collector. 

1 doubt your lordship is but ill entertained with a few 
scattered thoughts upon a subject, that deserves to be treated 
with ability and care. However, I must beg leave to add a 
few words more, perhaps not altogether foreign to the same 
matter. I know not whether that which I am going to say 
may pass for caution, advice, or reproach, any of which will 
be justly thought very improper from one in my station to 
one in yours. However, I must venture to affirm, that if 
genius and learning be not encouraged under your lordship's 
administration, you are the most inexcusable person alive. 
All your other virtues, my lord, will be defective without 
this; your affability, candour, and good-nature; that per- 
petual agreeableness of conversation, so disengaged in the 
midst of such a weight of business and opposition; even 
your justice, prudence, and magnanimity, will shine less 
bright without it. Your lordship is universally allowed to 
possess a very large portion in most parts of literature ; and 
to this you owe the cultivating of those many virtues, which 
otherwise would have been less adorned, or in lower perfec- 
tion. Neither can you acquit yourself of these obligations, 
without letting the arts, in their turn, share your influence 
and protection. Besides, who knows but some true genius 
may happen to arise under your ministry, exhartus ut aether ern 
sol Every age might perhaps produce one or two of these 
to adorn it, if they were not sunk under the censure and 
obloquy of plodding, servile, imitating pedants. I do not 
mean, by a true genius, anv bold writer, whn 
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the rules of decency to distinguish himself by the singularity 
of his opinions; but one who, upon a deserving subject, is 
able to open new scenes, and discover a vein of true and 
noble thinking, which never entered into any imagination 
before ; every stroke of whose pen is worth all the paper 
blotted by hundreds of others in the compass of their lives, 
I know, my lord, your friends will offer in your defence, 
that, in your private capacity, you never refused your purse 
and credit to the service and support of learned or ingenious 
men ; and that, ever since you have been in public employ- 
ment, you have constantly bestowed your favours to the most 
deserving persons. Rut I desire your lordship not to be 
deceived; we never will admit of these excuses, nor will 
allow your private liberality, as great as it is, to atone for 
your excessive public thrift. But here again I am afraid 
most good subjects will interpose in your defence, by alleg- 
ing the desperate condition you found the nation in, and the 
necessity there was for so able and faithful a steward to re- 
trieve it, if possible, by the utmost frugality. We grant all 
this, my lord ; but then it ought likewise to be considered, 
that you have already saved several millions to the public, 
and that what we ask is too inconsiderable to break into any 
rules of the strictest good husbandry. The French King 
bestows about half a dozen pensions to learned men in several 
parts of Europe, and perhaps a dozen in his own kingdom ; 
which, in the whole, do probably not amount to half the in- 
come of many a private commoner in England, yet have 
more contributed to the glory of that prince than any million 
he has otherwise employed. For learning, like all true merit, 
is easily satisfied; while the false and counterfeit is per- 
petually craving, and never thinks it has enough. The 
smallest favour given by a great prince, as a mark of esteem, 
to reward the endowments of the mind, never fails to be re- 
turned with praise and gratitude, and loudly celebrated to 
the world. 

I have known, some years ago, several pensions given to 
particular persons, (how deservedly I shall not inquire,) any 
one of which, if divided into several parcels, and distributed 
by the crown to those who might, upon occasion, distinguish 
themselves by so*ne extraordinary production of wit or learn- 
ing, would be amply sufficient to answer the «nd. Or, if any 
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such persons were above money, (as every great genius cer- 
tainly is, with very moderate conveniences of life,) a medal, 
or some mark of distinction, would do full as well. 

But I forget my province, and find myself turning projector 
before I am aware; although it be one of the last characters 
under which I should desire to appear before your lordship, 
especially when I have the ambition of aspiring to that of 
being, with the greatest respect and truth, 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient, 
most obliged, 

and most humble servant, 

J. Swift. 
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Tu majoi, tibi me est aequum parere Menalca.— Virg. 

FidLs ofTendar indicia? irascar amicis? — H or. 

T HAVE wailed hitherto, with no little impatience, to see 
-*■ some good effect of that debate which I thought was 
happily started at a late meeting of our University 1 upon 
the subject of our precedence, between professors of law and 
physic. And, though I can’t join in opinion with the worthy 
gentleman who first moved in it, I must needs say the motion 
was seasonable, and well became him : For, besides that he 
intended an honour to a faculty he was promoted above, and 
was so self-denying as to waive all debates of that nature, as 
long as he was a party concerned in the motion, he did what 
in him lay, to put an end by authority, to a point in con- 
troversy, which had long divided the gentlemen of those two 
faculties; and I am very much mistaken if the same person 
does not hereafter prove as much a friend to piety and learn- 
ing in his other designs, as he has been already in this, to 
the peace and agreement of learned men. 

But to my great disappointment, little more has been said 
upon the subject, since the first debate, than what has been 
argued in private, more for the entertainment of single gentle- 
men, than the use and information of mankind. I have 
heard that the matter is brought to a compromise, and pro- 
fessors in both faculties have agreed to yield precedence to 
one another, according to their standing, and the date of 
their commencement. 

Trinity College, Dublin. 
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But this to me appears no satisfactory way of deciding a 
point of such importance. And to speak freely, it is but 
drawing a skin over a wound, and giving it a face of sound- 
ness, when there lies filth and purulence within, which will 
another time break out with more pain, and greater danger. 

The time is approaching, when it will be proper once more 
to bring this affair upon the carpet; and I am humbly of 
opinion, that the point is of such consequence, that it ought 
not to subside, as it has done of late; it should neither rest 
upon that slight baffle it received at its first appearance in 
public, nor be hushed up in silence under the pretence of 
any private accommodation, which the parties concerned 
have since come to, for the sake of civility and good manners 
in company. 

I am one of those, who love peace upon a good founda- 
tion, and do, for that reason, no less admire truth, upon 
which alone a lasting peace can be founded. And as I am 
qualified to introduce this matter at the next meeting of our 
University, and fully determined to do so, I thought it 
reasonable to give this friendly notice to all parties, that they 
study the point, and make themselves masters of it, and give 
it so thorough a canvassing in what manner they think fit, 
as to leave no room for exception and wrangling when the 
question comes to be solemnly debated in that assembly. 

But before I come to the merits of the cause itself, you 
must give me leave to make one observation in the way, 
concerning the importance of precedence in general, which 
may prove of singular use to mankind who are for the most 
part unapprised of it. 

As I remember, there fell a very rash expression from a 
certain gentleman (with whom it is not usual to be so un- 
guarded) who appeared an advocate for physicians, when 
the motion was first made, to thrust them from their place. 
He was pleased to call it a womanish debate, if I took Mm 
right; but, as much a friend as I am to his person and 
cause, I will not follow him in that opinion; and will further 
say, the expression was mean, and beneath the dignity of 
his character. There is an unkind reflection couched in it 
upon a sex by which much of the decencies of life and u little 
morals ” are supported . And it does not agree with that taste 

~t :» i.\ -1-^ t 3 « 
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sistent with his profession; and is even ungrateful in a man 
of that faculty, which is more in favour with the ladies, than 
any other, except divinity. 

But not to insist upon this, I can’t think, as that expression 
Implies, that the matter is at all beneath the consideration 
of the greatest and most learned of men; on the contrary, 
I think the question was well moved; and since it has been 
moved, every one should endeavour to find on which side 
of the argument the advantage lies; and I wonder that in 
this interval of Parliament and business (the usual vacation 
of this kingdom) something has not been offered before this 
time, for the quieting men’s minds. It is a difference amongst 
His Majesty’s subjects, which it becomes every healing spirit 
to compose, and is a duty both of religion and loyalty. 

I would ask : Is precedence or distinction of place of no 
moment amongst men? Are women only concerned in it? 
Does society owe nothing of conveniency to it? Is it indiffer- 
ent, whether a man sits at a lady’s elbow, or her pert chaplain’s ? 
near a soup at the head of the table, or beef at the bottom? 
Is there no advantage in the first plate, or the earliest com- 
pliment of the glass; or the respect of waiters; or in ruling 
the books at a quarter sessions, and being honoured with 
the cushion in the face of one’s country? Is it of no conse- 
quence to be in the eye of the government; and does not 
precedence contribute to that at a Tholsel 1 entertainment? 
What are academical degrees so dearly purchased for, but 
place; and can a professor answer it to his trust or interest 
to disparage precedence? For what other reason in nature 
but precedence, did a great man of my acquaintance, lately 
become a double grand compounder for his degree; and 
another undeceive mankind, or rather deceive women, and 
suffered himself to be pronounced a venerable man in spite of 

his youthful looks? Shall not the solemn Doctor in his 

chariot take place of plain Mr. in his, and have the 

heels of him in preferment, according to the start he has in 
precedence? 

Give me leave to say, that the notion of the insignificancy 
of place has been of infinite prejudice to many worthy men, 

1 The Tholsel of Dublin is the place where Corporations meet. The 
...... A fe. ATsvvttJH f a +Vi a flrnlrl JPI al 1 in ‘RrfctrvL S3 Ti H elsewhere. fS.l 
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and of as great advantage to others, who have juster thoughts 
of it. While dignity sinks with its own weight, the scum of 
mankind will naturally rise above it. 

I have a pious concern upon me for all the important 
mistakes of mankind, and this among the rest ; as to which 
I have observed a strong prejudice runs counter to the nature 
of things, and the principles of truth and reason. Sure i am 
nature directs every person and thing to maintain" its situa- 
tion, or rather not so much to keep its own place, as to 
aspire, and displace others. And the reason is plain, because 
that is a tendency to the uppermost point, and an approach 
to perfection ; and therefore, contrary to common opinions, 
I have ever thought there is piety in pride and ambition, and 
that it is a virtue to be emulous and aspiring ; and when I 
hear, as in my time i have many, conceited declamations 
against pride, I suspect it is with the design of a monopoly, 
and to engross it, as I have known an ingenious schoolboy 
spit in his mess of porridge, not to abuse the good creature, 
but to secure it all to himself. What is that dominion so 
early given to mankind, but superiority of power and place? 
And then to act up to it is not womanish but manly. And if 
that was a precept, I will take upon me to say, there is not 
one point of duty so universally and exactly observed. 

And society has so great a consideration of place, that we 
find wise provisions made for the regulating of it, and for 
settling the due pre-eminence of all degrees of men, and an 
office of heraldry for that purpose, which may be found in 
almost every house of quality. I could go further than this, 
but for this reason, that it is out of my way, and none of my 
business, to determine the force of great examples, and make 
conclusions upon Scripture; and perhaps my friend’s best 
apology is, that the Bible is out of the road of his profession 
and study ; 1 but I will say thus much, that as I have observed 
divines to be so far scriptural in their carriage, as to take 

1 Even Father Chaucer alludes to this scandal upon the medical 
faculty; when finishing his portrait of the Doctor of Physic, he adds, 

“ His study was but little on the Bible.” 

Ben Jonson also describes a physician, 

“ Tllat, letting God alone, ascribes to Nature 
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“the right hand of fellowship ” on all occasions, and carry 
their dispute about place as high as any other sort of men; 
so Aheir practice (such is my*de£erence) is to me the best 
gloss upon duty, and my conviction, and should be his. And 
this plainly determines the point against him, and shews the 
importance of precedence 5 ; and then it will follow in logic, that 
if taking place be matter of moment, to dispute about place 
is not womanish nor trivial. 

And this allowed, I am inclined to believe, that upon this 
religious principle all our late promotions of nobility have 
proceeded, and that so many gentlemen have procured 
themselves titles, not as some have injuriously thought, that 
they might take place of their betters, but out of a sense of 
duty. And while some (alas ! too many) ignorantly despise 
them for their worthless ambition, I regard them with another 
eye, and honour them for their piety, and courage, and con- 
science, and even condescension, in being made great; and 
do from my heart pity such as cannot be greater, without 
being less. Indeed the roll of our nobility is at present very 
voluminous; but no matter for that. If there were more of 
them, such is the ductility of my respect, I could, with a 
smaller quantity of esteem, do honour to them all. I make 
the same account of nobility of all dates, as I do of books. 
I value the old, as usually more exact, and genuine, and 
useful, though commonly unlettered, and often loose in the 

binding; and I value the new, because but the notion is 

obvious, and I leave my reader to pursue it. I was led into 
this comparison from the curiosa felicitas of those whose way 
it is to paste their arms and titles of honour on the reverse 
of title pages, which shews the affinity of the two. My love 
to the nobility has made me sometimes seriously lament the 
great damp which must have fallen on honour and laudable 
ambition, had the peerage bill succeeded in England; but I 
had this consolation, that had the sluice been shut there, 
the flood of honour had risen the higher here, and overflowed 
this my native kingdom . 1 

I could here, according to custom, produce in favour of 
this uncommon position, many bright authorities, and have 

1 From the probable increase of Irish creations. [ M In Ireland n 
Note, 1722 edit] 
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now before me above a score of quotations, gathered with 
infinite labour from St. Chrysostom, by his index; but, to 
the discouragement of my learning, the Greek types are not 
ready, and will not be set till the twentieth of next month, 
when the following editions of this work shall be enriched 
with learned languages, in great variety. The author of a 
late state sermon should have waited, as I do, rather than 
suffer his learning to look asquint as it does, and make so 
frightful a figure from the press. I am master of the sto- 
chastic art, and by virtue of that, I divine, that those Greek 
words in that discourse have crept from the margin into the 
text, otherwise than the author intended ; and indeed some 
of those Greek maggots are so uneasy in and ashamed of 
their place, that they seem to be upon the crawl backward. 

I hope what has been offered will clear this case of con- 
science, and is sufficient to shew any man of candour, and 
who loves and searches after truth as I do, the importance 
of place and precedency amongst men, that the peace, and 
order, and honour of society is owing to it: And as women 
have been remarkably strenuous in asserting these rights, I 
do hereby take upon me to return them the thanks of man- 
kind (asking pardon for the Professor’s misbehaviour) and 
do wish them perseverance and success in all their laudable 
attempts of that nature. Let them enjoy the wall and the 
right hand of us from this day forward, not in consideration 
of their weakness, or out of our courtesy, but in their own 
right, as patriots, and stout defenders of the privileges of 
their own and our sex. 

But to proceed. It were perhaps a proper method in this, 
as in other debates concerning precedency, to appeal to the 
Herald’s Office, and be determined by usual and stated rales 
there, how place in this case is to be given or taken; but a 
certain lord has assured me upon his honour, that nothing 
concerning the present question is there taken notice of; 
and whatever orders may be delivered in heraldry about 
personal precedence, there is nothing said as to faculties, 
except only this, that doctors in divinity, and those not 
specialists, as we use to call them, Le, such as have received 
that degree by the special indulgence and undeserved favour 
and grace of the University, shall have a place immediately 
ABnmvtt fh»t s we* not of noble famiHes* 
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Upon which observation, if it be true, as I fear it is, I 
have reason to apprehend some disturbance in the country 
amongst the ladies there; therefore I do present my most 

humble service to Madam wife to a very reverend 

divine, D.D. spcciali gratia , who has of many years past, to 
my knowledge, in mistake of her husband’s right, taken place 
at table of a certain justice o’th’peace’s lady; and do advise 
her, that in order to maintain her precedency, she would 
once more send her spouse up to a commencement, and en- 
gage him to perform his acts, and be re-admitted, and take 
up his large cautionary bonds for her own and her children’s 
advantage. 

And I would further observe, for the use of men who love 
place without a title to it either by law or heraldry ; as some 
have a strange oilincss of spirit which carries them upwards, 
and mounts them to the top of all company, (company being 
often like bottled liquors, where the light and windy parts 
hurry to the head, and fix in froth) I would observe, I say, 
that there is a secret way of taking place without sensible 
precedence, and consequently without offence. This is a 
useful secret, and I will publish it here from my own prac- 
tice, for the benefit of my countrymen, and the universal 
improvement of mankind. 

It is this: I generally fix a sort of first meridian in my 
thoughts before I sit down; and instead of observing pri- 
vately, as the way is, whom in company I may sit above in 
point of birth, age, fortune, or station, I consider only the 
situation of the table by the points in the compass, and the 
nearer I can get to the east (which is a point of honour for 
many reasons; for “ porreda majestas ad orium solis ”) I am 
so much the higher; and my good fortune is to sit some- 
times, or for the most part, due east, sometimes, N. by E. 
seldom with greater variation ; and then I do myself honour, 
and am blessed with invisible precedence, mystical to others; 
and the joke is, that by this means I take place (for place 
is but fancy) of many that sit above me; and while most 
people in company look upon me as a modest man, I know 
myself to be a very assuming fellow, and do often look 
down with contempt on some at the upper end of the table. 
By this craft I at once gratify my humour, (which is pride) 
and preserve my character ; and this I take to be the art of 
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life. And slicking to this rule, I generally possess a middle 
place in company, even in the vulgar account, and am at 
meat as wise men would be m the world, 

Extiemi primorum, extremis usque priores. 1 

Hor. 2 Ep. ii, 204. 


And to this purpose, my way is to carry a little pocket com- 
pass in my left fob, and from that I take my measures im- 
perceptibly, as from a watch, in the usual way of comparing 
time before dinner; or if I chance to forget that, I consider 
the situation of the parish church, and this is my never- 
failing regulator. 

I know some people take another way for this, and place 
themselves nearest the dish they like best, and their am- 
bition is gratified where their appetite is so. Eating well is 
commonly, and with justice, called good living; and their 
rule is that of Horace, 

Ut quocunque loco fueiis vixisse libenler 
Te dicas. 2 3 — 1 Ep. xi. 24. 

And it must be allowed as a standard, their honour lies in 
their stomach; as indeed I have always thought that contrary 
to vulgar notions, the seat not of honour only, but of most 
great qualities of the mind, as well as of the disorders of the 
body. 

Give me leave to explain myself. I think I can reduce to 
this one principle, all the properties of the mind: And by 
the way, as I take our grand devourer of fire to have the 
best stomach of any man living,'' 5 I conclude him the greatest 
person our age, or any other has produced, not excepting 
Cato’s daughter; 4 nor shall Time, although edax rerum, 
ever digest the memory of one, who has a better appetite 

1 “ Behind the first, yet still before the last.” 

Buncombe. 

2 <e Seize on the present joy, and thus possess, 

Where’er you live, an inward happiness.” 

Francis. 

3 A man called the fire-eater, who exhibited himself as a show about 
this period, suffering slips of meat to be broiled on live charcoal laid on 
his tongue, and displaying other feats of a like nature. [S.] 

4 Who is said to %ave killed herself by swallowing live coals. [$.] 
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than even Time itself. But to go on, does not the stomach 
make men ambitious, covetous, amorous, obsequious, and 
time-serving? What made a certain judge keep his place on 
the bench when his brethren left it, but his sense of honour, 
i.e. his keen appetite? Does not the stomach alone carry all 
debates in both Houses, and support parties, and make court 
parasites lose their dinners so?netimes % that they and theirs 
may dine the better all their lives after? Don’t we use to say 
a man of honour stomachs an indignity? Is not English 
feeding the foundation of English bravery ; and good claret, 
of fierte and French sprightliness? 

In short, courage, honour, wit, and sense, and all arts and 
sciences, take their rise here; and this an ancient has ob- 
served, u magi ster artis ingeniique largi/or venter ; which if 
it be true, I will take upon me to declare our vulgar saying, 
“ that men have guts in their brains ” is a vulgar error, and 
should be rectified, and that rather their brains are in their 
guts; and when we see some men less courageous, witty, or 
learned than others, we should pity their bad stomachs or 
indigestion, rather than their incapacity or indisposition of 
brain, I am so sensible of this, that I have of many years 
disused, as an absurdity, that saying to a simple fellow — 
“ God help your head ; ” but I wish him with more propriety, 
a good stomach, or a better dinner. 

I could here chemico-mechanically resolve men’s parts 
into their feeding, and shew what sort of humours and genius 
must necessarily proceed from particular sorts of meats, and 
explain a great deal of the heathen mythology by it; but this 
I reserve for a treatise by itself : 1 Yet this I will say, that a 

1 Swift probably recollected the Alma of his friend Prior. 

* * I say, whatever you maintain 
Of Alma in the heart of brain ; 

The plainest man alive may tell you 
Her seat of empire is the belly ; 

From hence she sends out those supplies 
Which make us either stout or wise ; 

The strength of every other member 
Is founded on your belly-timber ; 

The qualms or raptures of your blood, 

Rise in proportion to your food ; 

And if you would improve your thought. 

You must be fed as well as laugh?, 
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writer’s stomach, appetite, and victuals, may be judged from 
his method, style, and subject, as certainly as if you were 
his mess-fellow, and sat at table with him. Hence we call a 
subject dry, a writer insipid, notions crude and indigested, 
a pamphlet empty and hungry, a style jejune ; and many 
such-like expressions, plainly alluding to the diet of an 
author ; and I make no manner of doubt, but Tully grounded 
that saying of “ helluo libro?'u?n ” upon the same observation. 

Now, I say, it is evident, if this be true, that every man 
at meat is most honoured when he is most humoured, or 
when he sits nearest to that which pleases his palate best; 
and consequently that is the first place to him upon that 
principle, and such men must be allowed to have the truest 
taste of honour of all others. I have observed these sort of 
people have generally a great propensity to roast beef ; and 
it will be granted, that to sit even at the foot of the table 

Your stomach makes your fabric roll. 

Just as the bias rules the bowl. 

That great Achilles might employ 
His strength, design’d to min Troy; 

He dined on Lion’s marrow, spread 
On toasts of ammunition-bread ; 

But by his mother sent away, 

Amongst the Thracian girls to play, 

Effeminate he sate and quiet, 

Strange product of a cheese-cake diet. 

# 4 - # 

Obsei ve these various operations 
Of food and drink in several nations. 

Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the strength of water-gruel? 

But who shall stand his rage and force, 

If first he rides then eats his horse? 

Sallads and eggs and lighter fare 
Tune the Italian spark’s guitar. 

And, if I take Dan Congreve right, 

Pudding and beef make Britons fight. 

Tokay and coffee cause the work 
Between the German and the Turk ; 

And both as they provisions want, 

Chicane, avoid, retreat, and faint. 

' Hunger and thirst, or guns and swords, 

Give the same death in different words. 

To push this argument no further, 

To starve a man in law is mart her, ” 

PiiOR’s Alma, ap. Poems, 1718, fob, p. 366. [S,] 
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next a sir-loin, which is a dish of dignity, and of old heredi- 
taiy knighthood, is in strictness of heraldry, more honour- 
able than a place next the biggest plain country squire at the 
upper end ; and I have often chosen it. 

But to return from this useful digression. The noble per- 
sonage aforementioned, who honoured me with his senti- 
ments upon this abstruse point, must be allowed to have as 
good a local memory as any lord in the kingdom, and has 
never been known once to mistake, or forget, or recede from 
that place of distinction, which is due to him. He could 
settle the forms of a royal interment, and adjust the cere- 
monies of a coronation, if occasion were; and I must add, 
but that he has more honour than to be officious, he could 
have determined that late controverted point of an English 
bishop’s place amongst ours, and had saved the house, had 
he been called upon, the trouble and delays of referring to 
English precedents . 1 

I say, his lordship (who is expert in heraldry, and as com- 
municative of that useful knowledge, as becomes noble 
spirits) has assured me, there is no notice taken in that 
science, of any distinction of place for learned faculties, and 
for mechanical ones, such as appear on collar-days, or riding 
the franchises ; 2 they are below the thoughts of a man of 
quality. He pretends not to know what by-laws, or private 
compacts of precedency there may be between goldsmiths 
and grocers, vintners and shoemakers. 

I have now before me a table of precedence given me by 
the same noble hand, reaching down from a prince of the 
blood to a country squire, and regarding every branch of 
their families in the minutest manner — which X reserve for 
my own use, and am envious enough to deny it to the world ; 
and the rather, that it is to be found in “ Mackenzie and 
Guillim ,” 3 and may be had for half-a-crown in the office. 

The case being so, there can be no other way, as I con- 
ceive, of deciding a question of precedency between the two 
faculties of law and physic, but by enquiring into their an- 
tiquity and dignity ; and whichsoever of them shall appear 

1 The question of precedence between the English and Irish Prelacy 
has been revived since the Union. [S.] 

2 Processions of the incorporations of Dublin. fS«] 
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to be most ancient and most useful to the world, 1 presume 
the world will in justice think fit to have the greater honour 
for, and give the precedence to. 

I take it for granted, that priority of time, caeferis paribus , 
gives a preference of place, and this naturally, or by common 
consent, for that I take to be the meaning of “ nature ” in 
most cases, viz. what is found reasonable in itself, and has 
been always agreed to by mankind, and is confirmed by 
constant and uninterrupted practice ; and this 1 desire some 
young preachers to take good notice of, and get by rote, I like- 
wise, by the way, take upon me, now I think of it, to advise 
a certain deacon of my acquaintance, to read Doctor Cum- 
berland 1 * all through, and twice, before he presumes to plead 
“the law of nature’ 3 in the pulpit; to learn mathematics 
before he pretends to demonstrate there; to peruse Aristotle, 
Tacitus, and the State Tracts, before he meddleswith politics; 
and be able to act Eteocles, before he attempts Greek quo- 
tations in his sermons. What if Jocasta or Antigone should 
hear a mispronunciation from the pulpit, or any other of 
those young Greeks, who so lately did an honour to Euripides, 
transported their audience into Thebes, and inspired the old 
bachelors on the foremost bench, with that watcoiroinv 
which they so handsomely represented ! 

I say, time gives a natural right of precedence by common 
consent, and hence age is honoured above youth, and by it. 
The very heathens thought it indecency, and a trespass in 
point of manners, “ si jitvenis sent non assurrexeritp if a 
young man did not rise up and give way to an older; and 
the canonists I hope will be ingenuous enough to own, 
though in this argument against their brethren the civilians, 
that it was a rule of the primitive church, that a deacon 
should not sit in the presence of a presbyter. In a word, 
wisdom and experience, which are divine qualities, are the 
properties of age, and make it honourable, and youth, in the 
want of them, contemptible. 

1 The Reverend Richard Cumberland, who died Bishop of Peter- 
borough in 17x8, was the author of a very learned work, entitled, “ Be 

Legibus Naturae Disquisitio Philosophica, in qua earum forma, summa 

capita, ordo, promulgatio et obligatio e rerum nature investigantur : 
Quinetiam Argument Philosophise Hobbeianae turn m oralis turn civilis, 
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But 1 don’t say this to mortify or discourage young men. 
I would not by any means have them despise themselves, 
for that is the ready way to be despised by others; and the 
consequences of contempt are fatal For my part, 1 take 
self-conceit and opinionativeness to be, of all others, the 
most useful and profitable quality of the mind. It has, to my 
knowledge, made bishops, and judges, and smart writers, 
and pretty fellows, and pleasant companions, and good 
preachers. It is a sure way of being agreeable to the ladies, 
who ever judge of men, as they observe men do of them- 
selves. If all men were to have the same opinion of them- 
selves that others have of them, there would not be, out of 
mere shame, above two sermons next Sunday in this large 
city, nor five lawyers to go through with the business of next 
term. Self-conceit supports the dignity of church and state, 
and I pronounce him an enemy to the public, who is so to 
that. 

Much less do I intend any trouble to young clergymen of 
the court or city by the foregoing remark; as if because 
deacons of old used to stand before presbyters, that now it 
were fit to rise when they come in, or give the civility of the 
hat or wall to any rusty u rum 55 1 in the street. I know the 
inconvenience of that mistaken piece of old breeding to both 
parties, and think it prudently laid aside. It is respect to an 
old parson not to oblige him to uncover in the cold, and 
unsocket his head with both hands, and so daggle his gown 
out of ceremony; it is the same respect to a spruce bob, to 
let it He quiet and undisturbed in its hat-case. I know no 
reason, why powder and oil should submit to grease and 
greyness, that a white wig should lower to hoary hair, or a 
brushed beaver strike to a Carolina hat with stays. 

I cannot forbear here to applaud the present refinement 
of ecclesiastics in their habits, and say they are more pri- 
mitive and regular in their dress than those of any age before 
them. A clergyman ought to be ko<t/xioq, /.<?, not as we read 
it, of good behaviour, but well dressed ; as indeed nothing 
contributes more to polite behaviour than good clothes. 
This is a various reading ; and here I observe, for the use 
of young stagers in divinity, that nothing will bring them 

1% 

1 C ' Writ ovnvocoinn •f/v** o MornrirmoT) fQ 1 
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into greater repute for deep learning, than to enterprise in 
criticism, and adventure betimes to change the common read- 
ing of any text in the Bible. This single word is, in my 
opinion, enough to vindicate their silks and velvets against 
all the fanatics in Christendom, and our own canons to back 
them. 

It is an old observation, that piety is mostly supported 
by the female sex: so that whatever is agreeable to them is 
for the advantage of religion, and consequently the clergy 
should dress in respect to the ladies, i.e. for the good of 
the church. And indeed I have known some of the younger 
sort, that could not preach with a ruffled band, or a wig out 
of curl; and a certain lady of my acquaintance, very religious, 
and who had a good taste of men, always made a judgment 
from the air and dress of the preacher, and never relished 
any doctrine that came not recommended with a scarf and a 
diamond ring. I am not one that, “ ambitiosa recidet or - 
namenta” w r ould strip the young clergy, and retrench their 
decencies of dress. So far from it, that I wash them with all 
my heart greater elegance, and finer apparel. Well fare the 
heart of that sprightly youth, a deacon of this church, w r ho 
I foresee shall first adventure to hoop 1 his canonical coat, 
and border his band or shirt with Mechlin lace, or a modest 
fringe. 

But to return from this incident to my subject again (from 
which a vast impetuous force of wit, and learning, and love 
of my country have led me devious). The nicest logicians will 
allow it a fair way of arguing in all cases, to refer to things 
what is true as to persons ; and therefore I conclude, if physic 
be a faculty more ancient than that of civil law, then it 
literally goes before it, i.e. takes place of it; and I hope it 
will not be denied, that physic is as old as the occasion of 
it; as old indeed within a few days, as mankind; which can 
by no means be said of the other, in comparison, upstart 
profession, unless any one will be so hardy to affirm, there 
was a Doctors’ Commons or Bishops’ Court in Paradise. 
And if any man should insist to know the year and day of 
the rise of physic, I take him to be ignorant of religion and 

1 In the reign of peorge I. men’s coats were stiffened in the skirts 
with buckram, so as to bear no small resemblance to hoops. fS, 1 
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history, and will disdain an answer; though I could tell him 
not only what the first distemper was, and that epidemical, 
viz. a falling sickness, but also who it was that cured it ; but 
I don't think fit to gratify dulness and ignorance so far. 

I have ever blamed St. Jerome in my heart for indiscretion, 
that when some pragmatical deacons set up for equality with 
presbyters, he to humble them, made presbyters equal in 
effect to bishops ; and I could do something of the same 
kind in the present dispute, and shew those assuming 
civilians, that they can with so little reason arrogate a place 
above physicians, or an equality with them, that, in my 
humble opinion, some faculties which they have in contempt, 
,are superior to them in point of time, which 1 have already 
proved to be the natural ground of precedency; and it is 
enough here but to name the excellent faculties of music 
and poetry, whose antiquity, I think, no man of sense or 
modesty will call in question. 

But having mentioned poetry, I must go aside a little to 
salute my worthy friend 1 the professor 2 of, or to speak more 
properly, the reader in, that faculty in Oxford, who has be- 
friended the world so much by his incomparable perform- 
ances of that kind, 3 especially his latest. I will own he has 
taught me, and I believe some other gentlemen who had lost 
their Latin, the true grammatical construction of Virgil, 1 
and deserves not our acknowledgments only, but those of 
Eton and Westminster, I am sensible, construction is as 
necessary to the relish and use of an author, as chewing is 
to taste and digestion. However, I must take upon me to 
admonish him of one great mistake, and I know that the 
modesty of the man, and the good nature familiar to him, 

1 The Reverend Mr. Trap, [Joseph Trapp, M.A., afterwards D.D.] 
(who has lately resigned that post, and is succeeded theiein by the 
Reverend Mr. War ton [Thomas Waiton, M.A., afterwards B.D.] of 
Magd. College.) [Note in 1722 edit.] 
a Dr. Joseph Trapp was elected Poetry Professor in 1708, and pub- 
lished his lectures under the title of u Praelectiones Poeticae. ” Although 
a Tory, the son of a Tory, he had somehow given offence to Swift, who 
mentions him with disrespect in his Journal to Stella, The praise be- 
stowed in the text is plainly ironical. [S. ] 

■* His ie Praelectiones Poeticae.” [Note in 1722 edit.] 

1 His translation of Virgil’s Aeneid into blank verse. [Note in 1722 
edit! 
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and which shines as much in his conversation, as wit and 
true poetry does in his works, 1 will bear it from a friend. 
He has more than once, as I remember, put jessamine for 
sweet-marjoram, the true version; but as this, and a few 
more, are his only variations from the letter of the original, 
it may well be excused; my fear is, that school-boys may 
come to suffer by his mistake. I dare venture to affirm, in 
favour of that good pot-herb, that sweet-marjoram is not 
improper either in broth or heroics. 

Though I think what has been urged is sufficient to weigh 
in favour of the faculty I have here espoused ; yet, upon occa- 
sion, 1 could allow all this to go for nothing, and place the 
controversy upon another footing, and argue from the natural 
dignity of medicine itself, and the universal use and benefit 
of it to mankind: For it is well known, that physic has been 
always necessary to the world, and what mankind cannot be 
without. It has been requisite in all ages and places, which 
is more than can be asserted in behalf of law, either civil or 
canon. I don’t believe they know anything of these in China 
or the Mogul’s country, but we know they do of physic, 
which prevails in the East, which supplies us with great part 
of our materia medica; and no Englishman ought in gratitude 
to forget, that the great genius and honour of England was 
cured of a fit of the gout by a salutary moss from the east. 2 3 

But this is not all. The force of physic goes further than 
the body, and is of use in relieving the mind under most of 
its disorders : And this I dare venture to affirm, having fre- 
quently made the experiment upon my own person with 
never-failing success ; and this I did by the direction of my 
worthy parish minister, who is indeed an excellent divine, 
and withal an able physician; and a good physician only to 
be the better divine. That good man has often quieted my 
conscience with an emetic, has dissipated troublesome 

1 In the Journal, Swift says, “Trapp is a coxcomb, and the other 

not very deep, and their judgment in things of wit and sense is mira- 
culous.” [S.] 

3 See Sir William Temple’s essay “ On the Cure of Gout by Moxa,” 
an Indian moss so called. As the treatment consisted in making up the 
moss into a pastil e, which was set on lire and suffered to consume itself 
upon the part affected, it is probable, that, notwithstanding Sir William 
Temple’s high attlioiity, few patients cared to encounter so rude a 
mode of cure. — See Temple’s Works, vol. Hi. p. 246. [S.] 
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thoughts with a cordial, or exhilarating drops, has cured me 
of a love-fit by breathing a vein, and removed anger and re- 
venge by the prescription of a draught, thence called bitter; 
and in these and other instances, has convinced me, that 
physic is of use to the very soul, as far as that depends on 
the crasis of the body. 

Mentem sanari, corpus ut aegrum, 

Ceinimus et flecti Medicina posse videmus. 

Lucret. iii. 510. 

And I am so fully persuaded of this, that I never see a 
wretch go to execution, but I lament that he had not been 
in the hands of a good physician, who would have corrected 
those peccant humours of his body, which brought him to 
that untimely death. 

Now can anything like this be pleaded in behalf of one 
or other of the two laws we are dealing with, or of both to- 
gether? By the way, I must observe here, that these two 
laws, civil and canon, are put in couples for their unlucki- 
ness, and I think they ought to be muzzled too. And here 
lies the disadvantage of the present dispute ; physic we know 
is a plain simple thing; now that this single faculty, without 
one friend on earth to take its part and be a second, should 
dispute with a pair at once, is as if one poor blood-hound 
should engage with a couple of mastiffs ; or that a man 
should fight a gentleman and his lackey, or with a single 
rapier against sword and pistol; 5 tis very foul play, and 
standers-by should interpose; so hard are the terms of this 
debate; but there is no help for it; these two fast friends 
can scarce be parted, and are seldom found asunder; they 
must rise and fall together. My Lord Bacon used to say, 
very familiarly, “ When I rise, my a — rises with me.” I 
ask pardon for the rudeness of the allusion; but it is certain 
that the canon law is but the tail, the fag-end, or footman 
of the civil, and like vermin in rotten wood, rose in the 
church in the age of its corruption, and when it wanted 
physic to purge it. 

But I am wearing of proving so plain a point: To me it 
is clear beyond contradiction, that the antiquity and dignity 
of physic do give it the precedence of civil law and its friend. 

T fwnlrl Rpta xr&rxr ASicilv etnn fh** mrvniRc nf 
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civilians, by an example or two of great authority ; but I hope 
they will take the hint, and save me the trouble: And lor 
lay-professors, I will only say, he that is not convinced, has 
little sense not only of religion (perhaps that is their least 
consideration) but of good manners, and loyalty, and good 
fellowship. The blood of the de Media's 1 flows in the best 
veins in Europe ; and I know not how far any slight offered 
to the faculty may exasperate the present King of France, 
or the Grand Duke, to a resentment prejudicial to our 
wines, and the public peace and the present posture of affairs. 
All that love their country, and right good Florence, will 
perceive by this, on which side of the argument they ought 
to appear. 

And now for the universal peace of mankind, I make the 
following rule, to be observed by all professors in each 
faculty, and their understrappers : 1 decree, that a doctor 
of physic shall take place of a doctor of laws ; a surgeon of 
an advocate; an apothecary of a proctor of office, and a 
tooth-drawer of a register in the court. I intended this for 
a parallel; but here it fails me, and the lines meet. 2 

I shall now only observe further, that as the case seems 
desperate on the side of civilians, in point of reason, so I 
hear they have another game to play, and are for appealing 
to authority; as I have known a school-boy fairly beaten at 
cuffs, run with a bloody nose to complain to his master. I 
am credibly informed, there is a design on foot to bring in 
heads of a bill in favour of civilians next sessions of parlia- 
ment; but how generous that sort of proceeding is, I leave 
the world to judge. I am but one, and will certainly oppose 
any such motion in my place, though from the number of 
civilians in the house, I have reason to apprehend it will be 
to little purpose. The college, a true alma mater , has dubbed 
most of us doctors, and has been more wise than Christian 


1 Thai this celebrated family actually took their name from the 
medical profession, is certain, notwithstanding the very flattering gene- 
alogies with which they were supplied by poets and heralds after they 
had attained to eminence. It is supposed the golden balls borne in their 
arms, were neither more nor less than gilded pills. [S.] 

2 A sneer at Sachevereli, who was so ignorant as to talk, in a sermon 
preached before fhe University, of parallel lines meeting in a centre, 
fb.] 
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in her favours of that kind ; for she has not “ given, hoping 
for nothing again.” 

But here 1 enter my protest against all designs that may 
any way prejudice so great and illustrious a body of men, as 
our College of Physicians are; and I shall take care to draw 
out the substance of this argument, and present it in short 
heads to each member at a proper time, and am not without 
some hopes that reason may weigh with them. 

In the meantime, I hope a worthy gentleman, a member 
of our house, will stand up on that occasion, and assert the 
rights of a faculty, which he has entered into, and does an 
honour to. It must be remembered to his credit, that being 
equally skilled in physic, and civil law, and perhaps in di- 
vinity as well as either, he chose to commence in medicine, 
having chiefly qualified himself for that noble faculty by 
repeated travels, and enriched his mind with many curious 
observations, which the world may, in time, expect incredible 
benefit from. 

If any man thinks fit to reply to this argument, and rectify 
any mistakes in it, I desire him to preserve his temper, and 
debate the matter with the same coolness that I have done, 
that no blood may be drawn in the controversy, nor any 
reason given me to complain of “ civilis vulnera dextrae ” As 
conviction chiefly engaged me on the side of physicians, so 
in some measure, a sense of gratitude for a faculty to which 
I owe the comforts of life, and perhaps life itself, having re- 
ceived from it unspeakable ease in the two inveterate dis- 
tempers the spleen and the gout. 
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AN ESSAY ON MODERN 
EDUCATION . 1 

‘C'E.OM frequently reflecting upon the course and method 
-*• of educating youth in this and a neighbouring kingdom, 
with the general success and consequence thereof, I am 
come to this determination, that education is always the 
worse in proportion to the wealth and grandeur of the 
parents; nor do I doubt in the least, that if the whole world 
were now under the dominion of one monarch (provided I 
might be allowed to choose where he should fix the seat of 
his empire) the onlyson and heir of that monarch would be the 
worst educated mortal that ever was born since the creation ; 
and I doubt the same proportion will hold through all de- 
grees and titles, from an emperor downward to the common 
gentry. 

I do not say that this has been always the case; for, in 
better times, it was directly otherwise, and a scholar may fill 
half his Greek and Roman shelves with authors of the 
noblest birth, as well as highest virtue: nor do I tax all 
nations at present with this defect, for I know there are 
some to be excepted, and particularly Scotland, under all 
the disadvantages of its climate and soil, if that happiness 
be not rather owing even to those very disadvantages. What 
is then to be done, if this reflection must fix on two countries, 
which will be most ready to take offence, and which, of all 
others, it will be least prudent or safe to offend? 

But there is one circumstance yet more dangerous and 
lamentable: for if, according to the posiulatum already laid 
down, the higher quality any youth is of, he is in greater 

1 This is No. IX of “ The Intelligencer,” of which the title in 1729 
was “ The foolish Methods of Education among the Nobility.” [T. S.] 
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likelihood to be worse educated, it behoves me to dread 
and keep far from the verge of scandalum magnatum . 

Retracting, therefore, that hazardous jtostulatum , I shall 
venture no farther at present than to say, that perhaps some 
additional care in educating the sons of nobility, and prin- 
cipal gentry, might not be ill employed. If this be not de- 
livered with softness enough, I must for the future be silent. 

In the meantime, let me ask only two questions, which 
relate to England. 1 I ask, first, how it comes about that, for 
above sixty years past, the chief conduct of affairs has been 
generally placed in the hands of new men, with very few 
exceptions? The noblest blood of England having been 
shed in the grand rebellion, many great families became ex- 
tinct, or were supported only by minors. When the King 
was restored, very few of those lords remained who began, 
or at least had improved, their education under the reigns 
of King James or King Charles I., of which lords the two 
principal were the Marquis of Ormond, and the Earl of 
Southampton. The minors had, during the rebellion and 
usurpation, either received too much tincture of bad prin- 
ciples from those fanatic times, or, coming to age at the 
Restoration, fell into the vices of that dissolute reign. 

I date from this era the corrupt method of education 
among us, and, in consequence thereof, the necessity the 
Crown lay under of introducing new men into the chief con- 
duct of public affairs, or to the office of what we now call 
prime ministers; men of art, knowledge, application and in- 
sinuation, merely for want of a supply among the nobility. 
They were generally (though not always) of good birth; 
sometimes younger brothers, at other times such, who, 
although inheriting good estates, yet happened to be well 
educated, and provided with learning. Such, under that 
king, were Hyde, Bridgeman, Clifford, Osborn, Godolpbin, 
Ashley Cooper: few or none under the short reign of 
King James II. ; under King William, Somers, Montague, 
Churchill, Vernon, Boyle, and many others: under the 
Queen, Harley, St John, Harcourt, Trevor: who, indeed, 
were persons of the best private families, but unadorned 

1 6 ‘Which relate to England ” in iC Miscellanies,” voL Hi., 1732. In 
this volume the rest of the sentence is omitted. [T. S. j 
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with titles. So in the following reign, Mr Robert Walpole 
was for man}? years prime minister, in which post he still 
happily continues: his brother Horace is ambassador extra- 
ordinary to France. Mr Addison and Mr Craggs, without 
the least alliance to support them, have been secretaries of 
state . 1 

If the facts have been thus for above sixty years past, 
(whereof I could, with a little farther recollection, produce 
many more instances,) I would ask again, how it has hap- 
pened, that in a nation plentifully abounding with nobility, 
so great share in the most competent parts of public manage- 
ment has been for so long a period chiefly entrusted to 
commoners; unless some omissions or defects of the highest 
import may be charged upon those, to whom the care of 
educating our noble youth had been committed? For, if 
there be any difference between human creatures in the 
point of natural parts, as we usually call them, it should seem, 
that the advantage lies on the side of children born from 
noble and wealthy parents; the same traditional sloth and 
luxury, which render their body weak and effeminate, per- 
haps refining and giving a freer motion to the spirits, beyond 
what can be expected from the gross, robust issue of meaner 
mortals. Add to this the peculiar advantages, which all 
young noblemen possess by the privileges of their birth ; 
such as a free access to courts, and a universal deference 
paid to their persons. 

But, as my Lord Bacon charges it for a fault on princes, 
that they are impatient to compass ends, without giving 

1 Hyde is, Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon; Bridgeman = Sir 
Orlando Bridgeman (1606-1674), who succeeded Clarendon as Keeper of 
the Great Seal ; Clifford = Thomas Clifford, first Lord Clifford of Chud- 
leigh (1630-1673), a member of the Cabal Ministry; Osborn = Thomas 
Osborne, Duke of Leeds (1631-1712), who succeeded Clifford as Lord 
High Treasurer. He was impeached by the Earl of Shaftesbury, his 
enemy; Godolphin = Sidney, Earl of Godolphin, Queen Anne’s great 
treasurer; Ashley Cooper = Earl of Shaftesbury (1621-1683) the famous 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; Somers = John Lord Somers ; Montague = 
Charles Montagu, Earl of Halifax (1661-1715); Churchill = John 
Churchill, Duke of Marlborough; St. John = Henry St. John, Earl 
Bolingbroke ; Vernon = James Vernon (1646-1727), Secretary of State; 
Boyle = Charles Boyle, fourth Earl of Orrery (1676-1731); Harcourt = 
Simon Harcourt, first Viscount Iiarcourt (1661-17^7); Trevor = Sir 
John Trevor (1637-1717) Speaker of the House of Commons, [T, S.] 
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themselves the trouble of consulting or executing the means ; 
so, perhaps, it may be the disposition of young nobles, either 
from the indulgence of parents, tutors, and governors, or 
their own inactivity, that they expect the accomplishments 
of a good education, without the least expense of time or 
study to acquire them. 

What I said last, I am ready to retract, for the case is 
infinitely worse ; and the very maxims set up to direct modem 
education are enough to destroy all the seeds of knowledge, 
honour, wisdom, and virtue among us. The current opinion 
prevails, that the study of Greek and Latin is loss of time; 
that public schools, by mingling the sons of noblemen with 
those of the vulgar, engage the former in bad company; 
that whipping breaks the spirits of lads well bom; that uni- 
versities make young men pedants; that to dance, fence, 
speak French, and know how to behave yourself among great 
persons of both sexes, comprehends the whole duty of a 
gentleman. 

I cannot but think, this wise system of education has been 
much cultivated among us, by those worthies of the army, 
who during the last war returned from Flanders at the close 
of each campaign, became the dictators of behaviour, dress, 
and politeness, to all those youngsters, who frequent choco- 
late-coffee-gaminghouses, drawing-rooms, operas, levees, and 
assemblies: where a colonel, by his pay, perquisites and 
plunder, was qualified to outshine many peers of the realm; 
and by the influence of an exotic habit and demeanour, 
added to other foreign accomplishments, gave the law to the 
whole town, and was copied as the standard pattern of what- 
ever was refined in dress, equipage, conversation, or diver- 
sions. 

I remember, in those times, an admired original of that 
vocation sitting in a coffeehouse near two gentlemen, whereof 
one was of the clergy, who were engaged in some discourse, 
that savoured of learning. This officer thought fit to inter* 
pose, and professing to deliver the sentiments of his fra- 
ternity, as well as his own, (and probably he did so of too 
many among them,) turned to the clergyman, and spoke in 
the following manner: “ D — n me, doctor, say what you will, 
the army is the only school for gentlemen. Do you think 
my Lrod Marlborough beat the French with Greek and 
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Latin ? D — n me, a scholar when he comes into good com- 
pany, what Is he but an ass ? D — n me, I would be glad by 
G — d to see any of your scholars with his nouns and his 
verbs, and his philosophy, and trigonometry, what a figure 
he would make at a siege, or blockade, or rencountering — — 
I) — n me,” &C. 1 After which he proceeded with a volley of 
military terms, less significant, sounding worse, and harder 
to be understood, than any that were ever coined by the 
commentators upon Aristotle. I would not here be thought 
to charge the soldiery with ignorance and contempt of learn- 
ing, without allowing exceptions, of which I have known 
many; but, however, the worst example, especially in a great 
majority, will certainly prevail. 

1 have heard, that the late Earl of Oxford, in the time of 
his ministry, never passed by White’s chocolatehouse (the 
common rendezvous of infamous sharpers and noble cullies) 
without bestowing a curse upon that famous academy, as 
the bane of half the English nobility. I have likewise been 
told another passage concerning that great minister, which, 
because it gives a humorous idea of one principal ingredient 
in modern education, take as follows. Le Sack, the famous 
French dancing master, in great admiration, asked a friend, 
whether it were true, that Mr Harley was made an earl and 
lord treasurer? and finding it confirmed said, “Well; I 
wonder what the devil the Queen could see in him ; for I 
attended him two years, and he was the greatest dunce that 
ever I taught .” 2 

Another hindrance to good education, and I think the 
the greatest of any, is that pernicious custom in rich and 
noble families, of entertaining French tutors in their houses. 
These wretched pedagogues are enjoined by the father, to 
take special care that the boy shall be perfect in his French ; 
by the mother, that master must not walk till he is hot, nor 
be suffered to play with other boys, nor be wet in his feet, 
nor daub his clothes, and to see the dancing master attends 
constantly, and does his duty; she farther insists, that he be 

r Swift has versified very near the whole of this passage in his poem 
on Hamilton’s Bawn, where it is put in the mouth of the Captain of 
Dragoons. [$.] 

2 The story of Le Sack many of the Dean’s fri^ids have heard him 
tell, as he had it from the Earl himself. See “T&tler,” No. xx. [S.] 
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not kept too long poring on his book, because he is subject 
to sore eyes, and of a weakly constitution. 

By these methods, the young gentleman is, in every article, 
as fully accomplished at eight years old, as at eight and 
twenty, age adding only to the growth of his person and his 
vice ; 1 so that if you should look at him in his boyhood 
through the magnifying end of a perspective, and in his man- 
hood through the other, it would be impossible to spy any 
difference; the same airs, the same strut, the same cock of 
his hat, and posture of his sword, (as far as the change of 
fashions will allow,) the same understanding, the same com- 
pass of knowledge, with the very same absurdity, impudence, 
and impertinence of tongue . 2 

He is taught from the nursery, that he must inherit a 
great estate, and has no need to mind his book, which is a 
lesson he never forgets to the end of his life. His chief 
solace is to steal down and play at spanfarthing with the 
page or young blackamoor, or little favourite footboy, one 
of which is his principal confident and bosom friend. 

There is one young lord 3 4 in this town, who, by an un- 
exampled piece of good fortune, was miraculously snatched 
out of the gulph of ignorance, confined to a public school 
for a due term of years, well whipped when he deserved it, 
clad no better than his comrades, and always their play- 
fellow on the same foot, had no precedence in the school, 
but what was given him by his merit, and lost it whenever 
he was negligent. It is well known, how many mutinies were 

1 The “Miscellanies ” of 1732 has it: “Age adding only to the 
growth of this person and his vice.” [T. S.] 

2 The late Sir David Dalrymple gives this account of the state of the 
gay world in the reign of Queen Anne ; 

“ General Bland told me that every gay man about the town did not 
pretend to be a beau in the days of Queen Anne; it was a peculiar 
character, and distinguished by bold strokes, as having horses of a par- 
ticular colour, or the like. In process of time this distinction was lost, 
and the word was applied to all fine men , as the lower female vulgar 
term them. As soon as beau became a nomen multitudinis , there was a 
necessity of ranging the fine men under different classes; and it is but 
justice to this age to say, that it has invented a name for almost every 
character that distinguishes itself by dress or behaviour, from the plain 
men who choose to pass unobserved in the crowd,” — • Letter , dated Edin* 
May ^177^ [S.] # 

4 Lord Mountcashel, bred at Dr, Sheridan’s school [S.] 
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bred at this unprecedented treatment what complaints 
among his relations, and other great ones of both sexes; 
that his stockings with silver clocks were ravished from him ; 
that he wore his own hair; that his dress was undistinguished; 
that he was not fit to appear at a ball or assembly, nor suf- 
fered to go to either: and it was with the utmost difficulty, 
he became qualified for his present removal, where he may 
probably be farther persecuted, and possibly with success, if 
the firmness of a very worthy governor and his own good 
dispositions will not preserve him. I confess, I cannot but 
wish, he may go on in the way he began ; because I have a 
curiosity to know by so singular an experiment, whether 
truth, honour, justice, temperance, courage, and good sense, 
acquired by a school and college education, may not pro- 
duce a very tolerable lad, although he should happen to fail 
in one or two of those accomplishments, which, in the 
general vogue, are held so important to the finishing of a 
gentleman. 

It is true, I have known an academical education to have 
been exploded in public assemblies; and have heard more 
than one or two persons of high rank declare, they could 
learn nothing more at Oxford and Cambridge, than to drink 
ale and smoke tobacco; wherein I firmly believed them, and 
could have added some hundred examples from my own 
observation in one of those universities ; but they all were of 
young heirs sent thither only for form ; either from schools, 
where they were not suffered by their careful parents to stay 
above three months in the year ; or from under the manage- 
ment of French family tutors, who yet often attended them 
to their college, to prevent all possibility of their improve- 
ment; but I never yet knew any one person of quality, who 
followed his studies at the university, and carried away his 
just proportion of learning, that was not ready upon all 
occasions to celebrate and defend that course of education, 
and to prove a patron of learned men. 

There is one circumstance in a learned education, which 
ought to have much weight, even with those who have no 
learning at all. The books read at school and college are 
full of incitements to virtue, and discouragements from vice, 
drawn from the wisest reasons, the strongest motives, and 
the most influencing examples. Thus young minds are filled 
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early with an inclination to good, and an abhorrence of evil, 
both which increase in them, according to the advances 
they make in literature; and although they may be, and too 
often are, drawn by the temptations of youth, and the oppor- 
tunities of a large fortune, into some irregularities, when 
they come forward into the great world, yet it is ever with 
reluctance and compunction of mind; because their bias to 
virtue still continues. They may stray sometimes, out of 
infirmity or compliance; but they will soon return to the 
right road, and keep it always in view. I speak only of those 
excesses, which are too much the attendants of youth and 
warmer blood; for as to the points of honour, truth, justice, 
and other noble gifts of the mind, wherein the temperature 
of the body has no concern, they are seldom or ever known 
to be wild. 

I have engaged myself very unwarily in too copious a 
subject for so short a paper. The present scope I would 
aim at, is, to prove that some proportion of human know- 
ledge appears requisite to those, who by their birth or fortune 
are called to the making of laws, and, in a subordinate way, 
to the execution of them; and that such knowledge is not 
to be obtained, without a miracle, under the frequent, cor- 
rupt, and sottish methods of educating those, who are born 
to wealth or titles. For I would have it remembered, that I 
do by no means confine these remarks to young persons of 
noble birth; the same errors running through all families, 
where there is wealth enough to afford, that their sons (at 
least the eldest) may be good for nothing. Why should my 
son be a scholar, when it is not intended that he should live 
by his learning? By this rule, if what is commonly said be 
true, that “ money answers all things,” why should my son 
be honest, temperate, just, or charitable, since he has no 
intention to depend upon any of these qualities for a mainten- 
ance? 

When all is done, perhaps, upon the whole, the matter is 
not so bad as I would make it; and God, who works good 
out of evil, acting only by the ordinary course and rule of 
nature, permits this continual circulation of human things, 
for his own unsearchable ends. The father grows rich by 
avarice, injustice, oppression; he is a tyrant in the neighbour- 
hood over slaves and beggars, whom he calls his tenants. 
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Why should he desire to have qualities infused into his son, 
which himself never possessed, or knew, or found the want 
of, in the acquisition of his wealth? The son, bred in sloth 
and idleness, becomes a spendthrift, a cully, a profligate, and 
goes out of the world a beggar, as his father came in: thus 
the former is punished for his own sins, as well as for those 
of the latter. The dunghill, having raised a huge mushroom 
of short duration, is now spread to enrich other men’s lands. 
It is indeed of worse consequence, where noble families are 
gone to decay; because their titles and privileges outlive 
their estates: and politicians tell us, that nothing is more 
dangerous to the public, than a numerous nobility without 
merit or fortune. But even here God has likewise prescribed 
some remedy in the order of nature; so many great families 
coming to an end, by the sloth, luxury, and abandoned 
lusts, which enervated their breed through every succession, 
producing gradually a more effeminate race wholly unfit for 
propagation. 
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This essay, evidently intended for a lengthy dissertation on a subject 
which Swift had much at heart, remains but a fragment. It appeared 
first in vol. viii (pait i, pp, 265-8) of the edition of Swift’s works pub- 
lished in 1765, from which the present text is taken. 
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T HERE is a subject of controversy which I have fre- 
quently met with, in mixed and select companies of 
both sexes, and sometimes only of men: — “Whether it be 
prudent to choose a wife who hath good natural sense, some 
taste of wit and humour, sufficiently versed in her own 
natural language, able to read and to relish history, books 
of travels, moral or entertaining discourses, and be a tolerable 
judge of the beauties in poetry?” 

This question is generally determined in the negative by 
the women themselves, but almost universally by the men. 

We must observe, that, in this debate, those whom we 
call men and women of fashion are only to be understood, 
not merchants, tradesmen, or others of such occupations, 
who are not supposed to have shared in a liberal education. 
I except, likewise, all ministers of state during their power, 
lawyers and physicians in great practice, persons in such 
employments as take up the greater part of the day, and 
perhaps some other conditions of life which I cannot call to 
mind. Neither must I forget to except all gentlemen of the 
army, from the general to the ensign; because those qualifi- 
cations above-mentioned, in a wife, are wholly out of their 
element and comprehension; together with all mathemati- 
cians, and gentlemen lovers of music, metaphysicians, vir- 
tuosi, and great talkers, who have all amusements enough of 
their own. All these put together will amount to a great 
number of adversaries, whom I shall have no occasion to 
encounter, because I am already of their sentiments. Those 
persons whom I mean to include, are the bulk of lords, 
knights, and squires, throughout England, whether they re- 
side between the town and country, or generally in either. 
I do also include those of the clergy, wh<? have tolerably 
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good preferments in London or any other parts of the 
kingdom. 

The most material arguments that I have met with, on 
the negative side of this great question, are what I shall 
now impartially report, in as strong a light as I think they 
can bear. 

It is argued, “That the great end of marriage is propaga- 
tion : that, consequently, the principal business of a wife is 
to breed children, and to take care of them in their infancy ; 
that the wife is to look to her family, watch over the 
servants, see that they do their work; that she be absent 
from her house as little as possible; that she is answerable 
for everything amiss in her family; that she is to obey all 
the lawful commands of her husband, and visit or be visited 
by no persons whom he disapproves; that her whole busi- 
ness, if well performed, will take up most hours of the day; 
that the greater she is, and the more servants she keeps, 
her inspection must increase accordingly. For, as a family 
represents a kingdom, so the wife, who is her husband’s first 
minister, must, under him, direct all the officers of state, 
even to the lowest ; and report their behaviour to her hus- 
band, as the first minister does to his prince. That such a 
station requires much time, and thought, and order; and, if 
well executed, leaves but little time for visits or diversions. 

“That a humour of reading books, except those of devo- 
tion or housewifery, is apt to turn a woman’s brain; that 
plays, romances, novels, and love-poems, are only proper to 
instruct them how to carry on an intrigue ; that all affecta- 
tion of knowledge, beyond what is merely domestic, renders 
them vain, conceited, and pretending; that the natural 
levity of woman wants ballast; and, when she once begins 
to think she knows more than others of her sex, she will 
begin to despise her husband, and grow fond of every cox- 
comb who pretends to any knowledge in books; that she 
will learn scholastic words; make herself ridiculous by pro- 
nouncing them wrong, and applying them absurdly in all 
companies; that, in the meantime, her household affairs, 
and the care of her children, will be wholly laid aside; her 
toilet will be crowded with all the under-wits where the con- 
versation will pass in criticizing on the last play or poem 
that comes outf and she will be careful to remember all the 
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remarks that were made, in order to retail them in the next 
visit, especially in company who know nothing of the matter; 
that she will have all the impertinence of a pedant, without 
the knowledge ; and for every new acquirement, will become 
so much the worse.” 

To say the truth, that shameful and almost universal 
neglect of good education among our nobility, gentry, and 
indeed among all others who are born to good estates, will 
make this essay of little use to the present age; for, con- 
sidering the modern way of training up both sexes in ignor- 
ance, idleness, and vice, it is of little consequence how they 
are coupled together. And therefore my speculations on this 
subject can be only of use to a small number; for, in the 
present situation of the world, none but wise and good men 
can fail of missing their match, whenever they are disposed 
to marry; and consequently there is no reason for complaint 
on either side. The forms by which a husband and wife are 
to live, with regard to each other and to the world, are suffi- 
ciently known and fixed, in direct contradiction to every 
precept of morality, religion, or civil institution; it would 
be therefore an idle attempt to aim at breaking so firm an 
establishment. 

But as it sometimes happens, that an elder brother dies 
late enough to leave the younger at the university,, after he 
hath made some progress in learning; if we suppose him to 
have a tolerable genius, and a desire to improve it, he may 
consequently learn to value and esteem wisdom and know- 
ledge wherever he finds them, even after his father’s death, 
when his title and estate come into his own possession. Of 
this kind, I reckon, by a favourable computation, there may 
possibly be found, by a strict search among the nobility and 
gentry throughout England, about five hundred. Among 
those of all other callings or trades, who are able to maintain 
a son at the university, about treble that number. The sons 
of clergymen bred to learning with any success, must, by 
reason of their parents’ poverty, be very inconsiderable, many 
of them being only admitted servitors in colleges, (and con- 
sequently proving good for nothing). I shall therefore count 
them to be not above fourscore. But, to avoid fractions, 1 
shall suppose there may possibly be a round number of two 
thousand male human creatures in England (including 
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Wales), who have a tolerable share of reading and good 
sense. I include in this list all persons of superior abilities, 
or great genius, or true judgment and taste, or of profound 
literature, who, I am confident, we may reckon to be at 
least five-and-twenty. 

1 am very glad to have this opportunity of doing an honour 
to my country, by a computation which I am afraid foreigners 
may conceive to be partial; when, out of only fifteen thou- 
sand families of lords and estated gentlemen, which may 
probably be their number, I suppose one in thirty to be 
tolerably educated, with a sufficient share of good sense. 
Perhaps the censure may be just. And therefore, upon 
cooler thoughts, to avoid all cavils, I shall reduce them to 
one thousand, which, at least, will be a number sufficient to 
fill both Plouses of Parliament. 

The daughters of great and rich families, computed after 
the same manner, will hardly amount to above half the 
number of the male; because the care of their education is 
either left entirely to their mothers, or they are sent to 
boarding-schools, or put into the hands of English or French 
governesses, and generally the worst that can be gotten for 
money. So that, after the reduction I was compelled to, 
from two thousand to one, half the number of well-educated 
nobility and gentry must either continue in a single life, or 
be forced to couple themselves with women for whom they 
can possibly have no esteem; I mean fools, prudes, coquettes, 
gamesters, saunterers, endless talkers of nonsense, splenetic 
idlers, intriguers, given to scandal and censure, * * 
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HINTS TOWARDS AN ESSAY ON 
CONVERSATION. 

I HAVE observed few obvious subjects to have been so 
seldom, or, at least, so slightly handled as this; and, in- 
deed, I know few so difficult to be treated as it ought, nor 
yet upon which there seemeth so much to be said. 

Most things, pursued by men for the happiness of public 
or private life, our wit or folly have so refined, that they 
seldom subsist but in idea; a true friend, a good marriage, 
a perfect form of government, with some others, require so 
many ingredients, so good in their several kinds, and so 
much niceness in mixing them, that for some thousands of 
years men have despaired of reducing their schemes to per- 
fection. But, in conversation, it is, or might be otherwise; 
for here we are only to avoid a multitude of errors, which, 
although a matter of some difficulty, may be in every man’s 
power, for want of which it remaineth as mere an idea as the 
other. Therefore it seemeth to me, that the truest way to 
understand conversation, is to know the faults and errors to 
which it is subject, and from thence every man to form 
maxims to himself whereby it may be regulated, because it 
requireth few talents to which most men are not born, or 
at least may not acquire without any great genius or study. 
For nature hath left every man a capacity of being agree- 
able, though not of shining in company; and there are an 
hundred men sufficiently qualified for both, who, by a very 
few faults, that they might correct in half an hour, are not 
so much as tolerable. 

I was prompted to write my thoughts upon this subject 
by mere indignation, to reflect that so useful and innocent 
a pleasure, so fitted for every period and corfHirion nf lifo 
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and so much in all men’s power, should be so much neg- 
lected and abused. 

And in this discourse it will be necessary to note those 
errors that are obvious, as well as others which are seldomer 
observed, since there are few so obvious, or acknowledged, 
into which most men, some time or other, are not apt to 
ran. 

For instance: Nothing is more generally exploded than 
the folly of talking too much ; yet I rarely remember to have 
seen five people together, where some one among them hath 
not been predominant in that kind, to the great constraint 
and disgust of all the rest. But among such as deal in mul- 
titudes of words, none are comparable to the sober deliberate 
talker, who proceedeth with much thought and caution, 
maketh his preface, brancheth out into several digressions, 
findeth a hint that putteth him in mind of another story, 
which he promiseth to tell you when this is done ; cometh 
back regularly to his subject, cannot readily call to mind 
some person’s name, holding his head, complaineth of his 
memory; the whole company all this while in suspense; at 
length says, it is no matter, and so goes on. And, to crown 
the business, it perhaps proveth at last a story the company 
hath heard fifty times before; or, at best, some insipid ad- 
venture of the relater. 

Another general fault in conversation is, that of those who 
affect to talk of themselves : Some, without any ceremony, 
will run over the history of their lives; will relate the annals 
of their diseases, with the several symptoms and circum- 
stances of them; will enumerate the hardships and injustice 
they have suffered in court, in parliament, in love, or in 
law. Others are more dexterous, and with great art will lie 
on the watch to hook in their own praise : They will call a 
witness to remember, they always foretold what would happen 
in such a case, but none would believe them; they advised 
such a man from the beginning, and told him the conse- 
quences, just as they happened ; but he would have his own 
way. Others make a vanity of telling their faults ; they are 
the strangest men in the world; they cannot dissemble; they 
own it is a folly; they have lost abundance of advantages by 
it ; but, if you would give them the world, they cannot help 
it; there is something in their nature that abhors insincerity 
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and constraint; with many other insufferable topics of the 
same altitude* 

Of such mighty importance every man is to himself, and 
ready to think he is so to others; without once making this 
easy and obvious reflection, that his affairs can have no 
more weight with other men, than theirs have with him; 
and how little that is, he is sensible enough. 

Where company hath met, I often have observed two 
persons discover, by some accident, that they were bred to- 
gether at the same school or university, after which the rest 
are condemned to silence, and to listen while these two are 
refreshing each other’s memory with the arch tricks and 
passages of themselves and their comrades. 

I know a great officer of the army, who will sit for some 
time with a supercilious and impatient silence, full of anger 
and contempt for those who are talking; at length of a 
sudden demand audience, decide the matter in a short dog- 
matical way; then withdraw within himself again, and vouch- 
safe to talk no more, until his spirits circulate again to the 
same point. 

There are some faults in conversation, which none are so 
subject to as the men of wit, nor ever so much as when they 
are with each other. If they have opened their mouths, 
without endeavouring to say a witty thing, they think it is 
so many words lost: It is a torment to the hearers, as much 
as to themselves, to see them upon the rack for invention, 
and in perpetual constraint, with so little success. They 
must do something extraordinary, in order to acquit them- 
selves, and answer their character, else the standers-by may 
be disappointed and be apt to think them only like the rest 
of mortals. I have known two men of wit industriously . 
brought together, in order to entertain the company, where 
they have made a very ridiculous figure, and provided all the 
mirth at their own expense. 

I know a man of wit, who is never easy but where he can 
be allowed to dictate and preside: he neither expecteth to 
be informed or entertained, but to display his own talents. 
His business is to be good company, and not good con- 
versation; and, therefore, he chooseth to frequent those who 
are content to listen, and profess themselves his admirers. 
And, indeed, the worst conversation I ever Remember to 
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have heard in my life, was that at WilTs coffeehouse, where 
the wits (as they were called) used formerly to assemble ; 
that is to say, five or six men, who had writ plays, or at least 
prologues, or had share in a miscellany, came thither, and 
entertained one another with their trifling composures, in so 
important an air, as if they had been the noblest efforts of 
human nature, or that the fate of kingdoms depended on 
them; and they w r ere usually attended with an humble 
audience of young students from the inns of court, or the 
universities, who, at due distance, listened to these oracles, 
and returned home with great contempt for their law and 
philosophy, their heads filled with trash, under the name of 
politeness, criticism and belles letlresl 

By these means the poets, for many years past, were all 
overrun with pedantry. For, as I take it, the word is not 
properly used; because pedantry is the too frequent or un- 
seasonable obtruding our own knowledge in common dis- 
course, and placing too great a value upon it; by which 
definition, men of the court or the army may be as guilty of 
pedantry as a philosopher or a divine; and, it is the same 
vice in women, when they are over copious upon the subject 
of their petticoats, or their fans, or their china. For which 
reason, although it be a piece of prudence, as well as good 
manners, to put men upon talking on subjects they are best 
versed in, yet that is a liberty a wise man could hardly take ; 
because, beside the imputation of pedantry, it is what he 
would never improve by. 

The great town is usually provided with some player, 
mimic or buffoon, who hath a general reception at the good 
tables; familiar and domestic with persons of the first 
quality, and usually sent for at every meeting to divert the 
company; against which I have no objection. You go there 
as to a farce or a puppetshow ; your business is only to laugh 
in season, either out of inclination or civility, while this 1 2 
merry companion is acting his part. It is a business he hath 
undertaken, and we are to suppose he is paid for his day’s 
work. I only quarrel, when in select and private meetings, 
where men of wit and learning are invited to pass an evening, 

1 Probably Addison’s perpetual presidency increased Swift’s dislike 
to these coffeehouse meetings. [S.] 

a u both 4to and Svo of 1764. [T. S.] 
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this jester should be admitted to run over his circle of tricks, 
and make the whole company unfit for any other conversa- 
tion, besides the indignity of confounding men’s talents at so 
shameful a rate. 

Raillery is the finest part of conversation ; but, as it is our 
usual custom to counterfeit and adulterate whatever is too 
dear for us, so we have done with this, and turned it all 
into what is generally called repartee, or being smart; just 
as when an expensive fashion cometh up, those who are not 
able to reach it, content themselves with some paltry imita- 
tion. It now passeth for raillery to run a man down in dis- 
course, to put him out of countenance, and make him 
ridiculous, sometimes to expose the defects of his person or 
understanding; on all which occasions he is obliged not to 
be angry, to avoid the imputation of not being able to take 
a jest. It is admirable to observe one who is dexterous at 
this art, singling out a weak adversary, getting the laugh on 
his side, and then carrying all before him. The French, from 
whence we borrow the word, have a quite different idea of 
the thing, and so had we in the politer age of our fathers. 
Raillery was to say something that at first appeared a re- 
proach or reflection; but, by some turn of wit unexpected 
and surprising, ended always in a compliment, and to the 
advantage of the person it was addressed to. And surely 
one of the best rules in conversation is, never to say a thing 
which any of the company can reasonably wish we had 
rather left unsaid; nor can there anything be well more 
contrary to the ends for which people meet together, than 
to part unsatisfied with each other or themselves. 

There are two faults in conversation, which appear very 
different, yet arise from the same root, and are equally 
blameable ; I mean, an impatience to interrupt others, and 
the uneasiness of being interrupted ourselves. The two chief 
ends of conversation are to entertain and improve those we 
are among, or to receive those benefits ourselves; which 
whoever will consider, cannot easily run into either of those 
two errors; because when any man speaketh in company, 
it is to be supposed he doth it for his hearers’ sake, and 
not his own; so that common discretion will teach us not 
to force their attention, if they are not willing to lend it; 
nor on the other side, to interrupt him who iS in oossessinn. 
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because that is in the grossest manner to give the preference 
to our own good sense. 

There are some people, whose good manners will not 
suffer them to interrupt you; but, what is almost as bad, 
will discover abundance of impatience, and lie upon the 
watch until you have done, because they have started some- 
thing in their own thoughts which they long to be delivered 
of. Meantime, they are so far from regarding what passes, 
that their imaginations are wholly turned upon what they 
have in reserve, for fear it should slip out of their memory ; 
and thus they confine their invention, which might otherwise 
range over a hundred things full as good, and that might be 
much more naturally introduced. 

There is a sort of rude familiarity, which some people, by 
practising among their intimates, have introduced into their 
general conversation, and would have it pass for innocent 
freedom or humour, which is a dangerous experiment in our 
northern climate, where all the little decorum and politeness 
we have are purely forced by art, and are so ready to lapse 
into barbarity. This, among the Romans, was the raillery, of 
slaves, of which we have many instances in Plautus. It 
seemeth to have been introduced among us by Cromwell , 1 
who, by preferring the scum of the people, made it a court 
entertainment, of which I have heard many particulars ; and, 
considering all things were turned upside down, it was 
reasonable and judicious : Although it was a piece of policy 
found out to ridicule a point of honour in the other extreme, 
when the smallest word misplaced among gentlemen ended 
in a duel. 

There are some men excellent at telling a story, and pro- 
vided with a plentiful stock of them, which they can draw 
out upon occasion in all companies; and, considering how 
low conversation runs now among us, it is not altogether a 
contemptible talent; however, it is subject to two unavoid- 
able defects; frequent repetition, and being soon exhausted; 
so that whoever vaiueth this gift in himself, hath need of a 

5 Cromwell’s taste for buffoonery is well known. Captain Hodgson 
describes him as greatly diverted with the predicament of a soldier, 
whose head stuck fast in a butter-churn, as he attempted to drink the 
cream; and adds, ‘ * Oliver loved an innocent jest.” — Hodgson’s Me - 
motrs } p. 13 1. [»,] 
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good memory, and ought frequently to shift his company, 
that he may not discover the weakness of his fund; for those 
who are thus endowed, have seldom any other revenue, but 
live upon the main stock. 

Great speakers in public, are seldom agreeable in private 
conversation, whether their faculty be natural, or acquired 
by practice, and often venturing. Natural elocution, although 
it may seem a paradox, usually springeth from a barrenness 
of invention and of words, by which men who have only one 
stock of notions upon every subject, and one set of phrases 
to express them in, they swim upon the superficies, and offer 
themselves on every occasion; therefore, men of much learn- 
ing, and who know the compass of a language, are generally 
the worst talkers on a sudden, until much practice hath in- 
ured and emboldened them, because they are confounded 
with plenty of matter, variety of notions, and of words, which 
they cannot readily choose, but are perplexed and entangled 
by too great a choice ; which is no disadvantage in private 
conversation; where, on the other side, the talent of har- 
anguing is, of all others, most insupportable. 

Nothing hath spoiled men more for conversation, than 
the, character of being, wits, to support which, they never 
fail of encouraging a number of followers and admirers, who 
list themselves in their service, wherein they find their ac- 
counts on both sides, by pleasing their mutual vanity. This 
hath given the former such an air of superiority, and made 
the latter so pragmatical, that neither of them are well to be 
endured. I say nothing here of the itch of dispute and con- 
tradiction, telling of lies, or of those who are troubled with 
the disease called the wandering of the thoughts, that they 
are never present in mind at what passeth in discourse ; for 
whoever labours under any of these possessions, is as unfit 
for conversation as a madman in Bedlam. 

I think I have gone over most of the errors in conversa- 
tion, that have fallen under my notice or memory, except 
some that are merely personal, and others too gross to need 
exploding; such as lewd or profane talk; but I pretend only 
to treat the errors of conversation in general, and not the 
several subjects of discourse, which would be infinite. Thus 
we see how human nature is most debased, by the abuse of 
that faculty, which is held the great distinction between men 
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and brutes; and how little advantage we make of that which 
might be the greatest, the most lasting, and the most inno- 
cent, as well as useful pleasure of life. In default of which, 
we are forced to take up with those poor amusements of 
dress and visiting, or the more pernicious ones of play, 
drink, and vicious amours, whereby the nobility and gentry 
of both sexes are entirely corrupted both in body and mind, 
and have lost all notions of love, honour, friendship, gener- 
osity; which, under the name of fopperies, have been for 
some time laughed out of doors. 

This degeneracy of conversation, with the pernicious con- 
sequences thereof upon our humours and dispositions, hath 
been owing, among other causes, to the custom arisen, for 
some time past, of excluding women from any share in our 
society, further than in parties at play, or dancing, or in the 
pursuit of an amour, I take the highest period of politeness 
in England (and it is of the same date in France) to have 
been the peaceable part of King Charles the First’s reign; 
and from what we read of those times, as well as from the 
accounts I have formerly met with from some who lived in 
that court, the methods then used for raising and cultivating 
conversation, were altogether different from ours. Several 
ladies, whom we find celebrated by the poets of that age, 
had assemblies at their houses, where persons of the best 
understanding, and of both sexes, met to pass the evenings 
in discoursing upon whatever agreeable subjects were occa- 
sionally started; and although we are apt to ridicule the 
sublime platonic notions they had, or personated in love 
and friendship, I conceive their refinements were grounded 
upon reason, and that a little grain of the romance is no 
ill ingredient to preserve and exalt the dignity of human 
nature, without which it is apt to degenerate into everything 
that is sordid, vicious and low. If there were no other use 
in the conversation of ladies, it is sufficient that it would lay 
a restraint upon those odious topics of immodesty and in- 
decencies, into which the rudeness of our northern genius is 
so apt to fall. And, therefore, it is observable in those sprightly 
gentlemen about the town, who are so very dexterous at en- 
tertaining a vizard mask in the park or the playhouse, that, 
in the company of ladies of virtue and honour, they are silent 
and disconcerted, and out of their element. 
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There are some people who think they sufficiently acquit 
themselves and entertain their company with relating of facts 
of no consequence, nor at all out of the road of such common 
incidents as happen every day; and this I have observed 
more frequently among the Scots than any other nation, who 
are very careful not to omit the minutest circumstances of 
time or place ; 1 which kind of discourse, if it were not a 
little relieved by the uncouth terms and phrases, as well as 
accent and gesture, peculiar to that country, would be hardly 
tolerable. It is not a fault in company to talk much; but to 
continue it long is certainly one; for, if the majority of those 
who are got together be naturally silent or cautious, the con- 
versation will flag, unless it be often renewed by one among 
them, who can start new subjects, provided he doth not dwell 
upon them, but leaveth room for answers and replies. 

1 Persons of this country are at present prone to entertain company 
rather by the display of their argumentative, than of their narrative 
powers. [S.] 
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A TREATISE ON GOOD MANNERS 
AND GOOD BREEDING. 


G OOD manners is the art of making those people easy 
with whom we converse. 

Whoever makes the fewest persons uneasy is the best bred 
in the company. 

As the best law is founded upon reason, so are the best 
manners. And as some lawyers have introduced unreason- 
able things into common law, so likewise many teachers have 
introduced absurd things into common good manners. 

One principal point of this art is to suit our behaviour to 
the three several degrees of men ; our superiors, our equals, 
and those below us. 

For instance, to press either of the two former to eat or 
drink is a breach of manners; but a fanner or a tradesman 
must be thus treated, or else it will be difficult to persuade 
them that they are welcome. 

Pride, ill nature, and want of sense, are the three great , 
sources of ill manners; without some one of these defects, 
no man will behave himself ill for want of experience; or 
of what, in the language of fools, is called knowing the 
world, 

I defy any one to assign an incident wherein reason will 
not direct us what we are to say or do in company, if we 
are not misled by pride or ill nature. 

Therefore I insist that good sense is the principal founda- 
tion of good manners; but because the former is a gift which 
very few among mankind are possessed of, therefore all the 
civilized nations of the world have agreed upon fixing some 
rules for common behaviour, best suited to their general 
customs, or fancies, as a kind of artificial good sense, to 
supply the defects of reason. Without which the gentle- 
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manly part of dunces would be perpetually at cuffs, as they 
seldom fail when they happen to be drunk, or engaged in 
squabbles about women or play. And, God be thanked, 
there hardly happens a duel in a year, which may not be 
imputed to one of those three motives. Upon which account, 
I should be exceedingly sorry to find the legislature make 
any new laws against the practice of duelling; because the 
methods are easy and many for a wise man to avoid a 
quarrel with honour, or engage in it with innocence. And I 
can discover no political evil in suffering bullies, sharpers, 
and rakes, to rid the world of each other by a method 
of their own; where the law hath not been able to find an 
expedient. 

As the common forms of good manners w r ere intended for 
regulating the conduct of those who have weak understand- 
ings; so they have been corrupted by the persons for whose 
use they were contrived. For these people have fallen into 
a needless and endless way of multiplying ceremonies, which 
have been extremely troublesome to those who practise them, 
and insupportable to everybody else: insomuch that wise 
men are often more uneasy at the over civility of these 
refiners, than they could possibly be in the conversations of 
peasants or mechanics. 

The impertinencies of this ceremonial behaviour are no- 
where better seen than at those tables where ladies preside, 
who value themselves upon account of their good breeding; 
where a man must reckon upon passing an hour -without 
doing any one thing he has a mind to ; unless he will be so 
hardy to break through all the settled decorum of the family. 
She determines what he loves best, and how much he shall 
eat; and if the master of the house happens to be of the 
same disposition, he proceeds in the same tyrannical manner 
to prescribe in the drinking part: at the same time, you are 
under the necessity of answering a thousand apologies for 
your entertainment. And although a good deal of this 
humour is pretty well worn off among many people of the 
best fashion, yet too much of it still remains, especially in 
the country; where an honest gentleman assured me, that 
having been kept four days, against his will, at a friend's 
house, with all the circumstances of hiding his boots, lock- 
ing up the stable, and other contrivances of the like nature, 
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he could not remember, from the moment he came into 
the house to the moment he left it, any one thing, wherein 
his inclination was not directly contradicted ; as if the whole 
family had entered into a combination to torment him. 

But, besides all this, it would be endless to recount the 
many foolish and ridiculous accidents I have observed 
among these unfortunate proselytes to ceremony. I have 
seen a duchess fairly knocked down, by the precipitancy of 
an officious coxcomb running to save her the trouble of 
opening a door. I remember, upon a birthday at court, a 
great lady was utterly desperate 1 by a dish of sauce let fall 
by a page directly upon her head-dress and brocade, while 
she gave a sudden turn to her elbow upon some point of 
ceremony with the person who sat next her. Monsieur 
Buys , 2 the Dutch envoy, whose politics and manners were 
much of a size, brought a son with him, about thirteen years 
old, to a great table at court. The boy and his father, what- 
ever they put on their plates, they first offered round in order, 
to every person in the company; so that we could not get a 
minute’s quiet during the whole dinner. At last their two 
plates happened to encounter, and with so much violence, 
that, being china, they broke in twenty pieces, and stained 
half the company with wet sweetmeats and cream. 

There is a pedantry in manners, as in all arts and sciences ; 
and sometimes in trades. Pedantry is properly the over- 
rating any kind of knowledge we pretend to. And if that 
kind of knowledge be a trifle in itself, the pedantry is the 
greater. For which reason I look upon fiddlers, dancing- 
masters, heralds, masters of the ceremony, &c. to be greater 
pedants than Lipsius, or the elder Scaliger . 3 With these kind 
of pedants, the court, while I knew it, was always plentifully 
stocked; I mean from the gentleman usher (at least) in- 
clusive, downward to the gentleman porter; who are, gener- 
ally speaking the most insignificant race of people that this 
island can afford, and with the smallest tincture of good 
manners, which is the only trade they profess. For being 

1 u Disconsolate” in edition of 1764. [T. S.j 

' See note on page 466 of vol. v of present edition. [T. S.] 

^ 3 Justus Lipsius the famous scholar of the sixteenth century. The 
Scaliger referred to is Joseph Justus Scaliger the French scholar, con- 
temporary with Lipsius. [T. S.] 
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wholly illiterate, and conversing chiefly with each other, they 
reduce the whole system of breeding within the forms and 
circles of their several offices; and as they are below the 
notice of ministers, they live and die in court under all re- 
volutions, with great obsequiousness to those who are in any 
degree of favour or credit, and with rudeness or insolence 
to everybody else. Whence I have long concluded, that 
good manners are not a plant of the court growth : for if 
they were, those people who have understandings directly of 
a level for such acquirements, and who have served such 
long apprenticeships to nothing else, would certainly have 
picked them up. For as to the great officers, who attend the 
prince's person or councils, or preside in his family, they are 
a transient body, who have no better a title to good manners 
than their neighbours, nor will probably have recourse to 
gentlemen ushers for instruction. So that I know little to be 
learnt at court upon this head, except in the material cir- 
cumstance of dress; wherein the authority of the maids of 
honour must indeed be allowed to be almost equal to that 
of a favourite actress. 

I remember a passage my Lord Bolingbroke told me, that 
going to receive Prince Eugene of Savoy at his landing, in 
order to conduct him immediately to the Queen, the prince 
said, he was much concerned that he could not see her Ma- 
jesty that night ; for Monsieur Hoffman (who was then by) had 
assured his Highness that he could not be admitted into her 
presence with a tied-up periwig ; 1 that his equipage was not 

1 In his “ Journal to Stella ” (January 6th, 1711-12, p. 313, of this 
edition) Swift wiites of this incident as follows: <£ I went at six to see 
the Prince [Eugene] at court, but he was gone in to the Queen ; and 
when he came out, Mr. Secretary, who introduced him, walked so near 
him, that he quite screened me from him with his great periwig. Til 
tell you a good passage : as Prince Eugene was going with Mr. Secretary 
to Court, he told the Secretary, that Hoffman, the Emperor’s resident, 
said to his highness, that it was not proper to go to court without a long 
wig, and his was a tied-up one ; now, says the Prince, I knew not what 
to do, for I never had a long periwig in my life ; and I have sent to all 
my valets and. footmen, to see whether any of them have one, that I 
might borrow it, but none of them has any. — Was not this spoken very 
greatly with some sort of contempt? But the secretary said it was a 
thing of no consequence, and only observed by gentlemen ushers.” [T. S. ] 
Swift’s patron, Harley, would, however, have done wisely to have 
attended to thisr insignificant etiquette. Queen Anne, upon whom, In 
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arrived ; and that he had endeavoured in vain to borrow a 
long one among all his valets and pages. My lord turned 
the matter into a jest, and brought the Prince to her Majesty; 
for which he was highly censured by the whole tribe of 
gentlemen ushers; among whom Monsieur Hoffman, an old 
dull resident of the Emperor’s, had picked up this material 
point of ceremony; and which, I believe, was the best lesson 
he had learned in five-and-twenty years’ residence. 

I make a difference between good manners and good 
breeding; although, in order to vary my expression, I am 
sometimes forced to confound them. By the first, I only 
undet stand the art of remembering and applying certain 
settled forms of general behaviour. But good breeding is of 
a much larger extent; for besides an uncommon degree of 
literature sufficient to qualify a gentleman for reading a play, 
or a political pamphlet, it takes in a great compass of know- 
ledge ; no less than that of dancing, fighting, gaming, making 
the circle of Italy, riding the great horse, and speaking 
French; not to mention some other secondary, or subaltern 
accomplishments, which are more easily acquired. So that 
the difference between good breeding and good manners 
lies in this, that the former cannot be attained to by the best 
understandings, without study and labour ; whereas a toler- 
able degree of reason will instruct us in every part of good 
manners, without other assistance. 

I can think of nothing more useful upon this subject, than 
to point out some particulars, wherein the very essentials of 
good manners are concerned, the neglect or perverting of 
which doth very much disturb the good commerce of the 
world, by introducing a traffic of mutual uneasiness in most 
companies. 

First, a necessary part of good manners, is a punctual oh- \ 
servance of time at our own dwellings, or those of others, or 
at third places; whether upon matter of civility, business, or 
diversion ; which rule, though it be a plain dictate of com- 
mon reason, yet the greatest minister 1 I ever knew was the 
greatest trespasser against it; by which all his business 

some case- of emergency, he had waited in a tie-wig, said very resent- 
fully, she supposed his lordship would next appear before her in his 
night- cap, [S.] 

1 Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford. [T. S.] % 
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doubled upon him, and placed him in a continual arrear. 
Upon which I often used to rally him, as deficient in point 
of good manners. I have known more than one ambassador, 
and secretary of state with a very moderate portion of intel- 
lectuals, execute their offices with good success and applause, 
by the mere force of exactness and regularity. If you duly 
observe time for the service of another, it doubles the 
obligation; if upon your own account, it would be manifest 
folly, as well as ingratitude, to neglect it. If both are con- 
cerned, to make your equal or inferior attend on you, to his 
own disadvantage, is pride and injustice. 

Ignorance of forms cannot properly be styled ill manners; 
because forms are subject to frequent changes; and conse- 
quently, being not founded upon reason, are beneath a wise 
man’s regard. Resides, they vary in every country; and 
after a short period of time, very frequently in the same; so 
that a man who travels, must needs be at first a stranger to 
them in every court through which he passes ; and perhaps 
at his return, as much a stranger in his own; and after all, 
they are easier to be remembered or forgotten than faces or 
names. 

Indeed, among the many impertinencies that superficial 
young men bring with them from abroad, this bigotry of 
forms is one of the principal, and more prominent than the 
rest ; who look upon them not only as if they were matters 
capable of admitting of choice, but even as points of import- 
ance; and are therefore zealous on all occasions to introduce 
and propagate the new forms and fashions they have brought 
back with them. So that, usually speaking, the worst bred 
person in the company is a young traveller just returned 
from abroad. 
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HINTS ON GOOD MANNERS. 

G OOD Manners is the art of making every reasonable 
person in the company easy, and to be easy ourselves. 
What passeth for good manners in the world, generally 
produceth quite contrary effects. 

Many persons of both sexes, whom I have known, and 
who passed for well-bred in their own and the world’s 
opinion, are the most troublesome in company to others and 
themselves. 

Nothing is so great an instance of ill manners as flattery. 
If you flatter all the company, you please none: if you flatter 
only one or two, you affront the rest. 

Flattery is the worst, and falsest way of shewing our 
esteem. 

Where company meets, lam confident the few reasonable 
persons are every minute tempted to curse the man or 
woman among them, who endeavours to be most distin- 
guished for their good manners. 

A man of sense would rather fast till night, than dine at 
some tables, where the lady of the house is possessed with 
good manners; uneasiness, pressing to eat, teasing with 
civility; less practised in England than here. 

Courts are the worst of all schools to teach good manners. 
A courtly bow, or gait, or dress, are no part of good 
manners; and therefore every man of good understanding 
is capable of being well-bred upon any occasion. 

To speak in such a manner as may possibly offend any 
reasonable person in company, is the highest instance of ill 
manners. 

Good manners chiefly consist in action, not in words. 
Modesty and humility the chief ingredients.^ 

I have known the Court of England under four reigns. 
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the two last but for a short time; and whatever good man- 
ners or politeness 1 observed in any of them, was not of the 
Court growth, but imported. For a courtier by trade, as gentle- 
men ushers, bed-chamber-women, maids of honour, * 

Of Good Manners as to Conversation. 

Men of wit and good understanding, as well as breeding, 
are sometimes deceived, and give offence, by conceiving a 
better opinion of those with whom they converse than they 
ought to do. Thus I have often known the most innocent 
raillery, and even of that kind which was meant for praise, 
to be mistaken for abuse and reflection. 

Of gibing, and how gibers ought to suffer. 

Of arguers, perpetual contradictors, long talkers, who are 
absent in company, interrupters, not listeners, loud laughers. 

Of those men and women whose face is ever in a smile, 
talk ever with a smile, condole with a smile, &c. 

Argument, as usually managed, is the worst sort of con- 
versation; as it is generally in books the worst sort of read- 
ing. 

Good conversation is not to be expected in much com- 
pany, because few' listen, and there is continual interruption. 
But good or ill manners are discovered, let the company be 
ever so large. 

Perpetual aiming at wit, a very bad part of conversation. 
It is done to support a character: it generally fails: it is a 
sort of insult on the company, and a constraint upon the 
speaker. 

For a man to talk in his own trade, or business, or 
faculty, is a great breach of good manners. Divines, phy- 
sicians, lawyers, soldiers, particularly poets, are frequently 
guilty of this weakness. A poet conceives that the whole 
kingdom ****** 
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A LETTER OF ADVICE TO A 
YOUNG POET. 


Sir, 

A S I have always professed a friendship for you, and 
have therefore been more inquisitive into your conduct 
and studies than is usually agreeable to young men, so I 
must own I am not a little pleased to find, by your last ac- 
count, that you have entirely bent your thoughts to English 
poetry, with design to make it your profession and business. 
Two reasons incline me to encourage you in this study ; one, 
the narrowness of your present circumstances ; the other, the 
the great use of poetry to mankind and society, and in every 
employment of life. Upon these views, I cannot but com- 
mend your wise resolution to withdraw so early from other 
unprofitable and severe studies, and betake yourself to that, 
which, if you have good luck, will advance your fortune, and 
make you an ornament to your friends, and your country. 
It may be your justification, and farther encouragement, to 
consider, that history, ancient or modern, cannot furnish you 
an instance of one person, eminent in any station, who was 
not in some measure versed in poetry, or at least a well- 
wisher to the professors of it. Neither would I despair to 
prove, if legally called thereto, that it is impossible to be a 
good soldier, divine, or lawyer, or even so much as an eminent 
bellman, or ballad-singer, without some taste of poetry, and 
a competent skill in versification. But I say the less of this, 
because the renowned Sir Philip Sidney has exhausted the 
subject before me, in his “ Defence of Poesie,” 1 on which I 

' It was first issued with the title “Apologie for Poetrie,” as a 
volume from the press of Henry Constable for Henry OIney in 1595. 
In the 1598 edition of the “ Arcadia ” it was appended with the title 
“The Defence of Poesie.” [T. S.] 
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shall make no other remark but this, that he argues there as 
if he really believed himself. 

For my own part, having never made pne' verse since I was 
at school, where I suffered too much for my blunders in 
poetry, to have any love to it ever since, I am not able from 
any experience of my own, to give you those instructions you 
desire; neither will I declare (fgr I Jove to conceal my pas- 
sions) how much I lament my neglect of poetry in those 
periods of my life, which were properest for improvements in 
that ornamental part of learning : besides, my age and in- 
firmities might well excuse me to you, as being unqualified 
to be your writing-master, with spectacles on, and a shaking- 
hand. However, that I may not be altogether wanting to 
you in an affair of so much importance to your credit and 
happiness, I shall here give you some scattered thoughts 
upon the subject, such as I have gathered by reading and 
observation. 

There is a certain little instrument, the first of those in 
use with scholars, and the meanest, considering the materials 
of it, whether it be a joint of wheaten straw, (the old Arcadian 
pipe) or just three inches of slender wire, or a stripped feather, 
or a corking-pin. Furthermore, this same diminutive tool, 
for the posture of it, usually reclines its head on the thumb 
of the right hand, sustains the foremost finger upon its breast, 
and is itself supported by the second. This is commonly 
known by the name of a fescue ; I, shall here therefore con- 
descend to be this little elementary guide, and point out 
some particulars which may be of use to you in your horn- 
book of poetry. 

In the first place, I am not yet convinced, that it is at all 
necessary for a modern poet to believe in God , or have any 
serious sense of religion ; and in this article you must give 
me leave to suspect your capacity ; because religion being 
what your mother taught you, you will hardly find it possible, 
at least not easy, all at once to get over those early prejudices, 
so far as to think it better to be a great wit than a good 
Christian, , though herein the general practice is against you ; 
so that if, upon enquiry, you find in yourself any such soft- 
nesses, owing to the nature of your education, my advice is, 
that you forthwith lay down your pen, as having no further 
business with Jt in the way of poetry ; unless you will be 
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content to pass for an insipid, or will submit to be hooted 
at by your fraternity, or can disguise your religion, as well- 
bred men do their learning, in complaisance to company. 

For poetry, as it has been managed for some years past, 
by such as make a business of it, (and of such only I speak 
here ; for I do not call him a poet that writes for his diver- 
sion, any more than that gentleman a fiddler, who amuses 
himself with a violin) I say our poetry of late has been 
altogether disengaged from the narrow notions of virtue and 
piety, because it has been found by experience of our pro- 
fessors, that the smallest quantity of religion, like a single 
drop of malt liquor in claret, will muddy and discompose the 
brightest poetical genius. 

Religion supposes heaven and hell, the word of God, and 
sacraments, and twenty other circumstances, which, taken 
seriously, are a wonderful check to wit and humour, and such 
as a true poet cannot possibly give in to, with a saving to his 
poetical licence ; but yet it is necessary for him, that others 
should believe those things seriously, that his wit may be 
exercised on their wisdom, for so doing : For though a wit 
need not have religion, religion is necessary to a wit, as an 
instrument is to the hand that plays upon it : And for this 
the moderns plead the example of their great idol Lucretius, 
who had not been by half so eminent a poet (as he truly was), 
but that he stood tiptoe on religion, Religio pedibus subject a, 
and by that rising ground had the advantage of all the poets 
of his own or following times, who were not mounted on the 
same pedestal. 

Besides, it is further to be observed, that Petronius, 1 another 
of their favourites, speaking of the qualifications of a good 
poet, insists chiefly on the liber spiritus ; by which I have 
been ignorant enough heretofore to suppose he meant, a good 
invention, or great compass of thought, or a sprightly imag- 
ination : But I have learned a better construction, from the 
opinion and practice of the moderns ; and taking it literally 
for a free spirit, i.e. a spirit, or mind, free or disengaged 
from all prejudices concerning God, religion, and another 
world, it is to me a plain account why our present set of 
poets are, and hold themselves obliged to be, freethinkers. 

1 Petronius Arbiter the favourite of Nero. His wilting is a mirror of 
the licentious life of his age. [T. S.] * 
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But although 1 cannot recommend religion upon the 
practice of some of our most eminent English poets, yet I 
can justly advise you, from their example, to be conversant 
in the Scriptures, and, if possible, to make yourself entirely 
master of them: In which, however, I intend nothing less 
than Imposing upon you a task of piety. Far be it from me 
to desire you to believe them, or lay any great stress upon 
their authority, (in that you may do as you think fit) but to 
read them as a piece of necessary furniture for a wit and a 
poet ; which is a very different view from that of a Christian. 
For I have made it my observation, that the greatest wits 
have been the best textuaries. Our modem poets are, all to 
a man, almost as well read in the Scriptures as some of our 
divines, and often abound more with the phrase. They have 
read them historically, critically, musically, comically, poeti- 
cally, and every other way except religiously, and have 
found their account in doing so. For the Scriptures are un- 
doubtedly a fund of wit, and a subject for wit. You may, 
according to the modern practice, be witty upon them or out 
of them. And to speak the truth, but for them I know not 
what our playwrights would do for images, allusions, simili- 
tudes, examples, or even language Itself, Shut up the sacred 
books, and I would be bound our wit would run down like 
an alarum, or fall as the stocks did, and ruin half the poets in 
these kingdoms. And if that were the case, how would most 
of that tribe, (all, I think, but the immortal Addison, who 
made a better use of his Bible, and a few more) who dealt 
so freely in that fund, rejoice that they had drawn out in time, 
and left the present generation of poets to be the bubbles ! 

But here I must enter one caution, and desire you to take 
notice, that in this advice of reading the Scriptures, I had 
not the least thought concerning your qualification that way 
for poetical orders; which I mention, because I find a notion 
of that kind advanced by one of our English poets, and is, I 
suppose, maintained by the rest. He says to Spenser, in 'a 
pretended vision, 

—With hands laid on, ordain me fit 

For the great cure and ministry of wit. 

Which passage is, in my opinion, a notable allusion to the 
^crintures : aiid, making (but reasonable) allowances for the 
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small circumstance of profaneness, bordering close upon 
blasphemy, is inimitably fine; besides some useful dis- 
coveries made in it, as, that there are bishops in poetry, that 
these bishops must ordain young poets, and with laying on 
hands ; and that poetry is a cure of souls ; and, consequently 
speaking, those who have such cures ought to be poets, and 
too often are so. And indeed, as of old, poets and priests 
were one and the same function, the alliance of those 
ministerial offices is to this day happily maintained in the 
same persons ; and this I take, to be the only justifiable reason 
for that appellation which they so much affect, I mean the 
modest title of divine poets. However, having never been 
present at the ceremony of ordaining to the priesthood of 
poetry, I own I have no notion of the thing, and shall say 
the less of it here. 

The Scriptures then being generally both the fountain and 
subject of modem wit, I could do no less than give them 
the preference in your reading. After a thorough acquaint- 
ance with them, I would advise you to turn your thoughts 
to human literature, which yet I say more in compliance 
with vulgar opinions, than according to my own sentiments. 

For, indeed, nothing has surprised me more, than to see 
the prejudices of mankind as to this matter of human learn- 
ing, who have generally thought it necessary to be a good 
scholar, in order to be a good poet ; than which nothing is 
falser in fact, or more contrary to practice and experience. 
Neither will I dispute the matter, if any man will undertake 
to shew me one professed poet now in being, who is any- 
thing of what may be justly called a scholar; or is the 
worse poet for that, but perhaps the better, for being so 
little encumbered with the pedantry of learning. Tis true, 
the contrary was the opinion of our forefathers, which we of 
this age have devotion enough to receive from them on 
their own terms, and unexamined, but not sense enough 
to perceive 7 twas a gross mistake in them. So Horace has 
told us : 

Scribendi recfe sapere est et principitim et fons, 

Rem tibi Socraticae potenmt ostendere chartae. 1 

II or. de Art , Poet. 309. 


Good sense, that fountain of the Muse’s art,* 
Let the strong page of Socrates impart. 
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But to see the different casts of men’s heads, some not 
inferior to that poet in understanding (if you will take their 
own word for it), do see no consequence in this rule, and are 
not ashamed to - declare themselves of a contrary opinion. 
Do not many men write well in common account, who have 
nothing of that principle? Many are too wise to be poets, 
and others too much poets to be wise. Must a man, for- 
sooth, be no less than a philosopher, to be a poet, when it 
is plain, that some of the greatest idiots of the age, are our 
prettiest performers that way? And for this, I appeal to the 
judgment and observation of mankind. Sir Philip Sidney’s 
notable remark upon this nation, may not be improper to 
mention here. He says, “ In our neighbour country, Ireland, 
where true learning goes very bare, yet are their poets held 
in devout reverence ; which shews, that learning is no way 
necessary either to the making a poet, or judging of him. 
And further to see the fate of things, notwithstanding our 
learning here is as bare as ever, yet are our poets not held, 
as formerly, in devout reverence, but are perhaps, the most 
contemptible race of mortals now in this kingdom, which is 
no less to be wondered at, than lamented. 

Some of the old philosophers were poets (as according 
to the forementioned author, Socrates and Plato were; 
which, however, is what I did not know before) but that does 
not say, that all poets are, or that any need be philosophers, 
otherwise than as those are so called who are a little out at 
the elbows. In which sense the great Shakespeare might 
have been a philosopher; but was no scholar, yet was an 
excellent poet. Neither do I think a late most judicious 
critic so much mistaken, as others do, in advancing this 
opinion, that “ Shakespeare had been a worse poet, had he 
been a better scholar; ” And Sir William Davenant 1 is another 
instance in the same kind. Nor must it be forgotten, that 
Plato was an avowed enemy to poets ; 2 which is perhaps the 
reason why poets have been always at enmity with his pro- 
fession; and have rejected all learning and philosophy for 
the sake of that one philosopher. As I take the matter, 
neither philosophy, nor any part of learning, is more neces- 

1 Sir William Davenant (1606-166S), the well-known poet and drama- 
tist who succeeded Ben Tonson as poet laureate, [T, S.l 

2 » rT £_i 
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sary to poetry, (which, if you will believe the same author, is 
u the sum of all learning”) than to know the theory of light, 
and the several proportions and diversifications of it in par- 
ticular colours, is to a good painter. 

Whereas therefore, a certain author, called Petronius 
Arbiter, going upon the same mistake, has confidently de- 
clared, that one ingredient of a good poet, is, “ mens ingenti 
liicrarum flu mine inundata I do, on the contrary, declare, 
that this his assertion (to speak of it in the softest terms) is 
no better than an invidious and unhandsome reflection on 
all the gentlemen-poets of these times; for, with his good 
leave, much less than a flood, or inundation, will serve the 
turn; and, to my certain knowledge, some of our greatest 
wits in your poetical way, have not as much real learning as 
would cover a sixpence in the bottom of a basin ; nor do I 
think the worse of them. 

r For, to speak my private opinion, I am for every man’s 
working upon his own materials, and producing only what 
he can find within himself, which is commonly a better stock 
than the owner knows it to be. I think flowers of wit ought 
to spring, as those in a garden do, from their own root and 
stem, without foreign assistance. I would have a man’s wit 
rather like a fountain, that feeds itself invisibly, than a river, 
that is supplied by several streams from abroad. 

Or if it be necessary, as the case is with some barren wits, 
to take in the thoughts of others, in order to draw forth 
their own, as dry pumps will not play till water is thrown 
into them ; in that necessity, I would recommend some of 
the approved standard authors of antiquity for your perusal, 
as a poet and a wit ; because maggots being what you look 
for, as monkeys do for vermin in their keepers’ heads, you 
will find they abound in good old authors, as in rich old 
cheese, not in the new; and for that reason you must have 
the classics, especially the most worm-eaten of them, often in 
your hands. 

But with this caution, that you are not to use those 
ancients as unlucky lads do their old fathers, and make no 
conscience of picking their pockets and pillaging them. 
Your business is not to steal from them, but to improve 
upon them, and make their sentiments your *pwn ; which 
is an effect of great judgment; and though difficult, yet 
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very possible, without the scurvy imputation of filching. 
For I humbly conceive, though I light my candle at my 
neighbour’s fire, that does not alter the property, or make 
the wick, the wax, or the flame, or the whole candle, less my 
own. 

Possibly you may think it a very severe task, to arrive at 
a competent knowledge of so many of the ancients, as excel 
in their way; and indeed it would be really so, but for the 
short and easy method lately found out of abstracts, 
abridgments, summaries, &c. which are admirable expedi- 
ents for being very learned with little or no reading ; and 
have the same use with burning-glasses, to collect the diffused 
rays of wit and learning in authors, and make them point 
with warmth and quickness upon the reader’s imagination. 
And to this is nearly related that other modern device of 
consulting indexes, which is to read books hebraically , 1 and 
begin where others usually end ; and this is a compendious 
way of coming to an acquaintance with authors. For authors 
are to be used like lobsters, you must look for the best meat 
in the tails, and lay the bodies back again in the dish. Your 
cunningest thieves (and what else are readers, who only read 
to borrow, i.e. to steal) use to cut off the portmanteau from 
behind, without staying to dive into the pockets of the 
owner. Lastly, you are taught thus much in the very 
elements of philosophy, for one of the first rules in logic is, 
Finis esf primus in intentione. 

The learned world is therefore most highly indebted to a 
late painful and judicious editor of the classics , 2 who has 
laboured in that new way with exceeding felicity. Every 
author by his management, sweats under himself, being 
overloaded with his own index, and carries, like a north- 
country pedlar, all his substance and furniture upon his 
back, and with as great variety of trifles. To him let all 
young students make their compliments for so much time 
and pains saved in the pursuit of useful knowledge; for 
whoever shortens a road, is a benefactor to the public, and 

1 That is, from the right to the left, or from the end to the beginning. 
[T. S.] 

16 Mr. Maittaire [ed. 1722], Michael Maittaire {1668-1747) the editor 
of many editions of classical authors and compiler of the valuable 
H Annales Typographici.” [T. S.] 
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to every particular person who has occasion to travel that 
way. 

But to proceed. I have lamented nothing more in my 
time, than the disuse of some ingenious little plays, in fashion 
with young folks, when I was a boy, and to which the great 
facility of that age, above ours, in composing was certainly 
owing"; and if anything has brought a damp upon the versi- 
fication of these times, we have no further than this to go 
for the cause of it. Now could these sports be happily re- 
vived, I am of opinion your wisest course would be to apply 
your thoughts to them, and never fail to make a party 
when you can, in those profitable diversions. For example, 
“ Crambo ” is of extraordinary use to good rhyming, and 
rhyming is what I have ever accounted the very essential of 
a good poet : And in that notion I am not singular ; for the 
aforesaid Sir Philip Sidney has declared, That the chief life 
of modem versifying, consisteth in the like sounding of words, 
which we call rhyme,” which is an authority, either without 
exception, or above any reply. Wherefore, you are ever to 
try a good poem as you would a sound pipkin, and if it rings 
well upon the knuckle, be sure there is no flaw in it. Verse 
without rhyme, is a body without a soul, (for the “ chief life 
consisteth in the rhyme ”) or a bell without a clapper; which, 
in strictness, is no bell, as being neither of use nor delight. 
And the same ever honoured knight, with so musical an ear, 
had that veneration for the tunableness and chiming of verse, 
that he speaks of a poet as one that has “the reverend title 
of a rhymer.” Our celebrated Milton has done these nations 
great prejudice in this particular, having spoiled as many 
reverend rhymers, by his example, as he has made real 
poets. 

For which reason, I am overjoyed to hear, that a very in- 
genious youth of this town [Dublin], is now upon the useful 
design (for which he is never enough to be commended) of 
bestowing rhyme upon Milton's Paradise Lost, which will 
make your poem, in that only defective, more heroic and 
sonorous than it has hitherto been. I wish the gentleman 
success in the performance ; and, as it is a work in which 
a young man could not be more happily employed, or 
appear in with greater advantage to his character, so I am 
concerned that it did not fall out to be your province* 
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With much the same view, I would recommend to you 
the witty play of u Pictures and Mottoes,” which will furnish 
your imagination with great store of images and suitable 
devices. We of these kingdoms have found our account in 
this diversion, as little as we consider or acknowledge it. 
For to this we owe our eminent felicity in posies of rings, 
mottoes of snuff-boxes, the humours of sign-posts with their 
elegant inscriptions, &c. in which kind of productions not 
any nation in the world, no, not the Dutch themselves, will 
presume to rival us. 

For much the same reason, it may be proper for you to 
have some insight into the play called, “What is it like?” 
as of great use in common practice, to quicken slow capa- 
cities, and improve the quickest. But the chief end of it is, 
to supply the fancy with variety of similes for all subjects. 
It will teach you to bring things to a likeness, which have 
not the least imaginable conformity in nature, which is pro- 
perly creation, and the very business of a poet, as his name 
implies; and let me tell you, a good poet can no more be 
without a stock of similes by him, than a shoemaker without 
his lasts. He should have them sized, and ranged, and hung 
up in order in his shop, ready for all customers, and shaped 
to the feet of all sorts of verse. And here I could more fully 
(and I long to do it) insist upon the wonderful harmony and 
resemblance between a poet and a shoemaker, in many cir- 
cumstances common to both; such as the binding of their 
temples, the stuff they work upon, and the paring-knife they 
use, &c. but that I would not digress, noj seem to trifle in 
so serious a matter. 

Now I say, if you apply yourself to these diminutive sports 
(not to mention others of equal ingenuity, such as Draw- 
gloves, Cross purposes, Questions and commands, and the 
rest) it is not to be conceived wbat benefit (of nature) you 
will find by them, and how they will open the body of your 
invention. To these devote your spare hours, or rather spare 
all your hours to them, and then you will act as becomes a 
wise man, and make even diversion an improvement; like 
the inimitable management of the bee, which does the whole 
business of life at once, and at the same time both feeds, and 
works, and diverts itself. 

Your own prudence will, I doubt not, direct you to take 
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a place every evening amongst the ingenious, in the corner 
of a certain coffeehouse in this town, where you will receive 
a turn equally right as to wit, religion, and politics : As like- 
wise to be as frequent at the playhouse as you can afford, 
without selling your books. For in our chaste theatre, even 
Cato himself might sit to the falling of the curtain: Besides, 
you will sometimes meet with tolerable conversation amongst 
the players; they are such a kind of men, as may pass upon 
the same sort of capacities, for wits off the stage, as they do 
for fine gentlemen upon it. Besides that, I have known a 
factor deal in as good ware, and sell as cheap as the merchant 
himself that employs him. 

Add to this the expediency of furnishing out your shelves 
with a choice collection of modern miscellanies, in the gayest 
edition; and of reading all sorts of plays, especially the new, 
and above all, those of our own growth, printed by subscrip- 
tion ; 1 in which article of Irish manufacture, I readily agree 
to the late proposal, 2 and am altogether for “ rejecting and 
renouncing everything that comes from England: ” To what 
purpose should we go thither either for coals or poetry, when 
we have a vein within ourselves equally good and more con- 
venient? Lastly, 

A common-place book is what a provident poet cannot 
subsist without, for this proverbial reason, that “great wits 
have short memories;” and whereas, on the other hand, 
poets being liars by profession, ought to have good memories. 
To reconcile these, a book of this sort is in the nature of a 
supplemental memory; or a record of what occurs remark- 
able in every day’s reading or conversation. There you enter 
not only your own original thoughts, (which, a hundred to 
one, are few and insignificant) but such of other men as you 
think fit to make your own by entering them there. For 
take this for a rule, when an author is in your books, you 
have the same demand upon him for his wit, as a merchant 
has for your money, when you are in his. 

By these few and easy prescriptions (with the help of a 
good genius) ? tis possible you may in a short time arrive at 

\ Written by Mr. Sha dwell, son of the Poet Laurent. [Note in 1722.] 
This was Charles Shad well, whose plays were issued in Dublin in 1720, 
and sold by subscription. [T, S.] 

2 See, “The Defence of English Commodities. 5 " JNole in 1722.] 
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the accomplishments of a poet, and shine in that character. 
As for your manner of composing, and choice of subjects, 1 
cannot take upon me to be your director; but I will venture 
to give you some short hints, which you may enlarge upon 
at your leisure. Let me entreat you then, by no means to 
lay aside that notion peculiar to our modern refiners in 
poetry, which is, that a poet must never write or discourse 
as the ordinary part of mankind do, but in number and 
verse, as an oracle; which I mention the rather, because 
upon this principle, 1 have known heroics brought into the 
pulpit, and a whole sermon composed and delivered in blank 
verse, to the vast credit of the preacher, no less than the 
real entertainment and great edification of the audience. 

The secret of which I take to be this. When the matter 
of such discourses is but mere clay, or, as we usualty call it, 
sad stuff, the preacher, who can afford no better, wisely 
moulds, and polishes, and dries, and washes this piece of 
earthen- ware, and then bakes it with poetic fire, after which 
it will ring like any pan crock, and is a good dish to set 
before common guests, as every congregation is, that comes 
so often for entertainment to one place. 

There was a good old custom in use, which our ancestors 
had, of invoking the Muses at the entrance of their poems ; 
I suppose, by way of craving a blessing. This the graceless 
moderns have in a great measure laid aside, but are not to 
be followed in that poetical impiety; for although to nice 
ears, such invocations may sound harsh and disagreeable (as 
tuning instruments is before a concert) they are equally ne- 
cessary. Again, you must not fail to dress your muse in a 
forehead cloth of Greek or Latin ; J mean, you are always to 
make use of a quaint motto to all your compositions; for 
besides that this artifice bespeaks the reader’s opinion of the 
writer’s learning, it is otherwise useful and commendable. 
A bright passage in the front of a poem, is a good mark, like 
a star in a horse’s face, and the piece will certainly go off the 
better for it. The os magna sonalurum , , which, if I remember 
right, Horace makes one qualification of a good poet, may 
teach you not to gag your muse, or stint yourself in words 
and epithets (which cost you nothing) contrary to the practice 
of some few out-of-the-way writers, who use a natural and 
concise expression, and affect a style like unto a Shrewsbury 
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cake, short and sweet upon the palate; they will not afford 
you a word more than is necessary to make them intelligible, 
which is as poor and niggardly, as it would be to set down 
no more meat than your company wall be sure to eat up. 
Words are but lackeys to sense, and will dance attendance, 
without wages or compulsion; Verba non invito, sequentur. 

Farthermore, when you set about composing, it may be 
necessary, for your ease and better distillation of wit, to put 
on your worst clothes, and the worse the better; for an author, 
like a limbick, will yield the better for having a rag about 
him. Besides that, I have observed a gardener cut the out- 
ward rind of a tree, (which is the surtout of it,) to make it 
bear well: And this is a natural account of the usual poverty 
of poets, and is an argument why wits, of all men living, 
ought to be ill clad. I have always a secret veneration for 
any one I observe to be a little out of repair in his person, 
as supposing him either a poet or a philosopher; because 
the richest minerals are ever found under the most ragged 
and withered surface of earth. 

As for your choice of subjects, I have only to give you 
this caution ; That as a handsome way of praising is certainly 
the most difficult point in writing or speaking, I would by no 
means advise any young man to make his first essay in pane- 
gyric, besides the danger of it : for a particular encomium is 
ever attended with more ill-will, than any general invective, 
for which I need give no reasons ; wherefore, my counsel is, 
that you use the point of your pen, not the feather ; let your 
first attempt be a coup cfkclat in the way of libel, lampoon, 
or satire. Knock down half a score reputations, and you 
will infallibly raise your own ; and so it be with wit, no matter 
with how little justice ; for fiction is your trade. 

Every great genius seems to ride upon mankind, like 
Pyrrhus on his elephant ; and the way to have the absolute 
ascendant of your resty nag, and to keep your seat, is, at 
your first mounting, to afford him the whip and spurs plen- 
tifully; after which, you may travel the rest of the day with 
great alacrity. Once kick the world, and the world and you 
will live together at a reasonable good understanding. You 
cannot but know, that these of your profession have been 
called genus irritahile vatim; and you will find it necessary 
to qualify yourself for that waspish society, by; exerting your 
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talent of satire upon the first occasion and to abandon good- 
nature, only to prove yourself a true poet, which you will 
allow to be a valuable consideration : In a word, a young 
robber is usuall} entered by a murder : A young hound is 
blooded when be comes first into the field : A young bully 
begins with killing his man : And a young poet must shew 
his wit, as the other his courage, by cutting and slashing, and 
laying about him, and banging mankind. Lastly, 

It will be your wisdom to look out betimes for a good 
service for your muse, according to her skill and qualifica- 
tions, whether in the nature of a dairymaid, a cook, or char- 
woman. I mean, to hire out your pen to a party, which will 
afford you both pay and protection ; and when you have to 
do with the press, (as you will long to be there) take care to 
bespeak an importunate friend, to extort your productions 
with an agreeable violence ; and which, according to the cue 
between you, you must surrender dig/to male pertinaci » 
There is a decency in this ; for it no more becomes an author, 
in modesty, to have a hand in publishing his own works, than 
a woman in labour to lay herself. 

I would be very loth to give the least umbrage of offence 
by what I have here said, as I may do, if I should be thought 
to insinuate that these circumstances of good writing have 
been unknown to, or not observed by, the poets of this 
kingdom. I will do my countrymen the justice to say, they 
have written by the foregoing rules with great exactness, and 
so far, as hardly to come behind those of their profession in 
England, in perfection of low writing. The sublime, indeed, 
is not so common with us ; but ample amends is made for 
that want, in great abundance of the admirable and amazing, 
which appears in all our compositions. Our very good 
friend (the knight aforesaid) speaking of the force of poetry, 
mentions ct rhyming to death, which” (adds he) “ is said to be 
done in Ireland ; ” and truly, to our honour be it spoken, 
that power, in a great measure, continues with us to this day. 

I would now offer some poor thoughts of mine for the en- 
couragement of poetry in this kingdom, if I could hope they 
would be agreeable* I have had many an aching heart for 
the ill plight of that noble profession here, and it has been 
my late and early study how to bring it into better circum- 
stances. And surely, considering what monstrous wits in 
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the poetic way, do almost daily start up and surprise us in 
this town ; what prodigious geniuses we have here (of which 
I could give instances without number,) and withal of what 
great benefit it might be to our trade to encourage that 
science here, (for it is plain our linen manufacture is advanced 
by the great waste of paper made by our present set of poets, 
not to mention other necessary uses of the same to shop- 
keepers, especially grocers, apothecaries, and pastry-cooks ; 
and 1 might add, but for our writers, the nation would in a 
little time be utterly destitute of bumfodder, and must of 
necessity import the same from England and Holland, 1 
where they have it in great abundance, by the indefatigable 
labour of their own wits) I say, these things considered, I 
am humbly of opinion, it would be worth the care of our 
governors to cherish gentlemen of the quill, and give them 
all proper encouragements here. And since I am upon the 
subject, I shall speak my mind very freely, and if I added, 
saucily, it is no more than my birthright as a Briton. 

Seriously then, I have many years lamented the want of 
a Grub Street in this our large and polite city, unless the 
whole may be called one. And this I have accounted an 
unpardonable defect in our constitution, ever since I had 
any opinions I could call my own. Every one knows Grub 
Street is a market for small ware in wit, and as necessary, 
considering the usual purgings of the human brain, as the nose 
is upon a man’s face. And for the same reason we have here 
a court, a college, a play-house, and beautiful ladies, and fine 
gentlemen, and good claret, and abundance of pens, ink, and 
paper, (clear of taxes) and every other circumstance to pro- 
voke wit ; and yet those whose province it is, have not yet 
thought fit to appoint a place for evacuation of it, which is a 
very hard case, as may be judged by comparisons. 

And truly this defect has been attended with unspeakable 
inconveniences ; for not to mention the prejudice done to 
the commonwealth of letters, I am of opinion we suffer in 
our health by it. I believe our corrupted air, and frequent 
thick fogs, are in a great measure owing to the common exposal 
of our wit and that with good management, our poetical 

1 Aruh into England’s treatment of Irish manufacturers. See vol. vii 
of present edition. [T. S.] * 
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vapours might be carried off in a common drain, and fall 
into one quarter of the town, without infecting the whole, as 
the case is at present, to the great offence of our nobility, 
and gentry, and others of nice noses. When writers of all 
sizes, like freemen of the city, are at liberty to throw out 
their iil th and excrementitious productions, in every street 
as they please, what can the consequence be, but that the 
town must be poisoned, and become such another jakes,^ as 
by report of great travellers, Edinburgh is at night, a thing 
well to be considered in these pestilential times. 

1 am not of the society for reformation of manners, but, 
without that pragmatical title, I would be glad to see some 
amendment in the matter before us. Wherefore I humbly 
bespeak the favour of the Lord Mayor, the Court of Aider- 
men, and Common Council, together with the whole circle 
of arts in this town, and do recommend this affair to their 
most political consideration ; and I persuade myself they will 
not be wanting in their best endeavours, when they can serve 
two such good ends at once, as both to keep the town sweet, 
and encourage poetry in it. Neither do I make any excep- 
tions as to satirical poets and lampoon writers, in considera- 
tion of their office. For though, indeed, their business is to 
rake into kennels, and gather up the filth of streets and 
families, (in which respect they may be, for aught I know, 
as necessary to the town as scavengers, or chimney-sweeps) 
yet I have observed they too have themselves, at the same 
time, very foul clothes, and, like dirty persons, leave more 
filth and nastiness than they sweep away. 

In a word : What I would be at (for I love to be plain in 
matters of importance to my country) is, that some private 
street, or blind alley of this town, may be fitted up at the 
charge of the public, as an apartment for the Muses, (like 
those at Rome and Amsterdam, for their female relations) 
and be wholly consigned to the uses of our wits, furnished 
completely with all appurtenances, such as authors, super- 
visors, presses, printers, hawkers, shops, and warehouses, 
and abundance of garrets, and every other implement and 
circumstance of wit ; the benefit of which would obviously 
be this, o/a., That we should then have a safe repository for 
our best productions, which at present are handed about in 
single sheets or manuscripts, and may be altogether lost, 
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(which were a pity) or at best are subject, in that loose dress, 
like handsome women, to great abuses. 

Another point, that has cost me some melancholy reflec- 
tions, is the present state of the playhouse ; the encourage- 
ment of which hath an immediate influence upon the poetry 
of the kingdom; as a good market improves the tillage of 
the neighbouring country, and enriches the ploughman. 
Neither do we of this town seem enough to know or consider 
the vast benefit of a playhouse to our city and nation : That 
single house is the fountain of all our love, wit, dress, and 
gallantry. It is the school of wisdom ; for there we learn to 
know what’s what ; which, however, I cannot say is always 
in that place sound knowledge. There our young folks 
drop their childish mistakes, and come first to perceive their 
mother’s cheat of the parsley-bed ; there too they get rid of 
natural prejudices, especially those of religion and modesty, 
which are great restraints to a free people. The same is a 
remedy for the spleen, and blushing, and several distempers 
occasioned by the stagnation of the blood. It is likewise a 
school of common swearing ; my young master, who at first 
but minced an oath, is taught there to mouth it gracefully, 
and to swear, as he reads French, ore rotundo . Profaneness 
was before to him in the nature of his best suit, or holiday- 
clothes; but upon frequenting the playhouse, swearing, 
cursing, and lying, become like his every-day coat, waistcoat, 
and breeches. Now I say, common swearing, a produce of 
this country, as plentiful as our corn, thus cultivated by the 
playhouse, might, with management, be of wonderful ad- 
vantage to the nation, as a projector of the swearer’s bank 
has proved at large . 1 Lastly, the stage in great measure 
supports the pulpit ; for I know not what our divines could 
have to say there against the corruptions of the age, but for 
the playhouse, which is the seminary of them. From which 
it is plain, the public is a gainer by the playhouse, and con- 
sequently ought to countenance it ; and were I worthy to 
put in my word, or prescribe to my betters, I could say in 
what manner. I have heard that a certain gentleman has 
great designs to serve the public, in the way of their diver- 
sions, with due encouragement ; that is, if he can obtain 


1 See vol. vix of present edition. [TrS.] 
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some concordats m-money, or yearly salary, and handsome 
contributions. And well he deserves the favours of the 
nation ; for, to do him justice, he has an uncommon skill in 
pastimes, having altogether applied his studies that way, and 
travelled full many a league, by sea and land, for this his 
profound knowledge. With that view 'alone he has visited 
all the courts and cities in Europe, and has been at more 
pains than I shall speak of, to take an exact draught of the 
playhouse at the Hague, as a model for a new one here. 
But what can a private man do by himself in so public an 
undertaking? It is not to be doubted, but by his care and 
industry vast improvements may be made, not only in our 
playhouse, (which is his immediate province) but in our 
gaming ordinaries, gi oom-porters, lotteries, bowling-greens, 
ninepin-alleys, bear-gardens, cockpits, prizes, puppet and raree 
shows, and whatever else concerns the elegant divertisements 
of this town. He is truly an original genius, and I felicitate 
this our capital city on his residence here, where I wish him 
long to live and flourish, for the good of the commonwealth. 
Once more : If any further applications shall be made on 
bother side, to obtain a charter for a bank here, I presume 
to make a request, that poetry may be a sharer in that privilege, 
being a fund as real, and to the full as well grounded as our 
stocks; but I fear our neighbours/ who envy our wit, as much 
as they clo our wealth or trade, will give no encouragement 
to either. I believe also, it might be proper to erect a 
corporation of poets in this city. I have been idle enough 
in my time, to make a computation of wits here, and do find 
we have three hundred performing poets and upwards, in and 
about this town, reckoning six score to the hundred, and 
allowing for demies, like pint bottles; including also the 
several denominations of imitators, translators, and familiar- 
letter-writers, &c. One of these last has lately entertained 
the town with an original piece, and such a one as, I dare 
say, the late British “ Spectator,” in his decline, would have 
called , 44 an excellent specimen of the true sublime;” or, 44 a 
noble poem;” or, 44 a fine copy of verses, on a. subject per- 
fectly new’,” (the author himself) and had given it a place 
amongst his latest “ Lucubrations.” 


of rnnrse. FT. S.1 
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But, as I was saying, so many poets, I am confident, are 
sufficient to furnish out a corporation in point of number. 
Then for the several degrees of subordinate members requisite 
to such a body, there can be no want ; for although we have 
not one masterly poet, yet we abound with wardens and 
beadles, having a multitude of poetasters, poetitoes, parcel- 
poets, poet-apes, and phiio-poets, and many of inferior attain- 
ments in wit, but strong inclinations to it, which are by odds 
more than all the rest. Nor shall I ever be at ease, till this 
project of mine (for which I am heartily thankful to myself) 
shall be reduced to practice. I long to see the day, when 
our poets will be a regular and distinct body, and wait upon 
our Lord Mayor on public days, like other good citizens, in 
gowns turned up with green instead of laurels ; and when I 
myself, who make this proposal, shall be free of their 
company. 

To conclude: What if our government had a poet-laureat 
here, as in England ? What if our university had a professor 
of poetry here, as in England ? What if our Lord Mayor had 
a city bard here, as in England ? And, to refine upon England, 
what if every corporation, parish, and ward in this town, had 
a poet in fee, as they have not in England? Lastly; What if 
every one so qualified were obliged to add one more than 
usual to the number of his domestics, and besides a fool and 
a chaplain, (which are often united in one person) would 
retain a poet in his family? For, perhaps, a rhymer is as 
necessary amongst servants of a house, as a Dobbin with his 
bells, at the head of a team. But these things I leave to the 
wisdom of my superiors. 

While I have been directing your pen, I should not forget 
to govern my own, which has already exceeded the bounds 
of a letter. I must therefore take my leave abruptly, and 
desire you, without farther ceremony, to believe that I 
am, Sir, 


Your most humble servant . 
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Nichols repeats what Mrs. Piikington asserted {“ Memoirs,” vol. i, 
p. 64) that this letter was addressed to Lady Betty Moore, the youngest 
daughter of Henry, Earl of Diogheda, on her mairiage with Mr. George 
Rochfort, The u Miscellanies n of 1727 states that the lady was Mrs. 
Rochfort simply, who, accoiding to Faulkner, the printer of Dublin, 
was Mrs. John Rochfort, a daughter of Dr. Staunton, a Master in 
Chancery. Mrs. Piikington says further that the letter was not taken by 
the Lady Betty as a compliment either on herself or her sex, and Scott 
expresses the same feeling in his note here appended. Monck Mason is 
quite indignant with Scott (p. 3 St note, “History of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral ”) for his criticism of Swift, and replies at length in some 
sensible if somewhat pedantic arguments. Whatever Lady Betty Moore 
may have thought of the “ Letter,” there could not then have been and 
cannot now be any question as to Swift’s excellent sincerity. The advice, 
indeed, still holds good, even in our more enlightened age ; and were 
Swift living now. with an acquaintance among the “polite ladies 53 of 
England and the United States, it might be that his fairly gentle opinions 
would hud an even more emphatic expression. 

The text here given is based on that in the second volume of the 
“ Miscellanies 55 of 1727, in which I believe this piece was first printed. 

[T. S.] 
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Madam, 

T HE hurry and impertinence of receiving and paying visits 
on account of your marriage, being now over, you are 
beginning to enter into a course of life, where you will want 
much advice to divert you from falling into many errors, 
fopperies, and follies to which your sex is subject. I have 
always borne an entire friendship to your father and mother ; 
and the person they have chosen for your husband, hath 
been for some years past my particular favourite. I have 
long wished you might come together, because I hoped, that 
from the goodness of your disposition, and by following the 
counsel of wise friends, you might in time make yourself 
worthy of him. Your parents were so far in the right, that 
they did not produce you much into the world, whereby you 
avoided many wrong steps which others have taken; and 
have fewer ill impressions to be removed. But they failed, 

1 “This letter ought to be lead by all new-married women, and will 
be read with pleasure and advantage by the most distinguished and 
accomplished ladies.” Thus saith my Lord Onery; but he ought to 
have added, that much of their pleasure may consist in the reflection, 
that the piece was composed for the instruction of another. There is so 
little reverence for the individual who is addressed, and such a serious 
apprehension expressed lest she may fail into the worst of the errors 
pointed out, that one can hardly wonder the precepts of so stem a 
Mentor were received by the lady to whom they were addressed with 
more pique than complacence. Much regard is expressed for her parents 
and husband; but as to heiself, there is only a distant prospect held 
forth, that in time, and with good counsel, she might become worthy of 
the man of her choice. Mrs. Pilkington pretends that this letter was 
written on Lady Betty Moore’s marriage with Mr. George Rochfort 
But Mr. Faulkner, who is the more sound authority, supposes it ad- 
dressed to Mrs, John Rochford, daughter of Dr. Suiuftton. [S.] 
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as it is generally the case, in too much neglecting to cultivate 
your mind ; without which it is impossible to acquire or pre- 
serve the friendship and esteem of a wise man, who soon 
grows weary of acting the lover and treating his wife like a 
mistress, but wants a reasonable companion, and a true friend 
through every stage of his life. It must be therefore your 
business to qualify yourself for those offices, wherein I will 
not fail to be your director as long as I shall think you de- 
serve it, by letting you know how you are to act, and what 
you ought to avoid. 

And beware of despising or neglecting my instructions, 
whereon will depend, not only your making a good figure in 
the world, but your own real happiness, as well as that of the 
person who ought to be the dearest to you. 

I must therefore desire you in the first place to be very 
slow in changing the modest behaviour of a virgin. It is 
usual in young wives before they have been many weeks 
married, to assume a bold, forward look and manner of talk- 
ing ; as if they intended to signify in all companies, that they 
were no longer girls, and consequently that their whole de- 
meanour, before they got a husband, was all but a counten- 
ance and constraint upon their nature. Whereas, I suppose, 
if the voles of wise men were gathered, a very great majority 
would be in favour of those ladies, who after they were entered 
into that state, rather chose to double their portion of modesty 
and reservedness. 

1 must likewise warn you strictly against the least degree 
of fondness to your husband before any witness whatsoever, 
even before your nearest relations, or the very maids of your 
chamber. This proceeding is so exceeding odious and dis- 
gustful to all who have either good breeding or good sense, 
that they assign two very unamiable reasons for it ; the one 
is gross hypocrisy, and the other has too bad a name to men- 
tion. If there is any difference to be made, your husband is 
the lowest person in company, either at home or abroad, and 
every gentleman present has a better claim to all marks of 
civility and distinction from you. Conceal your esteem and 
love in your own breast, and reserve your kind looks and 
language for private hours, which are so many in the four and 
twenty, that they will afford time to employ a passion as 
exalted as anyjhat was ever described in a French romance. 
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Upon this head, I should likewise advise you to differ in 
practice from those ladies who affect abundance of uneasi- 
ness while their husbands are abroad, start with every knock 
at the door, and ring the bell incessantly for the servants to 
let in their master ; will not eat a bit at dinner or supper if 
the husband happens to stay out, and receive him at his 
return with such a medley of chiding and kindness, and 
catechizing him where he has been, that a shrew” from Billings- 
gate would be a more easy and eligible companion. 

Of the same leaven are those wives, who when their hus- 
bands are gone a journey, must have a letter every post, upon 
pain of fits and hysterics, and a day must be fixed for their 
return home without the least allowance for business, or 
sickness, or accidents, or weather. Upon which, I can only 
say that in my observation, those ladies who were apt to 
make the greatest clutter upon such occasions, would liberally 
have paid a messenger for bringing them news that their 
husbands had broken their necks on the road. 

You will perhaps be offended when I advise you to abate 
a little of that violent passion for fine clothes, so predominant 
in your sex. It is a little hard, that ours, for whose sake 
you wear them, are not admitted to be of your council ; 
I may venture to assure you that we will make an abatement 
at any time of four pounds a yard in a brocade, if the ladies 
will but allow a suitable addition of care in the cleanliness 
and sweetness of their persons . 1 For, the satirical part of 
mankind will needs believe, that it is not impossible, to be 
very fine and very filthy ; and that the capacities of a lady 
are sometimes apt to fall short in cultivating cleanliness and 
finery together. I shall only add, upon so tender a subject, 
what a pleasant gentleman said concerning a silly woman of 
quality ; that nothing could make her supportable but cutting 
off her head, for his ears were offended by her tongue, and 
his nose by her hair and teeth. 

I am wholly at a loss how to advise you in the choice of 
company, which, however, is a point of as great importance 
as any in your life. If your general acquaintance be among 
the ladies who are your equals or superiors, provided they 

1 See Swift’s poem ona“ Lady*s Dressing-Room^ on the matter of 
cleanliness of some women. [T. S.] 
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have nothing of what is commonly called an ill reputation, 
you think you are safe ; and this in the style of the world 
will pass for good company. Whereas I am afraid it will be 
hard for you to pick out one female acquaintance in this 
town, from whom you will not be in manifest danger of con- 
tracting some foppery, affectation, vanity, folly, or vice. Your 
only safe way of conversing with them, is by a firm resolution 
to proceed in your practice and behaviour directly contrary 
to whatever they shall say or do. And this I take to be a 
good general rule, with very few exceptions. For instance, 
in the doctrines they usually deliver to young married women 
for managing their husbands ; their several accounts of their 
own conduct in that particular to recommend it to your 
imitation ; the reflections they make upon others of their sex 
for acting differently ; their directions how to come off with 
victory upon any dispute or quarrel you may have with your 
husband ; the arts by which you may discover and practise 
upon his weak side; when to work by flattery and insinuation, 
when to melt him with tears, and when to engage him with 
a high hand. In’ these, and a thousand other cases, it will 
be prudent to retain as many of their lectures in your memory 
as you can, and then determine to act in full opposition to 
them all 

I hope your husband will interpose his authority to limit 
you in the trade of visiting. Half a dozen fools are in all 
conscience as many as you should require ; and it will be 
sufficient for you to see them twice a year. For I think the 
fashion does not exact, that visits should be paid to friends. 

I advise that your company at home should consist of men, 
rather than women. To say the truth, I never yet knew a 
tolerable woman to be fond of her own sex. I confess, when 
both are mixed and well chosen, and put their best qualities 
forward, there may be an intercourse of civility and good- 
will ; which, with the addition of some degree of sense, can 
make conversation or any amusement agreeable. But , a 
knot of ladies, got together by themselves, is a very school 
of impertinence and detraction, and it is well if those be the 
worst* 

‘Let your men-acquaintance be of your husband's choice, 
and not recommended to you by any she-companions; be- 
jncm«A frl-iAt? will rwf-srinlv fK- a cAYcnmb rmon vou. and it 
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will cost you some time and pains before you can arrive at 
the knowledge of distinguishing such a one from a man of 
sense. 

Never lake a favourite waiting-maid into your cabinet 
council, to entertain you with histories of those ladies whom 
she hath formerly served, of their diversions and their 
dresses; to insinuate how great a fortune you brought, and 
how little you are allowed to squander; to appeal to her 
from your husband, and to be determined by her judgment, 
because you are sure it will be always for you; to receive 
and discard servants by her approbation or dislike; to en- 
gage you by her insinuations into misunderstandings with 
your best friends; to represent all things in false colours, 
and to be the common emissary of scandal. 

But the grand affair of your life will be to gain and pre- 
serve the friendship and esteem of your husband. You are 
married to a man of good education and learning, of an ex- 
cellent understanding, and an exact taste. It is true, and it 
is happy for you, that these qualities in him are adorned 
with great modesty, a most amiable sweetness of temper, and 
an unusual disposition to sobriety and virtue. But neither 
good nature nor virtue will suffer him to esteem you against 
his judgment; and although he is not capable of using you 
ill, yet you will in time grow a thing indifferent, and perhaps, 
contemptible; unless you can supply the loss of youth and 
beauty with more durable qualities. You have but a very 
few years to be young and handsome in the eyes of the 
world; and as few months to be so in the eyes of a husband, 
who is not a fool; for I hope you do not still dream of 
charms and raptures, which marriage ever did, and ever will, 
put a sudden end to. Besides yours was a match of prudence 
and common good liking, without any mixture of that ridi- 
culous passion which has no being but in play-books and 
romances. 

You must therefore use all endeavours to attain to some 
degree of those accomplishments which your husband most 
values in other people, and for which he is most valued him- 
self. You must improve your mind, by closely pursuing such 
a method of study as I shall direct or approve of. You must 
get a collection of history and travels which I will recom- 
mend to you, and spend some hours evet^ day in reading 
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them, and making extracts from them if your memory be 
weak. You must invite persons of knowledge and under- 
standing to an acquaintance with you, by whose conversation 
you may learn to correct your taste and judgment; and when 
you can bring yourself to comprehend and relish the good 
sense of others, you will arrive in time to think rightly your- 
self, and to become a reasonable and agreeable companion. 
This must produce in your husband a true rational love and 
esteem for you, which old age will not diminish. He will 
have a regard for your judgment and opinion in matters of 
the greatest weight; you will be able to entertain each other 
without a third person to relieve you by finding discourse. 
The endowments of your mind will even make your person 
more agreeable to him; and when you are alone, your time 
will not lie heavy upon your hands for want of some trifling 
amusement.^/ 

As little respect as I have for the generality of your sex, 
it hath sometimes moved me with pity, to see the lady of the 
house forced to withdraw immediately after dinner, and this 
in families where there is not much drinking; as if it were > 
an established maxim, that women are uncapable of all con- 
versation. In a room where both sexes meet, if the men are 
discoursing upon any general subject, the ladies never think 
it their business to partake in what passes, but in a separate 
club entertain each other, with the price and choice of lace 
and silk, and what dresses they liked or disapproved at the 
church or the playhouse. And when you are among your- 
selves, how naturally, after the first compliments, do you 
apply your hands to each other’s lappets and ruffles and 
mantuas, as if the whole business of your lives, and the 
public concern of the world, depended upon the cut or 
colour of your dresses. As divines say, that some people 
take more pains to be damned, than it would cost them to 
be saved; so your sex employs more thought, memory, and 
application to be fools, than would serve to make them wise 
and useful. When I reflect on this, I cannot conceive you 
to be human creatures, but a sort of species hardly a degree 
above a monkey; who has more diverting tricks than any of 
you; is an animal less mischievous and expensive, might in 
time be a tolerable critic in velvet and brocade, and for 
aught I know wtmld equally become them. 
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I would have you look upon finery as a necessary folly, as 
all great ladles did whom I have ever known. 5 I do not desire 
be out of the fashion, but to be the last and least in 
it. I'^^Cr^hat.your dress shall be one degree lower than 
your fortune can afford; and in your own heart I would 
wish you to be an utter contemner of all distinctions which 
a finer petticoat can give you; because it will neither make 
you richer, handsomer, younger, better natured, more vir- 
tuous, or wise, than if it hung upon a peg. 

If you are in company with men of learning, though they 
happen to discourse of arts and sciences out of your com- 
pass, yet you will gather more advantage by listening to 
them, than from all the nonsense and frippery of your own 
sex; but, if they be men of breeding as well as learning, 
they will seldom engage in any conversation where you ought 
not to be a hearer, and in time have your part. If they talk 
of the manners and customs of the several kingdoms of 
Europe, of travels into remoter nations, of the state of their 
own country, or of the great men and actions of Greece and 
Rome; if they give their judgment upon English and French 
writers, either in verse or prose, or of the nature and limits 
of virtue and vice, it is a shame for an English lady not to 
relish such discourses, not to improve by them, and endeavour 
by reading and information, to have her share in those en- 
tertainments; rather than turn aside, as it is the usual cus- 
tom, and consult with the woman who sits next her, about 
a new cargo of fans. 

It is a little hard that not one gentleman's daughter in a 
thousand should be brought to read or understand her own 
natural tongue, or be judge of the easiest books that are 
written in it. As any one may find, who can have the patience 
to hear them, when they are disposed to mangle a play or 
novel, where the least word out of the common road is sure 
to disconcert them; and it is no wonder, when they are not 

1 Swift was the correspondent and friend of Lady Betty Germaine, 
Mrs. Barton, the Countess of Winchelsea, the Duchess of Ormond, 
Lady Masham, Mrs. Howard, and others. He was well acquainted 
also with the Princess of Wales, afterwards Queen Caroline, the Duchess 
of Queensborough and the Countess of Suffolk. He was also an intimate 
friend of the unfortunate Mrs, Long. His knowledge of women was as 
profound as it was varied. He could he terribly disparaging of the sex 
while having high admiration for individual women, jr. S, j 
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so much as taught to spell in their childhood, nor can ever 
attain to it in their whole lives. I advise you therefore to 
read aloud, more or less, every day to your husband, if he 
will permit you, or to any other friend, (but not a female 
one) who is able to set you right; and as for spelling, you 
may compass it in time by making collections from the books 
you read. 

I know very well that those who are commonly called 
learned women, have lost all manner of credit by their im- 
pertinent talkativeness and conceit of themselves ; but there 
is an easy remedy for this, if you once consider, that after all 
the pains you may be at, you never can arrive in point of 
learning to the perfection of a schoolboy. But the reading 
I would advise you to, is only for improvement of your own 
good sense, which will never fail of being mended by dis- 
cretion. It is a wrong method, and ill choice of books, that 
makes those learned ladies just so much the worse for what they 
have read. And therefore it shall be my care to direct you 
better, a task for which I take myself to be not ill-qualified; 
because I have spent more time, and have had more oppor- 
tunities than many others, to observe and discover from what 
sources the various follies of women are derived. 

Pray observe how insignificant things are the common 
race of ladies, when they have passed their youth and 
beauty ; how contemptible they appear to the men, and yet 
more contemptible to the younger part of their own sex; 
and have no relief but in passing their afternoons in visits, 
where they are never acceptable; and their evenings at cards 
among each other ; while the former part of the day is spent 
in spleen and envy, or in vain endeavours to repair by art 
and dress the ruins of time. Whereas I have known ladies 
at sixty, to whom all the polite part of the court and town 
paid their addresses, without any further view than that of 
enjoying the pleasure of their conversation. 

I am ignorant of any one quality that is amiable in a man, 
which is not equally so in a woman. I do not except even 
modesty and gentleness of nature. Nor do I know one vice 
or folly which is not equally detestable in both. There is 
indeed one infirmity which seems to be generally allowed 
you, I mean that of cowardice. Yet there should seem to 
be something 'Very capricious, that when women profess their 
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admiration for a colonel or a captain on account of his valour, 
they should fancy it a very graceful and becoming quality 
in themselves to be afraid of their own shadows ; to scream 
in a barge when the weather is calmest, or in a coach at the 
ring; to run from a cow at a hundred yards’ distance; to 
fall into fits at the sight of a spider, an earwig, or a frog. At 
least, if cowardice be a sign of cruelty, (as it is generally 
granted) I can hardly think it an accomplishment so desirable 
as to be thought worth improving by affectation. 

And as the same virtues equally become both sexes, so 
there is no quality whereby women endeavour to distinguish 
themselves from men, for which they are not just so much 
the worse; except that only of reservedness; which however, 
as you generally manage it, is nothing else but affectation or 
hypocrisy. For as you cannot too much discountenance 
those of our sex, who presume to take unbecoming liberty 
before you; so you ought to be wholly unconstrained in the 
company of deserving men, when you have had sufficient 
experience of their discretion. 

There is never wanting in this town, a tribe of bold, swag- 
gering, rattling ladies, whose talents pass among coxcombs 
for wit and humour; their excellency lies in rude, shocking 1 
expressions, and what they call “ running a man down.” If 
a gentleman in their company happens to have any blemish 
in his birth or person, if any misfortune hath befallen his 
family or himself, for which he is ashamed, they will be sure 
to give him broad hints of it without any provocation. I 
would recommend you to the acquaintance of a common 
prostitute, rather than to that of such termagants as these. 
I have often thought that no man is obliged to suppose such 
creatures to be women ; but to treat them like insolent ras- 
cals disguised in female habits, who ought to be stripped 
and kicked down stairs. 

I will add one thing although it be a little out of place, 
which is to desire that you will leam to value and esteem 
your husband for those good qualities which he really pos- 
sesseth, and not to fancy others in him which he certainly 
hath not. For although this latter is generally understood 
to be a mark of love, yet it is indeed nothing but affectation 

1 Printed 4< choquing ” in early editions, fr. S.] 
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or ill judgment. It is true, he wants so very few accomplish- 
ments, that you are in no great danger of erring on this side. 
But my caution is occasioned by a lady of your acquaintance, 
married to a very valuable person, whom yet she is so un- 
fortunate as to be always commending for those perfections 
to which he can least pretend. 

I can give you no advice upon the article of expense, only 
I think you ought to be well informed how much your hus- 
band’s revenue amounts to, and be so good a computer as 
to keep within it, in that part of the management which falls 
to your share; and not to put yourself in the number oi 
those politic ladies, who think they gain a great point when 
they have teased their husbands to buy them a new equipage, 
a laced head, or a fine petticoat, without once considering 
what long scores remain unpaid to the butcher, 

I desire you will keep this letter in your cabinet, and 
often examine impartially your whole conduct by it. And 
so God bless you, and make you a fair example to your sex, 
and a perpetual comfort to your husband and your parents. 

I am, with great truth and affection, 

Madam, 

Your most faithful friend 

and humble servant. 



ON THE DEATH 

OF 

MRS. JOHNSON [STELLA], 



NOTE. 


Esther Johnson died at six o’clock on the evening of Sunday, 

J anuary 28th, 1 728. She had been ailing for many months before. When 
Swift was in England in 1726 and 1727 on a visit to his old friends, he 
received news of her dangerous^condition from the Rev. John Worrall, 
the Vicar of St. Patrick’s, and the news, though expected, filled him with 
“gieat oppression and heaviness of heart. 55 Writing from Twickenham 
to Won all (July 15, 1726) he says: “We have been perfect friends 
these thirty-five years . . . and the remainder of my life will be a very 
melancholy scene, when one of them [Mrs. Dingley and Miss Johnson] 
ib gone, whom I most esteemed, upon the score of every good quality that 
can possibly recommend a hum?m creature. 55 He was afiaid that some- 
thing would happen when he left Ireland. “ Ever since I left you, my 
heart has been so sunk, that I have not been the same man, noi ever 
shall be again ; but drag on a wretched life, Till it shall please God to 
call me away.’ 5 Pier death, however, came after he had returned, but 
when he received news of it he was entei taming some friends at dinner, 
and it was only later in the evening, after his company had gone, that 
he was able to commune with himself about his grief. The following 
piece was then begun and regularly continued for several evenings, 
“ Sorrow and despair/ 5 writes Mr. Churton Collins, “have many voices, 
but seldom have they found expression so affecting as in those talm and 
simple words.’’ * 

It might be fit here to consider the nature of the relationship which 
existed between Swift and Esther Johnson. So much voted a subject 
must still lemain of absorbing interest to all who seek in “representative 
mm 55 the common qualities which link them, in spite of their greatness, 
to common humanity, I have summed up the matter in an Appendix in* 
the twelfth volume, and though I am of opinion that Swift and Miss 
Johnson were never married, I must confess the evidence in favour of 
that opinion is by no means conclusive. 

The text Sere given is reprinted from that to be found in the “ Works,” 
vpl viii, pi. i, pp. 255-264, ed. 1765: I know no earlier publication 
of it. 

1 . - [T. S.j 
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CHARACTER OF AN IRISH SQUIRE. 

E VERY Squire, almost to a man, is an oppressor of the 
clergy, a racker of his tenants, a jobber of all public 
works, very proud, and generally illiterate. Two neighbour- 
ing squires, although they be intimate friends, relations, or 
allies, if one of them want two hundred foot of the other’s 
land contiguous to his own, which would make any building 
square, or his garden uniform, (without the least inconveni- 
ency to the other,) he shall be absolutely refused; or (as the 
utmost mark of friendship) shall be forced to pay for it 
twenty times more than the value. This they call paying 
for your conveniency; which is directly contrary to the very 
letter of an ancient heathen maxim in morality— That what- 
ever benefit we can confer upon another, without injuring 
ourselves, we are bound to do it to a perfect stranger. The 
Esquires take the titles of great men, with as little ceremony 
as Alexander or Caesar. For instance, the great Conolly , 1 * 
the great Wellesley , 3 * 5 the great Damer . 3 

A fellow, whose father was a butcher, desiring a lawyer to 
be a referee in some little brangle between him and his 
neighbour, complained that the lawyer excused himself in 
the following manner: 

“ Sir, I am your most humble servant, but dare not ven- 
ture to interfere in the quarrels of you great men.” Which 
I take to be just a piece with Harlequin’s swearing upon 
his honour. Jealousies, quarrels, and other ruptures, are as 

1 Speaker of the House of Commons of Ireland. See vol. vi., p. 18, 

note. [T.S.] 

8 Garret Wellesley, Esq,, who left a very large estate to his first 
cousin, Richard Colley, Esq., upon his taking the name of Wellesley, 

and bearing his arms. [N.] 

5 J. Damer, Esq., of Tipperary County. [N.] 

XI. o 



frequent between neighbouring squires, and from the same 
motives; the former wrangling about their meres and bounds, 
as the others do about their frontiers, The detestable tyranny 
and oppression of landlords are visible in every part of the 
kingdom. 
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NOTE. 


As the reprints of the title-pages of the first editions here show, these 
dialogues were fiisl published in 1 738, both in London and in Dublin. The 
composition dates back to a much earlier date, though I do not agi ee 
with* Mr. Saintsbaiy in placing it co-temporaneous with the “ Essay on 
Conversation.” That was written about 170S or 1709, and though it 
has in it the groundwork of the later and ampler treatise, the plan of 
this latter is of a much more ambitious character. There is no doubt 
Swift bad conceived the idea of the “ Polite Conversation” during his 
three years 5 sojourn in the English capital, but he did not attempt to 
give it the form in which we now have it, until many years later. In 
1731 (28th August) he writes to Gay as follows: 

“ I am got eight miles from our famous metropolis, to a country 
parson’s, to whom I lately gave a city living, such as an English chap- 
lain would leap at. I retired hither for the public good, having two 
great works on hand : one to reduce the whole politeness, wit, humour, 
and style of England into a short system, for the use of all persons of 
quality, and particularly the maids of honour. The other is of almost 
equal importance ; I may call it the whole duty of servants, in about 
twenty several stations, from the steward and waiting-woman down to 
the scullion and pantry-boy.” 

There is no question here but that Swift was engaged on the “Polite 
Conversation 55 and the 4 ‘Directions to Servants. 55 It maybe he was 
amplifying the former from an earlier version, and to this extent Mr. 
Saintshury is justified in his surmise. But this earlier version could not 
have gone so far back as 1708-10, or we should certainly have heard 
something of it in bis letters to his friends. He wrote more than once 
about it after he had finished it, when his mind was weakening and his 
powers failing. 

The occasion of its publication arose as follows : Swift had for many 
years taken a deep and friendly interest in Mrs. Barber, the wife of an 
unsuccessful Dublin tailor. lie admired her for her poetical gifts and 
for the noble efforts she made to assist her husband, and further the 
education of her children. She first came under his notice in 1724, 
when an anonymous poem she had written on behalf of a penniless 
officer’s widow and sent to Tickell succeeded in its mission and obtained 
for her the notice of Lady Carteret She published her “Poems on 
Several Occasions 55 in 1734. It was ill received by her subscribers and 
brought her and Molte the publisher into the hands of the law, though 
this came to nothing. Her troubles, however, fell fast upon her 
owing to her frequent attacks of illness, and having her family to sup- 
port she got into great straits. In her distress she wrote to Swift for 
aid and he presented her with the manuscript of the “ Polite Conversa- 
tion,” to make what use she could of it. Lord Orrery conveyed 
the manuscript to her in 1737, and it was published in m8. So 



was the favour with which it was received that it was acted at a theatre 
in Aungier Street, Dublin. The profits of the sale and the play were 
ample to relieve the poor and deserving woman. The mm de guerre 
“ Simon WagsUff” is leminiscent of the “Isaac Bickerstaff 55 of his 
earlier days, a name he made famous in London town. 

It will be seen that the title-pages of the Dublin and London editions 
differ in that the latter specifies the exact number of “Dialogues” and 
also gives the name of “Simon WagstafP as the author; in the Dublin 
edition these statements are not made. 

Thackeray, in his “ English Humourists / 5 has given ample praise {in 
his lecture on “ Steele ”) to this remarkable work. It is to-day as 
entertaining and as amusing, as it was in its own time. As a picture 
of the social intercourse of those days it is unsurpassed. Indeed, in 
many respects it is as true of to-day, if we allow for our reticence in the 
use of words and allusions permissible in the earlier age. 

The text for the present reprint has been founded on the first edition, 
from which it differs only in the correction of several palpable printer’s 
errois. The texts of Hawkes worth and Scott have also been consulted 
for comparison, 

[T. S.] 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO THE FOL- 
LOWING TREATISE. 


A S ray life hath been chiefly spent in consulting the 
honour and welfare of ray country for more than forty 
years past, not without answerable success, if the world and 
my friends have not flattered me; so, there is no point 
wherein I have so much laboured, as that of improving and 
polishing all parts of conversation between persons of quality, 
whether they meet by accident or invitation, at meals, tea, 
or visits, mornings, noons, or evenings. 

I have passed perhaps more time than any other man 
of my age and country in visits and assemblies, where 
the polite persons of both sexes distinguish themselves; 
and could not without much grief observe how frequently 
both gentlemen and ladies are at a loss for questions, 
answers, replies and rejoinders: However, my concern was 
much abated, when I found that these defects were not 
occasioned by any want of materials, but because those 
materials were not in every hand : For instance, one lady 
can give an answer better than ask a question : One gentle- 
man is happy at a reply; another excels in a rejoinder: 
One can revive a languishing conversation by a sudden sur- 
prising sentence; another is more dexterous in seconding; 
a third can fill the gap with laughing, or commending what 
hath been said: Thus fresh hints may be started, and the 
ball of discourse kept up. 

But, alas! this is too seldom the case, even in the most 
select companies: How often do we see at court, at public 
visiting-days, at great men’s levees, and other places of 
general meeting, that the conversation falls and drops to 
nothing, like a fire without supply of fuel; this is what we 
ought to lament; and against this dangerous evil I take upon 
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wc to affirm, that I have in the following papers provided 

:in infallible remedy. 

It was in the year 1695, and the sixth of his late majesty 
King Wiiliam the Third, of ever-glorious and immortal 
memory, who rescued three kingdoms from popery and 
slavery ; 1 * when, being about the age of six-and-thirty, my 
judgment mature, of good reputation in the world, and well 
acquainted with the best families in town, 1 determined to 
spend five mornings, to dine four times, pass three after** 
noons, and six evenings every week, in the houses of the 
most p;fiite families, of which I would confine myself to 
titty: on!) changing as the masters or ladies died, or left the 
town, or grew out of vogue, or sunk in their fortunes, (which 
to me was of the highest moment) or became “ disaffected to 
the government; which practice I have followed ever since 
to this very day; except when I happened to be sick, or in 
the spleen upon cloudy weather; and except when I enter- 
tained four of each sex at my own lodgings once a month, 
by way of retaliation. 

I always kept a large table-book in my pocket; and as 
soon as I left the company, I immediately entered the 
choicest expressions that passed during the visit; which, re- 
turning home, I transcribed in a fair hand, but somewhat 
enlarged; and had made the greatest part of my collection 
in twelve years, but not digested into any method; for this 
I found was a work of infinite labour, and what required the 
nicest judgment, and consequently could not be brought to 
any degree of perfection in less than sixteen years more. 3 

Herein I resolved to exceed the advice of Horace, a Roman 
poet, (which I have read in Mr. Creech's admirable trans- 

1 There seems to he a sneer intended. Swift had been so dong a Tory, 
that he now perhaps approached in principle to a Jacobite. [S.] 

- The word is ^because' 5 in the original edition, but “ became 55 fits 
the sense better. [T. S.] 

J Saimsbury suggests that Swift may have begun the plan of this 
treatise about 1 707, when he was first initiated Into London society 
proper. See note at beginning of this treatise. Saintsbury takes this 
statement seriously, and calculating from 1707, he arrives at 1733 as 
the date “ which may or may not mark the date of a version of the 

* Conversation . 5 ,f “The first 4 Twelve 3 would almost coincide exactly 
with the 4 Essay on Conversation, 1 33 printed earlier in this volume, 

[T. S«] 
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lation) that an author should keep his works nine years in 
his closet, before he ventured to publish them ; and finding 
that I still received some additional Sowers of wit and 
language, although in a very small number, I determined to 
defer the publication, to pursue my design, and exhaust, if 
possible, the whole subject, that I might present a complete 
system to the world: For, I am convinced by long experi- 
ence, that the critics will be as severe as their old envy 
against me can make them : I foretell, they will object, that 
I have inserted many answers and replies which are*neither 
witty, humorous, polite, nor authentic; and have omitted 
others, that would have been highly useful, as well as enter- 
taining: But let them come to particulars, and I will boldly 
engage to confute their malice. 

For these last six or seven years I have not been able to 
add above nine valuable sentences to enrich my collection ; 
from whence I conclude, that what remains will amount 
only to a trifle. However, if, after the publication of this 
work any lady or gentleman, when they have read it, shall 
find the least thing of importance omitted, I desire they will 
please to supply my defects, by communicating to me their 
discoveries; and their letters may be directed to Simon 
WagstafF, Esq.; at his lodgings next door to the Gloucester- 
Head in St. James’s Street, (they paying the postage). In 
return of which favour, I shall make honourable mention of 
their names in a short preface to the second edition. 

In the mean time, i cannot but with some pride, and 
much pleasure congratulate with my dear country, which 
hath outdone all the nations of Europe in advancing the 
whole art of conversation to the greatest height it is capable 
of reaching; and therefore being entirely convinced that the 
collection I now offer to the public is full and complete, I 
may at the same time boldly affirm, that the whole genius, 
humour, politeness and eloquence of England are summed 
up in it : Nor is the treasure small, wherein are to be found 
at least a thousand shining questions, answers, repartees, 
replies and rejoinders, fitted to adorn every kind of discourse 
that an assembly of English ladies and gentlemen, met to- 
gether for their mutual entertainment, can possibly want, 
especially when the several flowers shall be set off and im- 
proved by the speakers, with every circumstance of preface 
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and circumlocution, in proper terms; and attended with 
pmice, laughter, or admiration. 

'There is a natural, involuntary distortion of the muscles, 
which is the anatomical cause of laughter: But there is 
another cause of laughter which decency requires, and is the 
undoubted mark of a good taste, as well as of a polite 
obliging behaviour; neither is this to be acquired without 
much observation, long practice, and a sound judgment: I 
did therefore once intend, for the ease of the learner, to set 
down in nil parts of the following dialogues certain marks, 
asterisks, or nuia-harfs (in English, mark-well’s) after most 
questions, and every reply or answer; directing exactly the 
moment when one, two, or all the company are to laugh ; 
But having duly considered, that the expedient would too 
much enlarge the bulk of the volume, and consequently the 
price; and likewise that something ought to be left for 
ingenious readers to find out, I have determined to leave 
that whole affair, although of great importance, to their own 
discretion. 

The readers must learn by all means to distinguish be- 
tween proverbs and those polite speeches which beautify 
conversation : For, as to the former, I utterly reject them 
out of all ingenious discourse . 1 I acknowledge indeed, that 
there may possibly be found in this treatise a few sayings, 
among so great a number of smart turns of wit and humour, 
asl have produced, which have a proverbial air: However, 
I hope, it will be considered, that even these were not 
originally proverbs, but the genuine productions of superior 
wits, to embellish and support conversation; from whence, 
with great impropriety, as well as plagiarism (if you will for- 
give a hard word) they have most injuriously been transferred 
into proverbial maxims; and therefore in justice ought to be 
resumed out of vulgar hands, to adorn the drawing-rooms of 
princes, both male and female, the levees of great ministers, 
as well as the toilet and tea-table of the ladies. 

^ 1 can faithfully assure the reader, that there is not one 
single witty phrase in this whole collection, which hath not 
received the stamp and approbation of at least one hundred 

* This k ironical, for almost all the repartees in the dialogue turn 
upon proverbial expressions. [S,] 
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years, and how much longer, it is hard to determine ; he 
may therefore be secure to find them all genuine, sterling, 
and authentic. 

Rut, before this elaborate treatise can become of universal 
use and ornament to my native country, two points, that 
will require time and much application, are absolutely 
necessary. 

For, First, whatever person would aspire to be com- 
pletely witty, smart, humorous, and polite, must by hard 
labour be able to retain in his memory every single sentence 
contained in this work, so as never to be once at a loss in 
applying the right answers, questions, repartees, and the 
like, immediately, and without study or hesitation. 

And, Secondly, after a lady or gentleman hath so well 
overcome this difficulty, as to be never at a loss upon any 
emergency, the true management of every feature, and almost 
of every limb, is equally necessary; without which an infinite 
number of absurdities will inevitably ensue : For instance, 
there is hardly a polite sentence in the following dialogues 
which doth not absolutely require some peculiar graceful 
motion in the eyes, or nose, or mouth, or forehead, or chin, 
or suitable toss of the head, with certain offices assigned to 
each hand; and in ladies, the whole exercise of the fan, 
fitted to the energy of every word they deliver; by no means 
omitting the various turns and cadence of the voice, the 
twistings, and movements, and different postures of the 
body, the several kinds and gradations of laughter, which 
the ladies must daily practise by the looking-glass, and con- 
sult upon them with their waiting-maids. 

My readers will soon observe what a great compass of real 
and useful knowledge this science includes; wherein, 
although nature, assisted by a genius, may be very instru- 
mental, yet a strong memory and constant application, to- 
gether with example and precept, will be highly necessary: 
For these reasons I have often wished, that certain male 
and female instructors, perfectly versed in this science, 
would set up schools for the instruction of young ladies and 
gentlemen therein. 

I remember about thirty years ago, there was a Bohemian 
woman, of that species commonly known by the name of 
gipsies, who came over hither from France, and generally 
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rhlvrdotl Is \ \c the dancing- master* when he was teaching his 
,W to nv<^> of quality: and while the young ladies were 
thus empluyt d, the Bohemian, standing at some distance, 
hot Uhl in their si oh;, acted before them all proper airs, and 
turnings of :hv head, and motions of the hands, and twistings 
of the body : when, of you may still observe the good effects 
in seventl o: our elder Lidics. 

hotel the same manner, *t were much to be desired, that 
-ome l a vn gentle vuu: gone to decay would set up public 
Si ho hr,, v.Vrcm voting girls of quality, or great fortunes, 
rirghl be taught to repeat this following system of con- 
v’,h:m 1 have been at so much pains to compile; 
and then te adapt every feature of their countenances, every 
turn of trwir hands, cup screwing of their bodies, every 
of ilvi; fans, to tne humour of the sentences they 
lieur oi deliver in conversation. 2>ut above all to instruct 
them in ever)’ species and degree of laughing in the proper 
? earor.s at their own wit, or that of the company. And, if 
the sees of the nobility and gentry, instead of being sent to 
cum men sehoois, or put into the hands of tutors at home, to 
barn nothing but words, were consigned to able instructors 
in rhe same art, I cannot find what use there could be of 
books, except in the hands of those who are to make learning 
their trade, which is below the dignity of persons born to 
tides or estates. 

It would be another infinite advantage, that, by cultivating 
this science, we should wholly avoid the vexations and im- 
pertinence of pedants, who affect to talk in a language not 
to be understood ; and whenever a polite person offers 
act idemtully to use any of their jargon terms, have the pre- 
sumption to laugh at us for pronouncing those words in a 
genteel er manner. Whereas, 1 do here affirm, that, whenever 
any fine gentleman or lady condescends to let a hard word 
pass out of their mouths, every syllable is smoothed and 
polished in the passage ; and it is a true mark of politeness, 
both in writing and reading, to vary the orthography as well 

! In the 34th number of the ** Tatler,’’ Steele refers to him as ‘" £ my 
namuake IsnneA lie was a Frenchman, and highly considered in the 
town for his art. Soame Jenyns said of him: 

“Isaacs rigarioon shall Ihe as long 
As Raphael's painting or as Virgil’s song.” 


[T, S.J 
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as the sound ; because we are infinitely better judges of what 
will please a distinguishing ear than those, who call themselves 
scholars, can possibly be ; who, consequently, ought to correct 
their books, and manner of pronouncing, by the authority of 
our example, from whose lips they proceed with infinitely 
more beauty and significancy. 

But, in the mean time, until so great, so useful, and so 
necessary a design can be put in execution, (which, consider- 
ing the good disposition of our country at present, I shall 
not despair of living to see) let me recommend the following 
treatise to be carried about as a pocket companion, by all 
gentlemen and ladies, when they are going to visit, or dine, 
or drink tea ; or where they happen to pass the evening with- 
out cards, (as I have sometimes known it to be the case 
upon disappointments or accidents unforeseen) desiring they 
would read their several parts in their chairs or coaches, to 
prepare themselves for every kind of conversation that can 
possibly happen. 

Although I have, in justice to my country, allowed the 
genius of our people to excel that of any other nation upon 
earth, and have confirmed this truth by an argument not to 
be controlled, I mean, by producing so great a number of 
witty sentences in the ensuing dialogues, all of undoubted 
authority, as well as of our own production; yet, I must 
confess at the same time, that we are wholly indebted for 
them to our ancestors ; at least, for as long as my memory 
reacheth, I do not recollect one new phrase of import- 
ance to have been added; which defect in us modems I 
take to have been occasioned by the introduction of 
cant-words in the reign of King Charles the Second. And 
those have so often varied, that hardly one of them, of 
above a year’s standing, is now intelligible ; nor anywhere 
to be found, excepting a small number strewed here and 
there 111 the comedies and other fantastic writings of that 
age* 

The Honourable Colonel James Graham, my old friend 
and companion, did likewise, towards the end of the same 
reign, invent a set of words and phrases, which continued 
almost to the time of his death. But, as those terms of art 
were adapted only to courts and politicians, and extended 
little further than among his particular acquaintance (of 
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whum I rad the honour to be one) they are now almost 

fug* atf-n, 

Xf.,r did the late D. of R and E. of E— — succeed 

much better, although they proceeded no further than single 
v»or<!E: whereof, except bile, bamboozle, and one or two 
more, the whole vocabulary is antiquated. 

The icme fate hath already attended those other town- 
wits, >v\, fcrmidi us with a great variety of new terms, which 
are ,vv:aJdy changed, and those of the last season sunk in 
ELK ion. Uf tlte.se 1 was once favoured with a complete list 

by lb' Eight Honourable the Lord and Lady H , with 

tti.iiv. 1 uade a considerable figure one summer in the 
countn : bet ieturning up to town in winter, and venturing 
to produce them again, I was parti} hooted, and partly not 
iiniio M stoodb 

The on!} Invention of late years, which hath any way con- 
tributed towards politeness in discourse, is that of abbreviat- 
ing or reducing words of many syllables into one, by lopping 
off the rest. 1 his refinement," having begun about the time 
of the Revolution, I iiad some share in the honour of pro- 
moting it, and 1 observe, to my great satisfaction, that it 
inLe;i daily advancements, and I hope in time will raise our 
language to the utmost perfection : although, I must confess, 
to avoid obscurity. I have been very sparing of this ornament 
in the following dialogues. 

But, as for phrases, invented to cultivate conversation, I 
def> all the clubs of coffeehouses in this town to invent a 
new one equal in wit, humour, smartness, or politeness, to 
the very worst of my set ; which clearly shews, either that 
we are much degenerated, or that the whole stock of materials 
hath been already employed. I would willingly hope, as I 
do confidently believe, the latter ; because, having myself, 
for several months, racked my invention (if possible) to en- 
rich this treasury with some additions of my own (which, 
however, should have been printed in a different character, 

1 The names referred to here are, hi all probability, fictitious. Swift 
may have put them in for the sake of effect in the play of his humorous 
satire. [T, S.] 

2 Swift had a strong objection to slang terms and the habit of Ms 
lime for abbreviating worth*. He himself, however, often fell into the 
habit for contractions m his letters to Stella, £T. S.] 
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that I might not be charged with imposing upon the public) 
and having shewn them to some judicious friends, they dealt 
very sincerely with me; all unanimously agreeing, that mine 
were infinitely below the true old helps to discourse, drawn 
up in my present collection, and confirmed their opinion 
with reasons, by which I was perfectly convinced, as well as 
ashamed, of my great presumption. 

But, I lately met a much stronger argument to confirm 
me in the same sentiments : For, as the great Bishop Burnet, 
of Salisbury, informs us in the preface to his admirable 
History of his Ow?i Times , that he intended to employ him- 
self in polishing it every day of his life, 1 * * * (and indeed in its 
kind it is almost equally polished with this work of mine :) 
So, it hath been my constant business, for some years past, 
to examine, with the utmost strictness, whether I could 
possibly find the smallest lapse in style or propriety through 
my whole collection, that, in emulation with the bishop, I 
might send it abroad as the most finished piece of the age. 

It happened one day as I was dining in good company of 
both sexes, and watching, according to my custom, for new 
materials wherewith to fill my pocket-book, I succeeded well 
enough till after dinner, when the ladies retired to their tea, 
and left us over a bottle of wine. But I found we were not 
able to furnish any more materials, that were worth the pains 
of transcribing : For, the discourse of the company was all 
degenerated into smart sayings of their own invention, and 
not of the true old standard; so that, in absolute despair, I 
withdrew, and went to attend the ladies at their tea. From 
whence I did then conclude, and still continue to believe, 
either that wine doth not inspire politeness, or that our sex 
is not able to support it without the company of women, 
who never fail to lead us into the right way, and there to 
keep us. 

It much increaseth the value of these apophthegms, that 
unto them we owe the continuance of our language, for at 

1 The passage hardly justifies this sarcasm. It rims thus:—' “I look 

on the perfecting of this work, and the carrying it on through the re- 
maining part of my life, as the greatest service I can do to God, and to 

the world; and therefore I set about it with great care and caution.’ 5 
Swift would not, if he could, omit a dig at his old butt, the Bishop of 

Salisbury. [T.S.] 

XI. 
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least an hundred years ; neither is this to be wondered at * 
because indeed* besides the smartness of the wit, and fine- 
ness of the raillery, such is the propriety and energy of ex- 
pression in them all that they never can be changed, but to 
disadvantage, except in the circumstance of using abbrevia- 
tions ; which, however, 1 do not despair, in due time, to see 
introduced, hating already met them at some of the choice 
companies in town. 

Although this work be calculated for all persons of quality 
and fortune of both sexes : yet the reader may perceive, that 
my particular view was to the officers of the army, the gentle- 
men of the inns of court, and of both the universities ; to all 
courtiers, male and female, but principally to the maids of 
honour, of whom 1 have been personally acquainted with 
fwo-aod-twenty sets, all excelling in this noble endowment; 
till for some years past, I know not how, they came to de- 
generate into selling of bargains, 1 and free-thinking ; not 
that 1 am against either of these entertainments at proper 
seasons, in compliance with company, w T ho may want a taste 
for more exalted discourse, whose memories may be short, 
who are too young to be perfect in their lessons, or (although 
it be hard to conceive) who have no inclination to read and 
learn my instructions. And besides, there is a strong tempta- 
tion for court-ladies to fail into the two amusements above 
mentioned, that they may avoid the censure of affecting sin- 
gularity, against the general current and fashion of all about 
them. But, however, no man will pretend to affirm, that 
either bargains or blasphemy, which are the principal orna- 
ments of free-thinking, are so good a fund of polite discourse, 
as what is to be met with in my collection. For, as to 
bargains, few of them seem to be excellent in their kind, 
and have not much variety, because they all terminate in one 
single point;* and, to multiply them, would require more in- 
vention than people have to spare. And, as to blasphemy 
or free-thinking, I have known some scrupulous persons, of 
both sexes, who, by a prejudiced education, are afraid of 
sprights. 1 must, however, except the maids of honour, who 

1 This ingenious piece of wit consisted in leading the purchaser of the 
has gam to ask some question, to which the answer given was the popular 
name of the most kt dentary part of the seller’s body. [$.] 

5 See note above. [T. $«] 
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have been fully convinced, by an infamous court-chaplain, 
that there is no such place as hell. 1 * 3 * 

1 cannot, indeed, controvert the lawfulness of freethink- 
ing, because it hath been universally allowed, that thought 
is free. But, however, although it may afford a large field of 
matter; yet in my poor opinion, it seems to contain very little 
of wit or humour; because it hath not been ancient enough 
among us to furnish established authentic expressions, I mean, 
such as must receive a sanction from the polite world, before 
their authority can be allowed; neither was the art of blas- 
phemy or freethinking invented by the court, or by persons 
of great quality, who, properly speaking, were patrons, rather 
than inventors of it ; but first brought in by the fanatic fac- 
tion, towards the end of their power, and, after the Restora- 
tion, carried to Whitehall by the converted rumpers, with 
very good reasons; because they knew, that King Charles 
the Second, from a wrong education, occasioned by the 
troubles of his father, had time enough to observe, that 
fanatic enthusiasm directly led to atheism, which agreed with 
the dissolute inclinations of his youth; and, perhaps, these 
principles were farther cultivated in him by the French 
Huguenots, who have been often charged with spreading 
them among us: However, I cannot see where the necessity 
lies, of introducing new and foreign topics for conversation, 
while we have so plentiful a stock of our own growth. 

I have likewise, for some reasons of equal weight, been 
very sparing in doubles entendres] because they often put 
ladies upon affected constraints, and affected ignorance. In 
short, they break, or very much entangle, the thread of 
discourse; neither am I master of any rules, to settle the 
disconcerted countenances of the females in such a juncture ; 

I can, therefore, only allow innuendoes of this kind to be 
delivered in whispers, and only to young ladies under twenty, 
who, being in honour obliged to blush, it may produce a 
new subject for discourse. 

Perhaps the critics may accuse me of a defect in my fol- 

1 Though this reverend gentleman seems to have gone a step farther 

than Pope's dean, 

u Who never mentions hell to ears polite, 5 ' 

it seems probable that the same original was intended. [S.] 
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lowing system of Polite Conversation; that there is one great 
ornament of discourse, whereof I have not produced a single 
example ; which, indeed, 1 purposely omitted for some rea- 
sons that I shall immediately offer; and, if those reasons 
will not satisfy the male part of my gentle readers, the defect 
may be applied in some manner by an appendix to the second 
edition; which appendix shall be printed by itself, and sold 
for sixpence, stitched, and with a marble cover, that my 
readers may have no occasion to complain of being defrauded. 

The defect I mean is, my not having inserted, into the 
body of my book, all the oaths now most in fashion for 
embellishing discourse; especially since it could give no 
offence to the clergy, who are seldom or never admitted to 
these polite assemblies. And it must be allowed, that oaths, 
well chosen, are not only very useful expletives to matter, 
but great ornaments of style. 

What I shall here offer in my own defence upon this im- 
portant article, will, I hope, be some extenuation of my fault. 

First, I reasoned with myself, that a just collection of 
oaths, repeated as often as the fashion requires, must have 
enlarged this volume, at least, to double the bulk; whereby 
it would not only double the charge, but likewise make the 
volume less commodious for pocket carriage. 

Secondly, 1 have been assured by some judicious friends, 
that themselves have known certain ladies to take offence 
(whether seriously or no) at too great a profusion of cursing 
and swearing, even when that kind of ornament was not 
improperly introduced ; which, I confess, did startle me not 
a little; having never observed the like in the compass of 
my own several acquaintance, at least for twenty years past. 
However, I was forced to submit to wiser judgments than 
my own. 

Thirdly, as this most useful treatise is calculated for all 
future times, 1 considered, in this maturity of my age, how 
great a variety of oaths I have heard since I began to study 
the world, and to know men and manners. And here I 
found it to be true what I have read in an ancient poet. 1 

For, mow-a-clays, men change their oaths. 

As often as they change their clothes. 


1 Probably Swift himself, [T. S.] 
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In short, oaths are the children of fashion, they are in some 
sense almost annuals, like what I observed before of cant- 
words; and I myself can remember about forty different 
sets. The old stock oaths I am confident, do not mount to 
above forty-five, or fifty at most; but the way of mingling 
and compounding them is almost as various as that of the 
alphabet 

Sir John Perrot was the first man of quality whom I 
find upon record to have sworn by God’s wounds , 1 He lived 
in the reign of Q. Elizabeth, and was supposed to have been 
a natural son of Henry the Eighth, who might also have 
probably been his instructor . 2 This oath indeed still con- 

1 Sir John Perrot was lord -deputy of Ireland, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. On his return from that charge, he fell under the displeasure 
of the Queen, chiefly by the predominating influence of his enemy, Sir 
Christopher Hatton. Being a man of a violent and passionate temper, 
he had made use of some irreverent expressions towards the Queen, 
for which, an unconscientious jury found him guilty of high treason. 
The following are some of these explosions, garnished, as usual, by his 
favourite oath : 

“Upon receiving her Majesty’s letter to prefer Mr. Errington to the 
office of clerk of the Exchequer, Sir John Perrot used these undutiful 
speeches: ‘This fiddling woman troubles me out of measure. God’s 
wounds, he shall not have the office; I will give it to Sir Thomas 
Williams.’ Further, he was accused, that, when his secretary was writing 
to the Queen, and used the dutiful expression, £ he would be sacrificed 
for her,’ Sir John scratched it out, saying, ‘he had little cause to be 
sacrificed for her.’ Moreover, when, on the Spanish threat of invasion, 
his secretary said, * he hoped God would bless them for her Majesty’s 
sake,’ he answered, ‘ God’s wounds, and why for her sake? — never the 
more for her sake/ But the highest and most unpardonable of these 
irreverent expressions was used to one Garland, who brought to Perrot 
a letter from the Queen, at the terms of which this putative son of 
Henry VIII. conceived such displeasure as to exclaim, * God’s wounds, 
this it is to serve a base bastard, piss-kitchen woman ; if I had served 
any prince in Christendom, I had not been so dealt withal/ ” — Somers’s 
Tracis , ed. 1809, vol. i. p, 269, note 1. [S.] 

2 Sir John Perrot’s hasty and choleric temper confirms this tradition, 
which is mentioned by Naunton. “ The Queen, on the news of his 
condemnation, swore by her wonted oath, that the jury were all knaves ; 
and they delivered it with assurance, that, on his returne to the towne 
after his trial, he said, with oathes and with fury to the lieutenant, Sir 
Owen Hopton, * What, will the Queene suffer her brother to be offered 
up a sacrifice to my skipping adversaries?’ Which being made knowne 
to the Queene, and somewhat enforced, she refused to sign it, and swore 
he should not die, for he was an honest and faithful! man ; and surely, 
though not altogether to set our rest and faith upon tradition and old 
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tin ues, and is a stock oath to this day; so do several others 
that have kept their natural simplicity: But, infinitely the 
greater number hath been so frequently changed and dis- 
located, that if the inventors were now alive, they could 
hardly understand them. 

Upon these considerations I began to apprehend, that if 
I should insert all the oaths as are now current, my book 
would be out of vogue with the first change of fashion, and 
grow as useless as an old dictionary: Whereas, the case is 
quite atherwa) s with my collection of polite discourse; 
which, as I before observed, hath descended by tradition for 
at least an hundred years, without any change in the phrase- 
ology. 1, therefore, determined with myself to leave out the 
whole system of swearing ; because, both the male and female 
oaths are all perfectly well known and distinguished; new 
ones are easily learnt, and with a moderate share of dis- 
cretion may be properly applied on every fit occasion. How- 
ever, I must here, upon this article of swearing, most earnestly 
recommend to my male readers, that they would please a 
little to study variety. For, it is the opinion of our most re- 
fined swearers, that the same oath or curse, cannot, con- 
sistent with true politeness, be repeated above nine times in 
the same company, by the same person, and at one sitting* 

I am far from desiring, or expecting, that all the polite 
and ingenious speeches, contained in this work, should, in 
the general conversation between ladies and gentlemen, come 
in so quick and so close as I have here delivered them. By 
no means: On the contrary, they ought to be husbanded 
belter, and spread much thinner. Nor, do I make the least 
question, but that, by a discreet thrifty management, they may 
serve for the entertainment of a whole year, to any person, 
who does not make too long or too frequent visits in the 
same family. The flowers of wit, fancy, wisdom, humour, and 
politeness, scattered in this volume, amount to one thousand, 

reports, as that Sir Thomas Perrot, his father, was a gentleman of the 
privy chamber, and in the court married to a lady of great honour, 
which are presumptions in some implications; but, if we goe a little 
farther, and compare his pictures, his qualities, gesture and voyce, with 
that of the King, which memory retains yet amongst us, they will 
plead strongly that he was a surreptitious child of the blood royal. ** — 
Naonton’s Fmgnmiia Megalia, apud Somers's Tracts, ed, 1809, vol. L 
p. 269. [S,] 
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seventy and four. Allowing then to every gentlemen and 
lady thirty visiting families, (not insisting upon fractions) 
there will want but a little of an hundred polite questions, 
answers, replies, rejoinders, repartees, and remarks, to be 
daily delivered fresh, in every company, for twelve solar 
months; and even this is a higher pitch of delicacy than the 
world insists on, or hath reason to expect. But, I am alto- 
gether for exalting this science to its utmost perfection. 

It may be objected, that the publication of my book may, 
in a long course of time, prostitute this noble art to mean 
and vulgar people: But, I answer, that it is not so easy an 
acquirement as a few ignorant pretenders may imagine. A 
footman may swear; but he cannot swear like a lord. He 
can swear as often : But, can he swear with equal delicacy, 
propriety, and judgment? No, certainly; unless he be a lad 
of superior parts, of good memory, a diligent observer; one 
who hath a skilful ear, some knowledge in music, and an 
exact taste, which hardly fall to the share of one in a thousand 
among that fraternity, in as high favour as they now stand 
with their ladies; neither hath one footman in six so fine a 
genius as to relish and apply those exalted sentences com- 
prised in this volume, which I offer to the world. It is true, 
I cannot see that the same ill consequences would follow 
from the waiting-woman, who, if she hath been bred to read 
romances, may have some small subaltern, or second-hand 
politeness; and if she constantly attends the tea, and be a 
good listener, may, in some years, make a tolerable figure, 
which will serve, perhaps, to draw in the young chaplain or 
the old steward. But, alasl after all, how can she acquire 
those hundreds of graces and motions, and airs, the whole 
military management of the fan, the contortions of every 
muscular motion in the face, the risings and fallings, the 
quickness and slowness of the voice, with the several turns 
and cadences; the proper juncture of smiling and frowning, 
how often and how loud to laugh, when to gibe and when 
to flout, with all the other branches of doctrine and discipline 
above recited? 

I am, therefore, not under the least apprehension that 
this art will ever be in danger of falling into common hands, 
which requires so much time, study, practice, and genius, 
before it arrives to perfection; and, therefore, I must reoeat 
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ir;y proposal for creating public schools, provided with the 
best and ablest motors and mistresses, at the charge of the 

nation. 

I have drawn this work into the form of a dialogue, after 
the patterns of other famous writers in history, law, politics, 
and most other arts and sciences, and I hope it will have the 
same success: For, who can contest it to be of greater con- 
sequence to the happiness of these kingdoms, than all human 
knowledge put together. Dialogue is held the best method 
of inculcating any part of knowledge; and, as I am con- 
fident, that public schools will scon be founded for teaching 
nit and politeness, after my scheme, to young people of 
quality and fortune, I have determined next sessions to de- 
liver a petition to the House of Lords for an Act of Parlia- 
ment, to establish my book, as the standard grammar in all 
the principal cities of the kingdom where this art is to be 
taught, by able masters, who are to be approved and recom- 
mended by me; which is no more than Lilly 1 obtained only 
for leaching words in a language wholly useless: Neither 
shall I be so far wanting to myself, as not to desire a patent 
granted of course to all useful projectors; I mean, that I 
may have the sole profit of giving a licence to every school 
to read my grammar for fourteen 3<ears. 

The reader cannot but observe what pains I have been at 
In polishing the style of my book to the greatest exactness ; 
nor, have I been less diligent in refining the orthography, by 
spelling the words in the very same manner that they are 
pronounced by the chief patterns of politeness, at court, at 
levees, at assemblies, at playhouses, at the prime visiting- 
places, by young templars, and by gentleman-commoners of 
both universities, who have lived at least a twelvemonth in 
town, and kept the best company. Of these spellings the 
public will meet with many examples in the following book. 
For instance, can’t, han’t, sha’nt, didn’t \ coodd /, woodrft, isn’t, 
s?V /, 2 with many more ; besides several words which scholars 
pretend are derived from Greek and Latin, but not pared into 
i polite sound by ladies, officers of the army, courtiers and 

1 William Lily, the grammarian, whose Latin Grammar was used as 
he text-book in Edward VTs reign. It was attempted later to pass an 
ict of parliament compelling the use of Lily’s “ Grammar.” [T» S.l 

2 Probably = ain't. [T, &] 
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templars, such as jommetry for geometry , verdi for verdict^ 
Herd for lord , tarnen for teaming; together with some ab- 
breviations exquisitely refined ; as,posz for positive ; mobh for 
mobile; phizz for physiognomy ; rep for reputation ; plenipo 
for plenipotentiary ; incog for incognito ; hypps , or 7^/0, for 
hypochondriacs; bam for bamboozle; and bamboozle for 
Thorns: what; whereby much time is saved, and the high road 
to conversation cut short by many a mile. 

1 have, as it will be apparent, laboured very much, and, I 
hope, with felicity enough, to make every character in the 
dialogue agreeable with itself, to a degree, that, whenever 
any judicious person shall read my book aloud, for the en- 
tertainment and instruction of a select company, he need not 
so much as name the particular speakers ; because all the 
persons, throughout the several subjects of conversation, 
strictly observe a different manner, peculiar to their char- 
acters, which are of different kinds : But this I leave entirely 
to the prudent and impartial reader’s discernment. 1 

Perhaps the very manner of introducing the several points 
of wit and humour may not be less entertaining and instruct- 
ing than the matter itself. In the latter I can pretend to 
little merit ; because it entirely depends upon memory and 
the happiness of having kept polite company. But, the art 
of contriving, that those speeches should be introduced 
naturally, as the most proper sentiments to be delivered 
upon so great variety of subjects, I take to be a talent 
somewhat uncommon, and a labour that few people could 
hope to succeed in, unless they had a genius, particularly 
turned that way, added to a sincere disinterested love of 
the public. 

Although every curious question, smart answer, and witty 
reply be little known to many people; yet, there is not one 

1 It is remarkable that this is the compliment paid by Pope to the 
characters of Shakespeare ; 

** Every single character in Shakespeare is as much an individual as 
those in life itself : it is as impossible to find any two alike ; and such as, 
from their relation or affinity in any respect, appear most to be twins, 
will, upon comparison, be found remarkably distinct. To this life and 
variety we must add the wonderful preservation of it, which is such 
throughout his plays, that, had all the speeches been printed without the 
very names of the persons, I believe one might have applied them with 
certainty to every speaker.”— Pope’s Preface to Shakespeare . [S.j 
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single sentence in the whole collection, for which I cannot 
bring most authentic vouchers, whenever I shall be called ; 
and, even for some expressions, which to a few nice ears may 
perhaps appear somewhat gross, I can produce the stamp of 
authority from courts, chocolate-houses, theatres, assemblies, 
drawing-rooms, levees, card-meetings, balls, and masquer- 
ades, from persons of both sexes, and of the highest titles 
next to royal However, to say the truth, I have been very 
sparing in niv quotations of such sentiments that seem to be 
over free ; because, when I began my collection, such kind 
of converse was almost in its infancy, till it was taken into 
the protection of my honoured patronesses at court, by whose 
countenance and sanction it hath become a choice flower in 
the nosegay of wit and politeness. 

Some will perhaps object, that when I bring my company 
to dinner, I mention too great a variety of dishes, not always 
consistent with the art of cookery, or proper for the season 
of the year, and pari of the first course mingled with the 
second, besides a failure in politeness, by introducing a black 
pudden to a lord’s table, and at a great entertainment : But, 
if I had omitted the black pudden, I desire to know what 
would have become of that exquisite reason given by Miss 
Notable for not eating it; the world perhaps might have lost 
it for ever, and I should have been justly answerable for 
having left it out of my collection. I therefore cannot but 
hope, that such hypercritical readers will please to consider, 
my business was to make so full and complete a body of 
refined savings, as compact as I could ; only taking care to 
produce them in the most natural and probable manner, in 
order to allure my readers into the very substance and marrow 
of this most admirable and necessary art. 

I am heartily sorry, and was much disappointed to find, 
that so universal and polite an entertainment as cards, hath 
hitherto contributed very little to the enlargement of my 
work. 1 have sat by many hundred times with the utmost 
vigilance, and my table-book ready, without being able in 
eight hours to gather matter for one single phrase in my book. 
But this, I think, may be easily accounted for by the tur- 
bulence and justling of passions upon the various and sur- 
prising turns, incidents, revolutions, and events of good and 
evil fortune, that arrive in the course of a long evening at 
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play; the mind being wholly taken up, and the consequence 
of non-attention so fatal. 

Play is supported upon the two great pillars of deliberation 
and action. The terms of art are few, prescribed by law and 
custom ; no time allowed for digressions or trials of wit 
Quadrille in particular bears some resemblance to a state of 
nature, which, we are told, is a state of war, wherein every 
woman is against every woman : The unions short, incon- 
stant, and soon broke ; the league made this minute without 
knowing the ally; and dissolved in the next. Thus, at the 
game of quadrille, female brains are always employed in 
stratagem, or their hands in action. Neither can I find that 
our art hath gained much by the happy revival of masquer- 
ading among us ; the whole dialogue in those meetings being 
summed up in one (sprightly I confess, but) single question, 
and as sprightly an answer. “ Do you know me?” “ Yes, 
I do* 5 ’ And, “ Do you know me ? ” “ Yes, I do.” For this 
reason I did not think it proper to give my readers the 
trouble of introducing a masquerade, merely for the sake of 
a single question, and a single answer. Especially, when to 
perform this in a proper manner, I must have brought in a 
hundred persons together, of both sexes, dressed in fantastic 
habits for one minute, and dismiss them the next. 

Neither is it reasonable to conceive, that our science can 
be much improved by masquerades ; where the wit of both 
sexes is altogether taken up in continuing singular and hu~ 
moursome disguises ; and their thoughts entirely employed 
in bringing intrigues and assignations of gallantry to a happy 
conclusion. 

The judicious reader will readily discover, that I make 
Miss Notable my heroine, and Mr. Thomas Neverout my 
hero. I have laboured both their characters with my utmost 
ability. It is into their mouths that I have put the liveliest 
questions, answers, repartees, and rejoinders; because my 
design was to propose them both as patterns for all young 
bachelors and single ladies to copy after. By which I hope 
very soon to see polite conversation flourish between both 
sexes in a more consummate degree of perfection, than these 
kingdoms have yet ever know n. 

I have drawn some lines of Sir John Lingers character, 
the Derbyshire knight, on purpose to place it in counterview 
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or contrast with that of the other company; wherein I can 
assure the reader, that I intended not the least reflection 
upon Derbyshire, the place of my nativity. But, my inten- 
tion was only to shew the misfortune of those persons, who 
have the disadvantage to be bred out of the circle of polite- 
ness; whereof I take the present limits to extend no further 
than London, and ten miles round; although others are 
pleased to compute it within the bills of mortality. If you 
compare the discourses of my gentlemen and ladies with 
those of Sir John, you will hardly conceive him to have been 
bred in the same climate, or under the same laws, language, 
religion, or government : And, accordingly, I have intro- 
duced him speaking in his own rude dialect, for no other 
reason than to teach my scholars how to avoid it. 

The curious reader will observe, that when conversation 
appears in danger to flag, which, in some places, I have art- 
fully contrived, I took care to invent some sudden question, 
or turn of wit, to revive it; such as these that follow. i£ What ! 
I think here J s a silent meeting 1 ” “ Come, madam, a penny 
for your thought ; ” with several others of the like sort. I 
have rejected all provincial or country turns of wit and fancy, 
because I am acquainted with a very few; but, indeed, 
chiefly because I found them so much inferior to those at 
court, especially among the gentlemen-ushers, the ladies of 
the bedchamber, and the maids of honour; I must also add, 
the hither end of our noble metropolis. 

When this happy art of polite conversing shall be thoroughly 
improved, good company will be no longer pestered with 
dull, dry, tedious story-tellers, nor brangling disputers : For, 
a right scholar, of either sex, in our science, will perpetually 
interrupt them with some sudden surprising piece of wit, that 
shall engage all the company in a loud laugh; and, if after 
a pause, the grave companion resumes his thread in the fol- 
lowing manner; “Well, but to go on with my story;” new 
interruptions come from the left to the right, till he is forced 
to give over. 

I have made some few essays toward selling of bargains % 
as well for instructing those, who delight in that accomplish- 
ment, as in compliance with my female friends at court. 
However, I have transgressed a little in this point, by doing 
it in a maimer somewhat more reserved than as it is now 
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practised at St. James's. At the same lime, I can hardly 
allow this accomplishment to pass properly for a branch of 
that perfect polite conversation, which makes the constituent 
subject of my treatise ; and for which I have already given my 
reasons. I have likewise, for further caution, left a blank in 
the critical point of each bargain, which the sagacious reader 
may fill up in his own mind. 

As to myself, I am proud to own, that except some 
smattering in the French, I am what the pedants and 
scholars call, a man wholly illiterate, that is to say, unlearned. 
But, as to my own language, I shall not readily yield to 
many persons: I have read most of the plays, and all the 
miscellany poems that have been published for twenty years 
past. I have read Mr. Thomas Brown's 1 works entire, and 
had the honour to be his intimate friend, who was univer- 
sally allowed to be the greatest genius of his age. 

Upon what foot I stand with the present chief reigning 
wits, their verses recommendatory, which they have com- 
mended me to prefix before my book, will be more than a 
thousand witnesses. I am, and have been, likewise, particu- 
larly acquainted with Mr. Charles Gildon, Mr. Ward, Mr. 
Dennis , 2 that admirable critic and poet, and several others. 

1 It was Tom Brown who translated Martial's epigram into the well- 
known, Sf I do not like thee, Dr. Fell," etc. The story is told that the 
Dean of Christ Church, Oxford, had threatened to expel Brown for his 
loose mode of life, but forgave him for this ready rendering. Brown 
wrote many pieces and plays of, what the booksellers call, a * * facetious ” 
nature. He led a very dissolute life and died in 1704. He was buried 
in the cloisters of Westminster Abbey, near the grave of Mrs. Aphra 
Behn. His works, collected by James Drake, were issued in a collected 
form in 1707-8, in three volumes. The fourth edition, in 1719, was In 
four volumes, to which was added, in 1721, a supplementary volume of 
“Remains.” [T. $.] 

2 Charles Gildon (1665-1724), although educated a Catholic at Douay, 
became a deistical writer; but later, wrote the “ Deist's Manual” 
against deism. He is better remembered, however, for Pope's satirical 
treatment of him in the iC Dunciad.” Gildon, reduced to poverty by 
his spendthrift ways, became a Grub Street scribbler. He wrote a 
review of Rowe’s plays, to which he added some remarks on Pope’s 
<e Rape of the Lock,” and in which he referred to Pope as “ Sawney 
Dapper.” Swift always refers to Gildon depreciatingly, no doubt be- 
cause of his deism. See vol. iii, pp. 87, 180, 185, of present edition. 

Edward Ward (1667-1731), a humorist of what might be called the 
low journalistic type. He wrote an immense amount of doggerel verse 
by way of review of the doings of the town and the world of his day. 
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Each of these eminent persons (I mean, those who are still 
alive) have done me the honour to read this production five 
times over with the strictest eye of friendly severity, and 
proposed some, although very few, amendments, which I 
gratefully accepted, and do here publicly return my ac- 
knowledgment for so singular a favour. 

And here, I cannot conceal, without ingratitude, the great 
assistance I have received from those two illustrious writers, 
Mr. Ozell, and Captain Stevens. 1 These, and some others, 
of distinguished eminence, in whose company I have passed 

There is very little literary value in what he wrote, hut there is 
much to interest the student of the language, manners, and doings of 
the time, lie wrote, among almost a hundred other volumes, 44 The 
London Spy,* 1 a work originally issued in monthly folio parts. On his 
tombstone m Westminster Abbey, Tom Brown is wrongly ascribed as 
the author of this work. Scott calls the book, 64 a blackguard work, 55 
but admits it to contain 44 some good pictures of lowlife, and of London 
manners in the eighteenth century. 55 

John Dennis is always severely Heated by Swift. In truth, however, 
Dennis had great parts, but his unfortunate temperament was against 
him in his career as a man of letters in that witty and flippant age. 
Evidently, he took himself too seriously and his disappointments became, 
in his view, injustices. Tope abused him unmercifully, and in a great 
measure, unjustly. Dennis behaved badly by his 44 True Character of 
Mr. Pope, 15 and was so quick at taking offence and retorting with 
unmeasured scurrility, that we cannot be surprised that he was taken 
up and lepaid in the kind he gave. It was an age of personalities. 
He died poor and unfriended In a soured old age, during the latter 
part of which he was beholden for small pensions to the Earl of 
Pembroke and Walpole. [T. S.] 

1 The reference to Ozell was occasioned, no doubt, by his 44 Art of 
Pleasing in Conversation, 51 published in 2736. Pie is better known as 
the translator of Boileau (1712), and reviser of Motteux’s 44 Don 
Quixote” (1719}, UiquharCs 44 Rabelais” (1737), and other works. In 
1712 he published a translation of Homer’s 44 Iliad” (from the French 
of Madame Dacier), which probably brought him into the 44 Dunciad.” 
Ozell replied to Pope’s remarks in an advertisement which appeared 
in the 44 Weekly Medley” for 5th September, 1729 — a piece of bombast 
and abuse of Pope that is really amazing when we remember who Ozell 
was and who the man was with whom he was comparing himself. .See 
Cibber’s 44 Lives of the Poets,’ 5 vol. iv, p. 355. 

John Stevens, a fairly accomplished Spanish scholar, attempted a 
revised edition of Shelton’s translation of 44 Don Quixote.” It was 
published in 1706. His translation of Herrera’s 44 General History of 
America” (1725-6) is much sought after by bibliomaniacs. As an 
antiquary he did a valuable piece of work by his abridgement and 
translation of Dugdale’s l4 Monasticon.” He died in 2726. [T. S.] 
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so many agreeable hours, as they have been the great refiners 
of our language; so, it hath been my chief ambition to 
imitate them. Let the Popes, the Gays, the Arbuthnots, the 
Youngs, and the rest of that snarling brood burst with envy 
at the praises we receive from the court and kingdom. 

Bui to return from this digression. 

The reader will find that the following collection of polite 
expressions will easily incorporate with all subjects of genteel 
and fashionable life. Those, which are proper for morning- 
tea, will be equally useful at the same entertainment in the 
afternoon, even in the same company, only by shifting the 
several questions, answers, and replies, into different hands; 
and such as are adapted to meals will indifferently serve 
for dinners or suppers, only distinguishing between day-light 
and candle-light. By this method no diligent person, of 
a tolerable memory, can ever be at a loss. 

It hath been my constant opinion, that every man, who is 
intrusted by nature with any useful talent of the mind, is 
bound by all the ties of honour, and that justice which we 
all owe our country, to propose to himself some one illus- 
trious action, to be performed in his life for the public 
emolument. And, I freely confess, that so grand, so import- 
ant an enterprise as I have undertaken, and executed to the 
best of my power, well deserved a much abler hand, as well 
as a liberal encouragement from the crown. However, I am 
bound so far to acquit myself, as to declare, that I have often 
and most earnestly entreated several of my above-named 
friends, universally allowed to be of the first rank in wit and 
politeness, that they would undertake a work, so honourable 
to themselves, and so beneficial to the kingdom; but so 
great was their modesty, that they all thought fit to excuse 
themselves, and impose the task on me; yet in so obliging a 
manner, and attended with such compliments on my poor 
qualifications, that I dare not repeat. And, at last, their 
entreaties, or rather their commands, added to that inviol- 
able love I bear to the land of my nativity, prevailed upon 
me to engage in so bold an attempt. 

I may venture to affirm, without the least violation of 
modesty, that there is no man, now alive, who hath, by many 
degrees, so just pretensions as myself, to the highest encour- 
agement from the crown, the parliament, and the ministry. 
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towards bringing this work to its due perfection. 1 have 
been assured, that several great heroes of antiquity were 
worshipped as gods, upon the merit of having civilized a 
fierce and barbarous people. It is manifest, I could have no 
other intentions; and, I dare appeal to my very enemies, if 
such a treatise as mine had been published some years ago, 
and with as much success as I am confident this will meet, 
I mean, by turning the thoughts of the whole nobility and 
gentry to the study and practice of polite conversation; 
whether such mean stupid writers, as the Craftsman and his 
abettors, could have been able to corrupt the principles of 
so many hundred thousand subjects, as, to the shame and 
grief of every whiggish, loyal, and true protestant heart, it is 
too manifest, they have done. For, I desire the honest 
judicious reader to make one remark, that after having ex- 
hausted the whole in sickly pay-day 1 (if I may so call it) of 
politeness and refinement, and faithfully digested it in the 
following dialogues, there cannot be found one expression 
relating to politics; that the ministry is never mentioned, 
nor the word king, above twice or thrice, and then only to 
the honour of Majesty; so very cautious were our wiser 
ancestors in forming rules for conversation, as never to give 
offence to crowned heads, nor interfere with party disputes 
in the state. And indeed, although there seem to be a close 
resemblance between the two words politeness and politics, 
yet no ideas are more inconsistent in their natures. How- 
ever, to avoid all appearance of disaffection, I have taken 
care to enforce loyalty by an invincible argument, drawn 
from the very fountain of this noble science, in the following 
short terms, that ought to be writ in gold, “Must is for 
the King;” which uncontrollable maxim I took particular 
care of introducing in the first page of my book; thereby 
to instil early the best Protestant loyal notions into the 
minds of my readers. Neither is it merely my own private 
opinion, that politeness is the firmest foundation upon 
which loyalty can be supported: 2 For, thus happily sings 

1 This word is spelt by Latinists, Encyclopedia; but the judicious 
author wisely prefers the polite reading before the pedantic. [Original 
edit.] 

J Faulkner's Dublin edition of 1741 has this additional passage, 
levelled at Lord Hervey, the antagonist of Pope, — called by him “ Lord 
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the divine Mr. Tibbalds , 1 or Theobalds, in one of his birth- 
da}' poems. 

I am no schollard; bui I am polite: 

Therefore be sure I am no Jacobite. 

Hear likewise, to the same purpose, that great master of 
the whole poetic choir, our most illustrious laureat Mr. Colley 
Cibber." 

Who in iiis talk can’t speak a polite thing, 

Will never loyal be to George our King. 

I could produce many more shining passages out of our 
principal poets, of both sexes, to confirm this momentous 
truth. From whence, I think, it may be fairly concluded, 
that whoever can most contribute towards propagating the 
science contained in the following sheets, through the king- 
doms of Great-Britain and Ireland, may justly demand all 
the favour, that the wisest court, and most judicious senate, 
are able to confer on the most deserving subject. I leave 
the application to my readers. 

This is the work, which I have been so hardy to attempt, 
and without the least mercenary view. Neither do I doubt 


Fanny ** — £: Foi thus happily sings the never- to-be-too-much-admired 
Lord II , in his truly sublime poem, called Loyalty Defined: 

* Who’s not polite, for the Pretender is ; 

A Jacobite, I know him by his phiz.’” 

And continues : c< In like manner, the divine Mr. Tibbalds,” etc. [T. S.] 

1 The well-known quarrel between Pope and Theobald, which began 
in their undertaking rival editions of Shakespeare, and ended in the 
latter being for a time exalted to the throne of the Dunciad. [S.] 

2 Colley Cibber (1671-1757), an actor of ability, was a diamatist 
and a poet of some small power, He beat Theobald in the race for the 
laureateship : 

a In merry Old England it once was the rule 
The King had his poet and also his fool ; 

But now we’re so frugal, I’d have you know it, 

That Cibber can serve both for fool and for poet.” 

Cibber, in Ms “ Apology” (the best piece of writing from his pen), 
ascribes the authorship of these lines to Pope. Cibber was a ridi- 
culously vain man. Swift often praises him, and indeed he had a 
remarkable ability in adapting plays and giving the public what it 
wanted. [T. S.] 
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of succeeding to my full wish, except among the Tories and 
their abettors; who being all Jacobites, and, consequently 
Papists in their hearts, from a want of true taste, or by strong 
affectation, may perhaps resolve not to read my book; 
choosing rather to deny themselves the pleasure and honour 
of shining in polite company among the principal geniuses 
of both sexes throughout the kingdom, than adorn their 
minds with this noble art; and probably apprehending 
(as, I confess nothing is more likely to happen) that a true 
spirit of loyalty to the Protestant succession should steal in 
along with it. 

If my favourable and gentle readers could possibly con- 
ceive the perpetual watchings, the numberless toils, the fre- 
quent risings in the night, to set down several ingenious 
sentences, that 1 suddenly or accidentally recollected; and 
which, without my utmost vigilance, had been irrecoverably 
lost for ever: If they would consider with what incredible 
diligence I daily and nightly attended at those houses, where 
persons of both sexes, and of the most distinguished merit, 
used to meet and display their talents; with what attention 
I listened to all their discourses, the better to retain them in 
my memory; and then, at proper seasons, withdrew un- 
observed, to enter them in my table-book, while the com- 
pany little suspected what a noble work I had then in 
embryo ; I say, if all these were known to the world, I think, 
it would be no great presumption in me to expect, at a pro- 
per juncture, the public thanks of both Plouses of Parlia- 
ment, for the service and honour I have done to the whole 
nation by my single pen. 

Although I have never been once charged with the least 
tincture of vanity, the reader will, I hope, give me leave to 
put an easy question : What is become of all the King of 
Sweden’s victories? Where are the fruits of them at this 
day? or, of what benefit will they be to posterity? were not 
many of his greatest actions owing, at least in part, to for- 
tune? were not all of them owing to the valour of his troops, 
as much as to his own conduct? could he have conquered 
the Polish King, or the Czar of Muscovy, with his single 
arm? Par be it from me to envy or lessen the fame he hath 
acquired; but, at the same time, I will venture to say, with- 
out breach of modesty, that I, who have alone with this 
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right hand subdued barbarism, rudeness, and rusticity, who 
have established and fixed for ever the whole system of all 
true politeness and refinement in conversation, should think 
myself most inhumanly treated by my countrymen, and 
would accordingly resent it as the highest indignity, to be 
put upon the level, in point of fame, in after ages, with 
Charles the Twelfth, late King of Sweden. 

And yet, so incurable is the love of detraction, perhaps 
beyond what the charitable reader will easily believe, that I 
have been assured by more than one credible person, how 
some of my enemies have industriously whispered about, 
that one Isaac Newton, an instrument-maker, formerly living 
near Leicester-Fields, and afterwards a workman at the 
mint in the Tower, might possibly pretend to vie with me for 
fame in future times. The man it seems was knighted for 
making sun-dials better than others of his trade, and was 
thought to be a conjurer, because he knew how to draw 
lines and circles upon a slate, which nobody could under- 
stand. But, adieu to all noble attempts for endless renown, 
if the ghost of an obscure mechanic shall be raised up to 
enter into competition with me, only for his skill in making 
pothooks and hangers with a pencil, which many thousand 
accomplished gentlemen and ladies can perform as well with 
a pen and ink upon a piece of paper, and, in a manner, as 
little intelligible as those of Sir Isaac . 1 

My most ingenious friend already mentioned, Mr. Colley 
Cibber, who does too much honour to the laurel crown he 
deservedly wears (as he hath often done to many imperial 
diadems placed on his head) was pleased to tell me, that, if 
my treatise were formed into a comedy , 2 the representation, 
performed to advantage on our theatre, might very much 
contribute to the spreading of polite conversation among all 
persons of distinction through the whole kingdom. 

I own, the thought was ingenious, and my friend’s inten- 
tion good. But, I cannot agree to his proposal : For, Mr. 

1 We must take this grammatical error as intentional. Swift is evid- 
ently writing in the character of the persons he is satirizing, [T. $,] 

54 The proposal here stated in jest actually took place; for Faulkner 
informs ns, that the Treatise on Polite Conversation being universally 
admired at Dublin, was exhibited at the theatre in Aungier Street as a 
dramatic performance, and received great applause, fS.l 
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Cibber himself allowed, that the subjects handled in my 
work, being so numerous and extensive, it would be absolutely 
impossible for one, two, or even six comedies to contain 
them. From whence it will follow, that many admirable and 
essential rules for polite conversation must be omitted. 

And here let me do justice to my friend Mr. Tibbalds, 
who plainly confessed before Mr. Cibber himself, that such 
a project, as it would be a great diminution to my honour, 
so it would intolerably mangle my scheme, and thereby 
destroy the principal end at which I aimed, to form a com- 
plete body or system of this most useful science in all its 
parts. And therefore Mr. Tibbalds, whose judgment was 
never disputed, chose rather to fall in with my proposal 
mentioned before, of erecting public schools and seminaries 
all over the kingdom, to instruct the young people of both 
sexes in this art, according to my rules, and in the method 
that I have laid down. 

I shall conclude this long, but necessary introduction, with 
a request, or indeed rather, a just and reasonable demand 
from all lords, ladies, and gentlemen, that while they are 
entertaining and improving each other with those polite 
questions, answers, repartees, replies, and rejoinders, which 
I have with infinite labour, and close application, during the 
space of thirty-six years, been collecting for their service and 
improvement, they shall, as an instance of gratitude, on 
every proper occasion, quote my name, after this or the like 
manner. “ Madam, as our Master Wagstaff says.” “ My 
lord, as our friend Wagstaff has it.” I do likewise expect, 
that all my pupils shall drink my health every day at dinner 
and supper during my life ; and that they, or their posterity, 
shall continue the same ceremony to my not inglorious 
memory, after my decease, for ever. 




DRAMATIS PERSONS. 


THE MEN, 

Lord Sparkish, 
Lord Smart, 

Sir John Linger, 
Mr. Neyerolt, 
Colonel At wit. 


THE LADIES. 

Lady Smart, 

Miss Notable, 
Lady Answerall. 


ARGUMENT . 1 

Lord Sparkisii and Colonel Atwit meet in the morning upon the 
Mall: Mb. Neverout joins them: they ail go to breakfast at Lady 
Smart's, Their convocation over their tea: after which they part; 
but my lord and the two gentlemen are invited to dinner:— Sir 
John "Linger invited likewise, and comes a little too late. The 
whole conversation at dinner: after which, the ladies retire to their 
tea. The conversation of the ladies without the men, who are sup- 
posed to stay and drink a bottle, but, in some time, go to the ladies, 
and drink tea with them. The conversation there. After which, a 
party at quadrille until three in the morning; but no conversation 
set clown. They all take leave, and go home. 


1 This Argument is not in the original edition, but was supplied by a 
later editor of Swift's Works, [T, S.] 
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ST. JAMES’S PARK. 

Lord Sparkish meeting Col. Atwtt. 

Colonel. 

XI JELL met, my lord. 

» * Ld. Sparkish. Thank ye, colonel. A parson would 
have said, I hope we shall meet in heaven. When did you 
see Tom Neverout? 

Col. He’s just coming towards us. Talk of the devil— 

Neverout comes up . 

Col. How do you do, Tom? 

Neverout. Never the better for you. ■ 

Col. I hope, you’re never the worse. But where’s your 
manners? Don’t you see my Lord Sparkish? 

Neverout. My lord, I beg your lordship’s pardon. 

Ld. Sparkish. Tom, how is it, that you can’t see the wood 
for trees ? What wind blew you hither? 

Neverout. Why, my lord, it is an ill wind blows nobody 
good; for it gives me the honour of seeing your lordship. 

Col. Tom, you must go with us to Lady Smart’s to break- 
fast. 

Neverout. Must? Why, colonel, must’s for the King. 

[Col. offering in jest to draw Ms sword. 
Col. Have you spoke with all your friends? 

Neverout. Colonel, as you’re stout, be merciful 
Ld. Sparkish, Come, agree, agree ; the law ’s costly. 

[Col. taking his hand from the hilt. 
Col. Well, Tom, you are never the worse man to be afraid 
of me. Come along. 
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Neverout. What, do you think, I was born in a wood, to 
be afraid of an owl ? 

I’ll wait on you. I hope Miss Notable will be there ; 
’egad she ’s very handsome, and has wit at will . 1 

CoL Why every one as they like ; as the good woman 
said, when she kiss’d her cow. 

Lord Smart’s House; they knock at the door ; the Porter 
comes out. 

Id. Spark is h. Pray, are you the porter? 

Porter . Yes, for want of a better. 

La. Sparkisk. Is your lady at home ? 

Porter . She was at home just now ; but she ’s not gone 
out yet. 

Neverout I warrant, this rogue’s tongue is well hung. 

Lady Smart’s Antechamber . 

Lady Smart and Lady Answerall at the Tea-table. 

Lady Smart. My lord, your lordship’s most humble 
servant. 

Ld. Sparkisk . Madam, you spoke too late; I was your 
ladyship’s before. 

Lady Smart. Oh I colonel, are you here ! 

CoL As sure as you’re there, madam. 

Lady Smart. Oh, Mr. Neverout ! what, such a man alive ! 

Neverout Ay, madam ; alive, and alive like to be, at your 
ladyship’s service. 

Lady Smart Well : I ? ll get a knife, and nick it down, that 
Mr. Neverout came to our house. And pray, what news 
Mr, Neverout? 

Neverout. Why, madam, Queen Elizabeth ? s dead. 

Lady Smart Well, Mr. Neverout, I see you are no 
changeling. 


Miss Notable comes in * 

Neverout* Miss, your slave : I hope your early rising will 
1 A phrase much in vogue in the early part of the eighteenth century* 
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do \ 011 no harm. 1 hear you are but just come out of the 
cloth-market. 

Miss. I always rise at eleven, whether it be day or no. 

Col. Miss, I hope you are up for all day ? 

Miss. Yes, If I don't get a fall before night. 

Co/. Miss, I heard you were out of order ; pray, how are 

you now ? 

Miss . Pretty well, colonel, I thank you. 

Col Pretty and well, miss 1 that 's two very good things. 

Miss. I mean, I am better than I was. 

Neverout Why, then, 'tis well you were sick. 

Miss . What, Mr. Neverout; you take me up, before Pm 
down. 

Lady Smart Come, let us leave off children's play, and 
come to push-pin. 

Miss. [To Lady Smart.] Pray, madam, give me some 
more sugar to my tea. 

Col Oh ! miss, you must needs be very good humour'd, 
you love sweet things so well. 

Neverout. Stir it up with the spoon, miss ; for the deeper 
the sweeter. 

Lady Smart. I assure you, miss, the colonel has made you 
a great compliment. 

Miss. I am sorry for it ; for I have heard say, that com- 
plimenting is lying. 

Lady Smart [To Ld. Sparkish.] My lord, methinks the 
sight of you is good for sore eyes ; if we had known of your 
coming, we would have strewn rushes for you. How has 
your lordship done this long time ? 

Col Faith, madam, he's better in health, than in good 
conditions. 

Ld. Sparkish . Well; I see there's no worse friend than 
one brings from home with one ; and I am not the first man 
has carried a rod to whip himself. 

Neverout Here 's miss, has not a word to throw at a dog. 
Come ; a penny for your thoughts. 

Miss. It is not worth a farthing ; for I was thinking of you. 

[Col. rising up. 

Lady Smart Colonel, where are you going so soon ? I 
hope you did not come to fetch fire* 

Col Madam, I must needs go home for half an hour. 
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Miss. Why, colonel, they say, the devil ’s at home. 

Lady Answ . Well, but sit while you stay ; 5 tis as cheap 
sitting as standing. 

Col No, madam ; while I’m standing I’m going. 

Miss. Nay, let him go ; I promise him, we won’t tear his 
clothes to hold him. 

Lady Smart . I suppose, colonel, we keep you from better 
company ; I mean only as to myself. 

Col. Madam, I am all obedience. [Col. sits down . 

Lady Smart. Lord, miss, how can you drink your tea so 
hot ? Sure your mouth ’s pav’d. 

How do you like this tea, colonel ? 

Col Well enough, madam ; but methinks it is a little 
more-ish. 

Lady Smart . Oh ! colonel, I understand you. Betty, bring 
the canister : I have but very little of this tea left ; but I 
don’t love to make two wants of one ; want when I have it, 
and want when I have it not. He, he, he, he. [Laughs. 

Lady Answ. [To the maid.] Why, sure, Betty, you are 
bewitched ; the cream is burnt too. 

Betty. Why, madam, the bishop has set his foot in it. 

Lady Smart. Go, you girl, and warm some fresh cream. 

Betty. Indeed, madam, there ’s none left ; for the cat has 
eaten it all. 

Lady Smart. I doubt, it was a cat with two legs. 

Miss. Colonel, don’t you love bread and butter with your 
tea? 

Col Yes, in a morning, miss ; for they say, butter is gold 
in a morning, silver at noon, but it is lead at night 

Ncverout. Miss, the weather is so hot, that my butter 
melts on my bread. 

Lady Answ. Why, butter, Pve heard ’em say, is mad twice 
a year. 

Ld. Sparkish. [To the maid.] Mrs. Betty, how does your 
body politic ? 

Col Fie, my lord ; you’ll make Mrs. Betty blush. 

Lady Smart. Blush 1 ay, blush like a blue dog. 

JVeverouf. Pray, Mrs. Betty, are not you Tom Johnson’s 
daughter ? 

Betty. So my mother tells me, sir. 

Ld. Sparkish . But, Mrs. Betty, I hear you are in love. ' 
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Betty. My lord, I thank God, I hate nobody ; ! am in 
charity with all the world. 

Lady Smart Why, wench, 1 think, thy tongue runs upon 
wheels this morning: Plow came you by that scratch on 
your nose ? Have you been fighting with the cats ? 

Col. [To Miss.] Miss, when will you be married? 

Miss. One of these odd-come-shortly’s, colonel. 

Neverout. Yes; they say, the match is half made, the 
spark is willing, but miss is not. 

Miss. I suppose, the gentleman has got his own consent 
for it. 

Lady Answ. Pray, my lord, did you walk through the 
Park in this rain ? 

Ld. Sparkish. Yes, madam; we were neither sugar nor 
salt ; we were not afraid the rain would melt us. He, he, 
he, [Laugh. 

Col. It rained, and the sun shone at the same time. 

Neverout . Why, then the devil was beating his wife behind 
the door, with a shoulder of mutton. [Laugh. 

Col. A blind man would be glad to see that. 

Lody Smart. Mr. Neverout, methinks you stand in your 
own light. 

Neverout. Ah 1 madam, I have done so all my life. 

Ld. Sparkish. Pm sure he sits in mine: Pr’ythee, Tom, 
sit a little farther : I believe your father was no glazier. 

Lady Smart. Miss, dear girl, fill me out a dish of tea, for 
Pm very lazy. 

[Miss Jills a disk of tea , sweetens it, a?id then 
tastes it. 

Lady Smart, What, miss, will you be my taster ? 

Miss. No, madam ; but, they say, } tis an ill cook, that 
can’t lick her own fingers. 

Neverout Pray, miss, fill me another. 

Miss . Will you have it now, or stay till you get it ? 

Lady Answ. But, colonel, they say, you went to court 
last night very drunk : Nay, Pm told for certain, you had 
been among Philistines : No wonder the cat wink’d, when 
both her eyes were out. 

Col. Indeed, madam, that 3 s a lie. 

Lady Answ . ’Tis better I should lie, than you should lose 

vnnr crnnrl rr.onnprc * 'Rpcirfpc I rfnn’t Kp *• I sit 
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Neverout. O faith, colonel, you must own you had a drop 
in your eye : When I left you, you were half seas over. 

Ld. Sparhish. Well, I fear, Lady Answerall can’t live 
long, she has so much wit. 

Neverout No ; she can’t live, that’s certain ; but she may 
linger thirty or forty years. 

Miss . Live long ; ay, longer than a cat, or a dog, or a 
better thing. 

Lady Answ . Oh ! miss, you must give your vardi 1 too ! 

Ld 1 Sparhish . Miss, shall I fill you another dish of tea ? 

Miss. Indeed, my lord, I have drank enough. 

Ld. Sparhish. Come, it will do you more good than a 
month’s fasting ; here, take it. 

Miss. No, I thank your lordship; enough’s as good as a 
feast. 

Ld. Sparhish. Well ; but if you always say No, you’ll never 
be married. 

Lady Answ. Do, my lord, give her a dish ; for, they say, 
maids will say No, and take it. 

Ld. Sparhish . Well ; and I dare say, miss is a maid in 
thought, word, and deed. 

Neverout. I would not take my oath of that* 

Miss. Pray, sir, speak for yourself. 

Lady Smart. Fie, miss ; they say, maids should be seen, 
and not heard. 

Lady Answ. Good miss, stir the fire, that the tea-kettle 
may boil — You have done it very well ; now it burns purely. 
Well, miss, you’ll have a cheerful husband. 

Miss. Indeed, your ladyship could have stirred it much 
better. 

Lady Answ , I know that very well, hussy ; but I won’t 
keep a dog, and bark myself. 

Neverout What I you are sick, miss. 2 

Miss. Not at all ; for her ladyship meant you. 

Neverout Oh ! faith, miss, you are in Lob’s pound ; get 
out as you can. 

Miss ♦ I won’t quarrel with my bread and butter for all 
that ; I know when I’m well 


! Verdict. See Introduction. [T, S«] 

2 Thus In original edition. Scott has “stuck.” [T, S.J 
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Lady Answ . Well ; but miss 

jYeverot/t. Ah 1 dear madam, let the matter fall ; take pity 
on poor miss ; don’t throw water on a drownded rat. 

Miss. Indeed, Mr. Neverout, you should be cut for the 
simples this morning : Say a word more, and you had as good 
eat your nails. 

Ld. Sparkish . Pray, miss, will you be so good as to favour 
us with a song ? 

Miss. Indeed, my lord, I can’t ; for I have a great cold. 

Cot. Oh ! miss, they say, all good singers have colds, 

Ld, Sparkish . Pray, madam, does not miss sing very well? 

Lady Answ. She sings, as one may say, my lord. 

Miss. I hear, Mr. Neverout has a very good voice. 

Cot. Yes ; Tom sings well ; but his luck’s nought 

Neverout. Faith, colonel, you hit yourself a devilish box 
on the ear. 

Col. Miss, will you take a pinch of snuff ? 

Miss. No, colonel; you must know, I never take snuff, 
but when I’m angry. 

Lady Answ. Yes, yes, she can take snuff ; but she has 
never a box to put it in. 

Miss. Pray, colonel, let me see that box. 

Col. Madam, there ’s never a C upon it. 

Miss. Maybe there is, colonel. 

Col. Ay ; but May bees don’t fly now, miss. 

Neverout. Colonel, why so hard upon poor miss ? Don’t 
set your wit against a child : Miss, give me a blow, and I’ll 
beat him. 

Miss. So she prayed me to tell you, 

Ld, Sparkish . Pray, my Lady Smart, what kin are you to 
Lord Pozz? 

Lady Smart . Why, his grandmother and mine had four 
elbows. 

Lady Answ. Well, methinks here is a silent meeting. 
Come, miss, hold up your head, girl ; there ’s money bid for 
you. # [Miss starts. 

Miss ; Lord, madam, you frighten me out of my seven 
senses ! 

Ld. Sparkish . Well, I must be going. 

Lady Answ. I have seen hastier people than you stay all 
night. 
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Col [To Lady Smart.] Tom Neverout and I are to leap 
to-morrow for a guinea. 

Miss, i believe. Colonel, Mr. Neverout can leap at a crust 
better than you, 

Neverout . Miss, your tongue runs before your wit * nothing 
can tame you but a husband. 

Miss, Peace l I think I hear the church-clock. 

Neverout, Why you know, as the fool thinks 

Lady Smart . Mr. Neverout, your handkerchief’s fallen. 

Miss, Let him set his foot on it, that it mayn’t fly in his 
face. 

Neverout, Well, miss — 

Miss, A}’, ay; many a one says well, that thinks ill. 

Neverout . Well, miss ; I’ll think of this. 

Miss. That J s rhyme, if you take it in time. 

Neverout. What 1 I see you are a poet. 

Miss. Yes ; if I had but the wit to show it. 

Neverout, Miss, will you be so kind as to fill me a dish 
of tea ? 

Miss. Pray, let your betters be served before you ; I am 
just going to fill one for myself ; and, you know, the parson 
always christens his own child first. 

Neverout. But 1 saw you fill one just now for the colonel; 
Well, I find kissing goes by favour. 

Miss. But pray, Mr. Neverout, what lady was that you 
were talking with in the side-box last Tuesday ? 

Neverout Miss, can you keep a secret ? 

Miss. Yes, i can. 

Neverout Well, miss ; and so can I. 

Cot Odds-so i I have cut my thumb with this cursed 
knife i 

Lady A mm, Ay; that was your mother’s fault, because 
she only warned you not to cut your fingers. 

Lady Smart No, no ; ’tis only fools cut their fingers ; but 
wise folks cut their thumbs.— 

Miss . I’m sorry for it, but I can’t cry. 

Cot Don’t you think miss is grown ? 

Lady A mm. Ay; ill weeds grow apace. 

[A puff of smoke comes down the chimney , 

Lady Answ. Lord, madam, does your ladyship’s chimney 
smoke ? 
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Col. No, madam ,* but they say, smoke always pursues the 
fair, and your ladyship sat nearest . 1 * * * * * * * 

Lady Smart . Madam, do you love bohea tea? 

Lady An$zz\ Wh}, madam, I must confess I do love it; 
but it does not love me. 

J/iss. [To Lady Smart] Indeed, madam, your ladyship 
is very sparing of your tea : I protest, the last I took, was no 
more than water bewitch’d. 

Col. Pray, miss, if I may be so bold, What lover gave you 
that fine efcuy? 

Miss. Don’t you know? — then keep counsel. 

Lady Austo. IT! tell you, colonel, who gave it her ; it was 
the best lover she will ever have while she lives ; her own 
dear papa. 

Neve rout Methinks, miss, I don’t much like the colour of 
that ribbon. 

Miss. Why then, Mr. Neverout, do you see, if you don’t 
much like it, you may look off of it. 

Ld. Sparkish . I don’t doubt, madam, but your ladyship 
has heard, that Sir John Brisk has got an employment at 
court. 

Jjzdy Smart Yes, yes ; and I warrant, he thinks himself 
no small fool now. 

Neverout Yes, madam, I have heard some people take 
him for a wise man. 

Lady Smart. Ay, ay ; some are wise, and some are other- 
wise. 

Lady Afisw. Do you know him, Mr. Neverout? 

Neverout. Know him ! ay, as well as the beggar knows his 
dish. 

1 “ That smoke doth follow the fairest, is an usual saying with us, 
and in many parts of Europe, whereof, although there seem no natural 
ground, yet is it the continuation of a very ancient opinion, as Petras 

Victoiius and Casaubon have observed, from a passage in Athenaeus, 
wherein a parasite thus describeth himself: — 

1 To every table first I come, 

Whence Porridge I am call’d by some : 

A Capaneus at stares I am, 

To enter any roome a ramme ; 

Like whipps and thongs, to all I ply; 

Like smoke, unto the fair I fly. 9 ” 

Browne’s Vulgar Errours. Land. p. 226, [S,] 
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will creep where it dare not go: Fd hold a hundred pound 
Mr. Neverout was the Inventor of that story; and, colonel, I 
doubt you had a finger in the pie. 

Lady Amw . But, colonel, you forgot to salute miss when 
you came in; she said you had not been here a long time. 

Miss. Fie, madam! I vow, colonel, I said no such thing; 
I wonder at your ladyship l 

Co/. Miss, I beg your pardon 

[Goes to salute her ', she struggles a little. 

Miss . Well, I had rather give a knave a kiss, for once, 
than be troubled with him; but, upon my word, you are 
more bold than welcome. 

Lady Smart. Fie, fie, miss! for shame of the world, and 
speech of good people. 

[Neverout to Miss, who is cooking her tea and 
bread a?id butter . 

Neverout Come, come, miss, make much of naught ; good 
folks are scarce. 

Miss. What ! and you must come in with your two eggs a 
penny, and three of them rotten. 1 

Col [To Ld. Sparkish.] But, my lord, I forgot to ask 
you, how you like my new clothes? 

Ld. Sparkish . Why, very well, colonel; only, to deal plainly 
with you, methinks the worst piece is in the middle. 

[Here a loud laughs often repeated . 

Col My lord, you are too severe on your friends. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, Fm hot; are you a sot? 

Neverout Miss, Fm cold; are you a scold? Take you 
that. 

Lady Smart I confess, that was home. I find, Mr. Never- 
out, you won't give your head for the washing, as they say. 

Miss. Oh! he’s a sore man, where the skin’s off, I see, 
Mr. Neverout has a mind to sharpen the edge of his wit, on 
the whetstone of my ignorance. 

Ld. Sparkish , Faith, Tom, you are struck! I never heard 
a better thing, 

Neverout Pray, Miss, give me leave to scratch you for 
that fine speech, 

' 1 This is a favourite proverb of Swift’s, and occurs often In the 

juornaL [$.] 
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Miss, Pox on your picture; it cost me a groat the drawing. 

Neveroitf. [To Lady Smart.] ’Sbuds, madam, 1 have 
burnt my hand with your plaguy tea-kettle. 

Lady Smart . Why, then, Mr, Never out, you must say, 
God save the King. 

Neverout . Did you ever see the like? 

Miss, Never, but once, at a wedding. 

Col, Pray, Miss, how old are you? 

Miss, Why, Tin as old as my tongue, and a little older 
than my teeth. 

Ld, Spark's h. [To Lady Answ.] Pray, madam, is Miss 
Buxom married? I hear, ’tis all over the town. 

Lady Answ. My lord, she ’s either married, or worse. 

Col. If she ben’t married, at least she 7 s lustily promised. 
But, is it certain, that Sir John Blunderbuss is dead at last? 

Ld. SparMsh . Yes; or else he J s sadly wronged, for they 
have buried him. 

Miss. Why, if he be dead, he’ll eat no more bread. 

Col. But, is he really dead? 

Lady Answ. Yes, colonel; as sure as you’re alive — — 

Col. They say, he was an honest man. 

Lady Answ. Yes, with good looking too. 

[Miss feels a pimple on her face. 

Miss. Lord 1 I think my goodness is coming out. Madam, 
will your ladyship please to send 1 me a patch? 

Neverout. Miss, if you are a maid, put your hand upon 
your spot 

Miss . -—There — [Covering her face with both her hands. 

Lady Smart. Well, thou art a mad girl. [Gives her a tap. 

Miss . Lord, madam; is that a blow to give a child? 

[Lady Smart lets fall her handkerchief and the 
Colonel stoops for it. 

Lady Smart . Colonel, you shall have a better office* 

Col Oh 1 madam, I can’t have a better, than to serve your 
ladyship. [To Lady Sparkish.] Madam, has your ladyship 
read the new play, written by a lord? It is called, Love in a 
Hollow Tree, 2 * 

1 ‘ 4 Lend ” in later editions. [T. S.] 

2 William Luckyn Grimston, created a peer of Ireland in 1719, with 

the titles, Baron Dunboyne and Viscount Grimstone, published his 

play, “The Lawyer’s Fortune; or, Love in a Hollow Tree,” in 1705* 
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Lady Sparkish. No, colonel. 

Col. Why, then your ladyship has one pleasure to come. 

[Miss sighs. 

Nt reran i. Pray, miss, why do you sigh? 

Miss . To make a fool ask, and you are the first. 

Neverout Why, miss, I find there is nothing but a bit and 

a blow with you. 

Lady Why, you must know, miss is in love. 

Miss. I wish, my head may never ache till that day. 

Ld. Spar/cfsh. Come, miss, never sigh, but send for him. 

Lady S.wari and L\dy Answer \ll speaking together. 

If he be hanged, he’ll come hopping; and if he be drowned, 
he’ll come dropping. 1 

Miss , Well, I swear, you’d make one die with laughing. 

[Miss plays with a tea-cup , and Neverout plays 
with another . 

Neverout Well; I see, one fool makes many. 

Miss, And you’re the greatest fool of any. 

Neverout, Pray, miss, will you be so kind to tie this string 
for me with your fair hands? it will go all in your day’s 
work. 

Miss, Marry, come up. indeed; tie it yourself, you have 
as many hands as X; your man’s man will have a fine office 
truly: Come, pray, stand out of my spitting-place. 

Neverout Well ; but, miss, don’t be angry. 

Pope calls him the u booby Lord . 19 In later yeais, Grimston, aware of 
the poor qualities of his play, endeavoured to suppress it. Johnson 
told Chesterfield a story that the Duchess of Marlborough, with whom 
Grimston had quarrelled on a matter relating to the representation of 
St. Albans, reprinted the play out of spite. The reprint had a dedica- 
tion to 44 The Right Sensible, the Lord Flame , 19 with a vignette on the 
title-page displaying a donkey wearing a coronet, and a head-piece of 
an elephant dancing on a rope. The story went on to say that Grim- 
ston bought up this reprint, but another edition, printed in Holland, 
was distributed among the electors of St. Albans. This malicious 
second reprint was also attributed to the Duchess. The truth of the 
story, however, b more than doubtful, though there is no doubt about 
the distribution of the reprint. [T. S.] 

1 The allusion is to the popular spell by which country girls attempted 
to conjure up the figure of their sweetheart, by sowing hemp-seed. The 
phantom appeared with the badges of his trade and often with circum- 
stances which indicated what death he should die. [S.] 
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Miss. No; I was never angry in my life but once, and 
then nobody cared for it; so I resolved never to be angry 
again. 

Neverout . Well; but if you’ll tie it, you shall never know 
what FI1 do for you. 

Miss. So I suppose, truly. 

Neverout . Well ; but I’ll make you a fine present one of 
these days. 

Miss. Ay; when the devil’s blind; and his eyes are not 
sore yet. 

Neverout . No, miss ; I’ll send it you to-morrow. 

Miss. Well, well: To-morrow’s a new day; but I suppose, 
you mean, to-morrow-come-never. 

Neverout. Oh! Tis the prettiest thing: I assure you, there 
came but two of them over in three ships. 

Miss . Would I could see it, quoth blind Hugh. But why 
did you not bring me a present of snuff this morning? 

Neverout. Because, miss, you never asked me; and ’tis an 
ill dog that’s not worth whistling for, 

Ld. Sparkish. [To Lady Answ.] Pray, madam, how came 
your ladyship last Thursday to go to that odious puppet- 
show? 

Col Why, to be sure, her ladyship went to see, and to be 
seen. 

Lady Answ. You have made a fine speech, colonel: Pray, 
what will you take for your mouth-piece? 

Ld. Sparkish. Take that, colonel: But, pray, madam, was 
my Lady Snuff there? They say, she is extremely handsome. 

Lady Smart . They must not see with my eyes, that 
think so. 

Neverout She may pass muster well enough. 

Lady Answ . Pray, how old do you take her to be? 

Col. Why, about five or six-and-twenty. 

Miss. I swear, she’s no chicken; she ’s on the wrong side 
of thirty, if she be a day. 

Lady Answ. Depend upon it, she’ll never see five-an di- 
thirty, and a bit to spare. 

Col Why, they say, she ’s one of the chief toasts in town. 

Lady Smart Ay, 'when all the rest are out of it. 

Miss. Well; I wouldn’t be as sick as she ’s proud, for all 
the world. 
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Lady Answ. She looks, as if hotter wou’dn’t melt in her 
mouth ; hut 1 warrant, cheese won’t choke her. 

Neverout. I hear, my Lord What-d’ye-call-him is courting 

her. 

Li. Sparkish. What Lord d’ye mean, Tom? 

Miss . Why, ray lord, I suppose, Mr. Neverout means the 
Lord of the Lord knows what 

Col. They say, she dances very line. 

Lady Answ. She did; but, I doubt, her dancing days are 
over. 

Col. I can't pardon her, for her rudeness to me. 

Lady Smart . Well; but you must forget and forgive. 

Footman comes in. 

Lady Smart. Did you call Betty? 

Footman. She’s coming, madam. 

Lady Smart Coming ! ay, so is Christmas. 

Betty comes in. 

Lady Smart Come, get ready my things. Where has the 
wench been these three hours? 

Betty. Madam, I can’t go faster than my legs will carry 
me. 

Lady Smart Ay, thou hast a head, and so has a pin. 
But, my lord, all the town has it, that Miss Caper is to be 
married to Sir Peter Gibeall; one thing is certain, that she 
hath promised to have him. 

Ld. Sparkisk. Why, madam, you know, promises are either 
broken or kept. 

Lady Answ . I beg your pardon, my lord; promises and 
pie-crust are made to be broken. 

Lady Smart Nay, I had it from my Lady Carry-lie’s own 
mouth. 1 tell you my tale, and my tale’s author; if it be a 
He, you had it as cheap as I. 

Lady Answ. She and 1 had some words last Sunday at 
church; but, I think, 1 gave her her own. 

Lady Smart Her tongue runs like the clapper of a mill; 
she talks enough for herself and all the company. 

Neverout And yet she simpers like a firmity kettle. 

[Miss looking in a glass. 
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Miss . Lord, how my head Is drest to-day! 

CoL Oh, madam ! a good face needs no band. 

Miss . No; and a bad one deserves none. 

CoL Pray, miss, where is your old acquaintance, Mrs. 
Wayward? 

Miss. Why, where should she be? You must needs know; 
she’s in her skin. 

CoL 1 can answer that : What if you were as far out as 
she ’s in? — 

Miss , Well, I promised to go this evening to Hyde Park 
on the water; but, 1 protest, I’m half afraid. 

Neverout. Never fear, miss; you have the old proverb on 
your side, Naught’s ne’er in danger. 

CoL Why, miss, let Tom Neverout wait on you; and then, 
I warrant, you’ll be as safe as a thief in a mill; for you know, 
He that ’s bom to be hang’d, will never be drowned. 

Neverout Thank you, colonel, for your good word ; but, 
faith, if ever I hang, it shall be about a fair lady’s neck. 

Lady Smart. Who’s there? Bid the children be quiet, 
and not laugh so loud. 

Lady Answ. Oh, madam 1 let ’em laugh; they’ll ne’er 
laugh younger. 

Neverout. Miss, I’ll tell you a secret, if you’ll promise 
never to tell it again. 

Miss. No, to be sure; I’ll tell it to nobody but friends 
and strangers. 

Neverout Why, then, there ’s some dirt in my tea-cup. 

Miss. Come, come; the more there ’s ink, the more there’s 

on’t 

Lady Answ. Poh 1 you must eat a peck of dirt before you 
die. 

CoL Ay, ay ; it goes all one way. 

Neverout Pray, miss, what’s a clock? 

' Miss. Why, you must know", ’tis a thing like a bell; and 
you are a fool that can’t tell 

Neverout [ To Lady Answ.] Pray, madam, da you tell 
me ; for I have let my watch run down. 

Lady Answ. Why, ’tis half an hour past hanging-time. 

CoL Well ; I am like the butcher that was looking for his 
knife, and had it in his mouth : I have been searching my 
pockets for my snuff-box, and, egad, here ’tis in my hand. 
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Miss. If it had been a bear, it would have bit you, 
colonel: Well, I wish, I had such a snuff-box. 

Neverout. You’ll be long enough before you wish your 
skin full of eyelet holes. 

Col. Wish in one hand, 

Miss. Out upon you: Lord, what can the man mean? 

Ld. Sparkish . This tea’s very hot. 

Lady Answ . Why, it came from a hot place, my lord. 

[Colonel spills his tea. 

Lady Smart . That J s as well done as if I had done it my- 
self. 

Col. Madam, I find, you live by ill neighbours; when you 
are forced to praise yourself. 

Lady Smart. So they pray’d me to tell you. 

Neverout . Well, I won’t drink a drop more; if I do, ’twill 
go down like chopt hay. 

Miss. Pray, don’t say no, till you are asked. 

Neverout . Well, what you please, and the rest again. 

[Miss stooping for a pin. 

Miss. 1 have heard ’em say, that a pin a day is a groat a 
year. Well, as I hope to be married, forgive me for swear- 
ing; I vow, ’tis a needle. 

Col. Oh! the wonderful works of nature: That a black 
hen should have a white egg! 

Neverout What! you have found a mare’s nest; and 
laugh at the eggs. 

Miss. Pray, keep your breath to cool your porridge. 

Neverout Miss, there was a very pleasant accident last 
night in St. James’s Park. 

Miss. [To Lady Smart.] What was it your ladyship was 
going to say just now? 

Neverout Well, miss; tell a mare a tale 

Miss, I find, you love to hear yourself talk. 

Neverout Why, if you won’t hear my tale, kiss my, &c. 

Miss, Out upon you, for a filthy creeter 1 

Neverout What, miss! must I tell you a story, and find 
you ears? 

Li. Sparkish . [To Lady Smart.] Pray, madam, don’t you 
think Mrs, Spendal very genteel? 

Lady Smart Why, my lord, I think she was cut out for a 
gentlewoman, but she was spoil’d in the making ; She wears 
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her clothes, as if they were thrown on her with a pitchfork; 
and, for the fashion, I believe they were made in the reign of 
Queen Bess. 

Neverout. Well, that’s neither here nor there; for you 
know, the more careless, the more modish. 

CoL Well, Fd hold a wager, there will be a match be- 
tween her and Dick Dolt; and I believe, I can see as far into 
a millstone as another man. 

Miss, Colonel, I must beg your pardon a thousand times ; 
but they say, An old ape has an old eye. 

Neieroui. Miss, what do you mean! you’ll spoil the 
colonel's marriage, if you call him old. 

CoL Not so old, nor yet so cold. You know the rest, miss. 

Miss . Manners is a fine thing, truly. 

CoL Faith, miss, depend upon it, I’ll give you as good as 
you bring: What! if you give a jest, you must take a jest. 

Lady Smart Well, Mr. Neverout, you’ll ne’er have done 
till you break that knife, and then the man won’t take it 
again. 

Miss . Why, madam, fools will be meddling; I wish, he 
may cut his lingers; I hope, you can see your own blood 
without fainting. 

Neverout. Why, miss, you shine this morning like a sh — n 
barn-door; you’ll never hold out at this rate; pray, save a 
little wit for to-morrow. 

Miss. Well, you have said your say ; if people will be 
rude, I have done ; my comfort is, ’twill be all one a thousand 
year hence. 

Neverout Miss, you have shot your bolt: I find, you 
must have the last word. — Well, I’ll go to the opera to-night. 
— No, I can’t neither, for I have some business — and yet I 
think I must, for I promised to squire the countess to her 
box. 

Miss. The Countess of Puddledock, I suppose. 

Neverout Peace, or war, miss ? 

Lady Smart Well, Mr, Neverout, you’ll never be mad, 
you are of so many minds. 

[Ax Miss rises, the chair fails behind her. 

Miss. Well ; I shan’t be lady mayoress this year. 

Neverout No, miss; ’tis worse than that; you won’t be 
married this year. 
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Miss. Lord! you make me laugh, though 1 a’n’t well. 

[Neverout, as Miss is standings palls her suddenly 
on his lap. 

Neverout. Now, colonel, come, sit down on my lap; more 
sacks upon the mill. 

Miss. Let me go; ar’n’t you sorry for my heaviness? 

Neverout No, miss; you are very light; but I don’t 
say, you are a light hussy Pray, take up the chair for your 
pains. 

Miss. Tis but one body’s labour, you may do it yourself : 
I wish, you would be quiet, you have more tricks than a 
dancing bear. 

[Neverout rises to take up the chair , and Miss 
sits in his. 

Neverout You wou’dn’t be so soon in my grave, madam. 

Miss. Lord! I have torn my petticoat with your odious 
romping; my rents are coming in; I’m afraid, I shall fall 
into the ragman’s hands. 

Neverout. I’ll mend it, miss. 

Miss. You mend it! go, teach your grannam to suck 
eggs. 

Neverout . Why, miss, you are so cross, I could find in my 
heart to hate you. 

Miss. With all my heart; there will be no love lost be- 
tween us. 

Neverout But, pray, my Lady Smart, does not Miss look 
as if she could eat me without salt? 

Miss. I’ll make you one day sup sorrow for this. 

Neverout. Well, follow your own way, you’ll live the, 
longer. 

Miss. See, madam, how well I have mended it. 

Lady Smart Tis indifferent, as Doll danced. 

Neverout. ’Twill last as many nights as days. 

Miss. Well, I knew, I should never have your good 
word. 

Lady Smart My Lord, my Lady Answerall and I was 
walking in the Park last night till near eleven ; ’twas a very 
fine night. 

Nevermt Egad so was I ; and I’ll tell you a comical 
accident ; egad, I lost my understanding. 

Miss. I’m glad you had any to lose. 
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Lady Smart Well, but what do you mean? 

Neverout Egad, I kick'd my foot against a stone, and 
tore off the heel of my shoe, and was forced to limp to a 
cobbler in the Pall-mall, to have it put on. Re, he, he. 

[All laugh. 

Col Oh I 5 tw as a delicate night to run away with another 
man's wife. [Neverout sneezes. 

Miss . God bless you, if you ha’n't taken snuff. 

Neverout. Why, what if I have, miss? 

Miss. Why, then, the deuce take you 1 

Neverout. Miss, I want that diamond ring of yours. 

Miss. Why, then, want 5 s like to be your master. 

[Neverout looking at the ring . 

Neverout. Ay, marry, this is not only but also; where did 
you get it ? 

Miss. Why, where Twas to be had ; where the devil got 
the friar. 

Neverout Well ; if I had such a line diamond ring, I 
wou’divt stay a day in England : But you know, far-fetch J d 
and dear-bought is lit for ladies. I warrant, this cost your 
father two-pence half-penny. 

[Miss sitting between Neverout and the Colonel. 

Miss. Well ; here J s a rose between two nettles. 

Neverout. No, madam ; with submission, here J s a nettle 
between two roses. [Colonel stretching himself. 

Lady Smart Why, colonel, you break the king's laws; 
you stretch without a halter. 

Lady Answ . Colonel, some ladies of your acquaintance 
have promised to breakfast with you, and I am to wait on 
them ; what will you give us ? 

Col Why, faith, madam, bachelors' fare; bread and 
cheese, and kisses. 

Lady Answ. Poh 1 what have you bachelors to do with 
your money, but to treat the ladies ? you have nothing to 
keep but your own four quarters. 

Lady Smart My lord, has Captain Brag the honour to 
be related to your lordship ? 

Ld. Sparkish. Very nearly, madam ; he *s my cousin- 
german quite removed. 

Lady Answ. Pray, is he not rich ? 

Ld. Sparkish. Ay, a rich rogue, two shirts and a rag 
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only the right owner keeps him out of it 

Lady Smart What religion is he of? 

Lit Sparkish. Why, he is an Anythingarian. 

Lady Ansu. I believe, he has his religion to choose, my 
lord, [Neverout scratches his neck , 

Miss . Fie, Mr. Neverout, ar’n’t you ashamed ! I beg pardon 
for the expression, but Fra afraid, your bosom friends are 
become your backbiters. 

Neverout. W ell, miss, I saw a Sea once on your pinner, 
and a louse is a man’s companion, but a flea is a dog’s com- 
panion ; 1 However, I wish, you would scratch my neck with 
your pretty white hand. 

Miss. And who would be fool then ? I wou’dn’t touch a 
man’s flesh for the universe : You have the wrong sow by 
the ear, i assure you ! that ’s meat for your master. 

Neverout Miss Notable, all quarrels laid aside, pray, step 
hither for a moment. 

Miss, PH wash my hands, and wait on you, sir; but, pray, 
come hither, and try to open this lock. 

Neverout. Weil try what we can do. 

Miss. We — What, have you pigs in your belly? 

Neverout Miss, I assure you, 1 am very handy at all 
things. 

Miss. Marry, hang them that can’t give themselves a good 
word : I believe, you may have an even hand to throw a 
louse in the fire. 

Cat Well, 1 must be plain ; here’s a very bad smell. 

Miss, Perhaps, colonel, the fox is the finder. 

NcveruuU No, colonel ; his only your teeth against-rain : 
Put 

Miss. Colonel, 1 find, you would make a very bad poor 
man’s sow. [Colonel coughing. \ 

Cot I have got a sad cold. 


1 This was a speech of Louis XL An attendant had detected, on 
Hie royal robe, one of the “beasts familiar to man,” and the King 
ordered Mm a reward. A courtier, in hopes to be a like gainer, affected 
the next day to find a ilea in the same place. The King, aware 1 of Ms 
roguery, made the distinction in the text, and ordered him a drubbing 
for his officiousness. Erasmus tells the anecdote in Ms Convwmm 
Fahdmum. [5.] 
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Lady Answ. Ay; ’tis well if one can get anything these 
hard times. 

Miss. [To Col.] Choke, chicken; there's more a~ 
hatching. 

Lady Smart. Pray, colonel, how did you get that cold ? 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, madam, I suppose, the colonel got 
it, by lying abed barefoot. 

Lady Answ. Why, men, colonel, you must take it for 
better for worse, as a man takes his wife. 

CoL Well, ladies, I apprehend you without a constable. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout ! Mr. Neverout 1 come hither this 
moment 1 

Lady Smart. [Imitating herb] Mr. Neverout, Mr. Neverout! 
I wish, he were tied to your girdle. 

Neverout. What J s the matter ? whose mare ? s dead now ? 

Miss, Take your labour for your pains ; you may go back 
again, like a fool, as you came. 

Neverout. Well, miss : if you deceive me a second time, 
his m> fault. 

Lady Smart. Colonel, methinks your coat is too short. 

CoL It will be long enough before I get another, madam. 

Miss. Come, come ; the coat's a good coat, and come of 
good friends. 

Neverout. Ladies, you are mistaken in the stuff ; J tis half 
silk. 

CoL Tom Neverout, you are a fool, and that J s your fault. 

[A great noise below. 

Lady Smart , Hey ! what a clattering is here ; one would 
think, hell was broke loose. 

Miss. Indeed, madam, I must take my leave, for I a’n't 

well 

Lady Smart . What ! you are sick of the mulligrubs, with 
eating chopt hay. 

Miss. No, indeed, madam; Pm sick and hungry, more 
need of a cook than a doctor. 

Lady Answ . Poor miss, she's sick as a cushion, she wants 
nothing but stuffing. 

CoL If you are sick, you shall have a caudle of calf s eggs. 

Neverout. I can't find my gloves. 

Miss, l saw the dog running away with some dirty thing 
a while ago. 
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Col. Miss, you have got my handkerchief ; pray, let me 
have it. 

Lady Smart. No, keep it, miss ; for they say, possession 
is eleven points of the law. 

Miss. Madam, he shall ne’er have it again ; ’tis in huck- 
sters’ hands. 

Lady Answ. What! I see ’tis raining again. 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, then, madam, we must do, as they 
do in Spain. 

Miss. Pray, my lord, how is that ? 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, madam, we must let it rain. 

[Miss whispers Lady Smart. 

Neverout . There ’s no whispering, but there ’s lying. 

Miss. Lord ! Air. Neverout, you are as pert as a pear- 
monger this morning. 

Neverout . Indeed, miss, you are very handsome. 

Miss. Poh ! I know that already ; tell me news. 

[ Somebody knocks at the door. 

Footman comes in. 

Footman. [ 21? Col.] An please your honour, there ’s a 
man below wants to speak to you. 

Coh Ladies, your pardon for a minute. [Col. goes out. 

Lady Smart. Miss, I sent yesterday to know* how you did, 
but you were gone abroad early. 

Miss. Why, indeed, madam, I was hunch’d up in a hack- 
ney-coach with three country acquaintance, who called upon 
me to take the air as far as Highgate. 

Lady Smart . And had you a pleasant airing ? 

Miss . No, madam ; it rained all the time ; I was jolted to 
death, and the road was so bad, that I scream’d every 
moment, and called to the coachman, Pray, friend, don’t 
spill us. 

Neverout. So, miss, you were afraid, that pride would have 
a fall 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, when I want a fool, 111 send for you. 

Ld. Sparkish Miss, didn’t your left ear bum last night ? l 

1 1 ‘ When oar cheek burnetii , or ear tingleth, we usually say that some- 
body is talking of us ; which is an ancient conceit, and ranked among 
superstitious opinions by Pliny. Ahsentes tinnitu annum praesentire 
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Miss. Pray, why, my lord ? 

Ld. Sparkis/i. Because I was then in some company where 
you were extol! ’d to the skies, I assure you. 

Miss. My lord, that was more their goodness, than my 
desert. 

Ld. Sparkish. They said, that you were a complete beauty. 

Miss. My lord, I am as God made me. 

Lady Smart. The girl’s well enough, if she had but another 
nose. 

Miss. Oh ! madam, I know I shall always have your good 
word ; you love to help a lame dog over the stile. 

[One knocks. 

Lady Smart. Who ’s there ? you’re on the wrong side of 
the door ; come in, if you be fat. 

Colonel comes in again. 

Ld. Spar lush. Why, colonel, you are a man of great 
business. 

Col. Ay, ay, my lord, Tm like my lord mayor’s fool ; full 
of business, and nothing to do. 

Lady Smart. My lord, don’t you think the colonel mightily 
fall’n away of late ? 

Ld. Sparkish. Ay, fall’n from a horseload to a cartload. 

Col. Why, my lord, egad I am like a rabbit, fat and lean 
in four and twenty hours. 

Lady Smart. I assure you, the colonel walks as straight as 
a pin. 

Miss. Yes ; he’s a handsome-bodied man in the face. 

Ncverout A handsome foot and leg: god-a-mercy shoe 
and stocking I 

Cot. What! Three upon one 1 that’s foul play: This would 
make a parson swear. 

sermcms de se $ reception esi, according to that distich noted by Dale- 
campius : 

s Garrula quid Mis Cessnas mihi noctibus auris ? 

Nescio quem diets nunc meminisse meii 

Which is a conceit hardly to be made out without the concession of a 
signifying genius or universal Mercury; conducting sounds unto their 
distant subjects, and teaching us to hear by touch.” — Browne’s Vulgar 
MrrsurSt p* 225. [S.] 
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Neverout. Why, miss, what ? s the matter? You look as if 
you had neither won nor lost. 

Cot Why, you must know, miss lives upon love. 

Miss. Yes; upon love and lumps of the cupboard. 

Lady Ans7u. Ay; they say, love and pease-porridge are 
two dangerous things; one breaks the heart, and the other 
the belly. 

Miss. [Imitating Lady Answerall’s tone.] Very pretty ! 
One breaks the heart, and the other the belly. 

Lady Ah stu. Have a care; they say, mocking is catch- 
ing. 

Miss. I never heard that. 

Neverout. Why, then, miss, you have a wrinkle more 

than ever you had before. 

Miss. Well ; live and learn. 

Neverout. Ay; and be bang’d, and forget all. 

Miss. Well, Mr. Neverout, take it as you please; but, I 
swear, you are a saucy Jack, to use such expressions. 

Neverout. Why, then, miss, if you go to that, I must tell 
you, there ’s ne’er a Jack but there 7 s a Jill. 

Miss. Oh! Mr. Neverout; everybody knows, that you are 
the pink of courtesy. 

Neverout. And, miss, all the world allows, that you are 
the flower of civility. 

Lady Smart Miss, I hear there was a great deal of com- 
pany where you visited last night: Pray, who were they? 

Miss. Why, there was old Lady Forward, Miss To-and- 
again. Sir John Ogle, my Lady Clapper, and I, quoth the 
dog. 

Cot Was your visit long, miss? 

Miss. Why, truly, they went all to the opera; and so poor 
pilgarlic came home alone. 

Neverout Akckaday, poor miss! methinks it grieves me 
to pity you. 

Miss. What, you think, you said a fine thing now; well, if 
I had a dog with no more wit, I would hang him. 

Ld. Sparkish . Miss, if it be manners, may I ask, which is 
oldest, you or Lady Scuttle? 

Miss . Why, my lord, when I die for age, she may quake 
for fear. 

Lady Smart She J s a very great gadder abroad. 
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Lady A pis to. Lord! .she made me follow her last week 
through all the shops like a Tantiny pig." 

Lady Smart, 1 remember, you told me, you had been with 
her from 1 >an to Beersheba. [Colonel spits. 

Cot Lord! 1 shall die; I cannot spit from me. 

Miss. Oh! Mr. Neverout, my little Countess has just 
litter'd ; speak me fair, and I’ll set you down for a puppy. 

Xevtroui. Why, miss, if I speak you fair, perhaps I mayn’t 
toil truth. 

Ld. Sparkis/i. Ay , but Tom, smoke that, she calls you 
puppy by craft. 

JSfevspviit. Well, miss, you ride the fore-horse to-day. 

Miss. Ay, many a one says well, that thinks ill. 

May rout. Fie, miss! you said that once before; and, you 
know, Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 

Miss. Why , sure, we can’t say a good thing too often. 

Ld. Sparkis/i. Well, so much for that, and butter for fish ; 
let us cal! another cause. Pray, madam, does your ladyship 
know Mrs. Nice? 

Lady Smart Perfectly well, my lord; she’s nice by name, 
and nice by nature. 

Ld. Sparks's ft. Is it possible, she could take that booby 
Tom Blunder for love? 

Miss. She had good skill in horse-flesh, that could choose 
a goose to ride on. 

Lady Answ. Why, my lord, ’twas her fate ; they say, 
Marriage and hanging go by destiny. 

CoL I believe she’ll never be burnt for a witch. 

Ld. Sparkish, They say, Marriages are made in Heaven ; 
but I doubt, when she was married, she had no friend 
there, 

Nivsrout, Well, she ’s got out of God’s blessing into the 
warm sun. 

Col. The fellow’s well enough, if he had any guts in his 
brains. 

Lady Smart. They say, thereby hangs a tale. 

* St. Anthony, having been originally a swineherd, was always 
painted with a pig following him. Hence, as St. Anthony was never 
seen without his pig, “ To follow like a Tantiny pig,” became a common 
saying, to express a person constantly attending at the heels of another. 
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Id. Sparkish. Why, he } s a mere hobbledehoy, neither a 
man nor a boy. 

Miss. Well, if I were to choose a husband, I would never 
be married to a little man. 

Neverout . Pray, why so, miss? for they say, of all evils we 
ought to choose the least. 

Miss. Because folks would say, when they saw us together, 
There goes the woman and her husband. 

Col. [To Lady Smart.] Will your ladyship be on the Mall 
to-morrow night? 

Lady Smart. No, that won’t be proper; you know, To- 
morrow’s Sunday? 

Id. Sparkish. What then, madam! they say, the belter 
day, the better deed. 

lady Ansiv. Pray, Mr. Neverout, how do }ou like Lady 
Frizz? 

Neverout . Pox on her ! She ? s as old as Poles. L 

Miss. So will you be, if you ben’t hanged when you’re 
young. 

Neverout. Come, miss, let us be friends: Will you go to 
the Park this evening? 

Miss. With all my heart, and a piece of my liver; but not 
with you. 

Lady Smart . I’ll tell you one thing, and that’s not two; 
I’m afraid I shall get a lit of the headache to-day. 

Col. Oh! madam, don't be afraid, it comes with a 
fright. 

Miss. [To Lady Answ.] .Madam, one of your ladyship’s 
lappets is longer than t’other. 

lady Atmv* Well, no matter; they that ride on a trotting 
horse, will ne'er perceive it. 

Neverout. Indeed, miss, your lappets hang worse. 

Miss . Well, I love a liar in my heart, and you lit me to a 
hair, [Miss rises up , 

Neverout. Deuce take you, miss! you trod on my foot; I 
hope you don't intend to come to my bed-side. 

Miss. In troth, you are afraid of your friends, and none of 
them near you. 

Ld . Sfarkhh. Well said, girl! [Giving her a chuck'] 

7 For St, Paul’s church. [H.] 
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Take that; they say, a chuck under the chin is worth two 
kisses. 

Lady Amw. But, Mr. Neverout, I wonder why such a 
handsome, straight, young gentleman as you, do not get 
some rich widow. 

Ld. SparHsk. Straight! Ay, straight as my leg, and that ? s 
crooked at knee. 

Nez vrntt Faith, madam, if it rained rich widows, none of 
them would fall upon me. Egad, I was born under a three- 
penny planet, never to be worth a groat. 

Lady Amw. No, Mr. Neverout; I believe you were bom 
with a caul on your head; you are such a favourite among 
the ladies: But what think you of widow Prim? she's im- 
mensely rich. 

Neverout, Hang her 1 they say, her father was a baker. 

Lady Smart, Ay; but it is not What is she? but What has 
she? now-a-days. 

Cel. Tom, faith, put on a bold face for once, and have at 
the widow. Pll speak a good word for you to her. 

Lady Answ . Ay; I warrant, you'll speak one word for 
him, and two for yourself. 

Miss. Well ; I had that at my tongue's end. 

Lady Amw. Why, miss, they say, good wits jump. 

Neverout. Faith, madam, I had rather marry a woman I 
loved, in her smock, than widow Prim, if she had her weight 
in gold. 

Lady Smart. Come, come, Mr. Neverout ; marriage is 
honourable, but housekeeping is a shrew. 

Lady Amw . Consider, Mr. Neverout, four bare legs in a 
bed ; and you are a younger brother. 

Col Well, madam: the younger brother is the better 
gentleman: However, Tom, I would advise you to look 
before you leap. 

Ld. Sparkish. The colonel says true: Besides, you can't 
expect to wive and thrive in the same year. 

Miss . [Shuddering.} Lord! there's somebody walking 
over my grave. 

Col Pray, Lady Answerall, where was you last Wednes- 
day, when I did myself the honour to wait on you? I think, 
your ladyship is one of the tribe of Gad. 

Lady Amw. Why, colonel, I was at church. 
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Col. Nay, then, will I be hang’d, and my horse too. 

Neverout. I believe her ladyship was at a church with a 
chimney in it. 

Miss . Lord, my petticoat! how it hangs by jommetry. 

Neverout. Perhaps the fault may be in your shape. 

Miss. [Looking gravely .] Come, Mr. Neverout, there’s no 
jest like the true jest; but, I suppose, you think my back’s 
broad enough to bear everything. 

Neverout. Madam, 1 humbly beg your pardon. 

Miss. Well, sir, your pardon J s granted. 

Neverout. Well, all things have an end, and a pudden has 
two, up-up-on my-my-my word. \ Stutters. 

Miss. What! Mr. Neverout, can’t >ou speak without a 
spoon? 

LJ. Sparkisli. [To Lady Smart.; Has your ladyship seen 
the duchess since your falling out? 

Lady Smurf. Never, my lord, but once at a visit; and she 
looked at me, as the devil looked over Lincoln. 1 

Neverout . Pray, miss, take a pinch of my snuff. 

Miss. What 1 you break my head, and give me a plaster; 
well with all my heart; once, and not use it. 

Neverout. Well, miss ; if you wanted me and your \ictuals, 
you'd want your two best friends. 

CoL [To Never out.] Tom, miss and you must kiss, and 
be friends. [Neverout salutes Miss. 

Miss. Anything for a quiet life: my nose itch’d, and I 
knew I should drink wine, or kiss a fool. 

Co/. Well, Tom, if that ben’t fair, hang fair. 

Neverout 1 never said a rude thing to a lady in my 
life. 

Miss. Here ? s a pin for that lie ; Pm sure liars had need 
of good memories. Pray, colonel, was not he very uncivil to 
me but just now? 

Lady Ausw. Mr. Neverout, if miss will be angry for no- 

1 Some refer this to Lincoln-miaster, wer which, when fret 
finished, the devil is supposed to have looked with a fierce and terrific 
countenance, as incensed and alarmed at this costly instance of devotion. 
Ray thinks it more probable that it took its rise from a small image of 
the cieul* placed on the top of Lincoln College, Oxford, over which he 
looks, teemiugly with much fury. -Grose’s Frm'incial Glossary , with 
a Collection of Local Proverbs. Lend. 1787-8, [S. ] 
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thing 5 take xny counsel, and bid her turn the buckle of her 
girdle behind her. 

Nevem/t Come, Lady Answerall, I know better things ; 
miss and I are good friends; don't put tricks upon travellers. 

Co/. Ton 2 , not a word of the pudden, J beg you. 

Lady Smart. Ah, colonel 1 you’ll never be good, nor thin 
neither. 

Li. Sparkish . Which of the goods d’ye mean? good for 
something, or good for nothing? 

Miss. I have a blister on my tongue; yet, I don’t remem- 
ber, I told a lie. 

Lady Answ. I thought you did just now. 

Ld . Sparkish. Pray, madam, what did thought do? 

Lady Answ. Well, for my life, I cannot conceive what 
your lordship means. 

Ld. Sparkish . Indeed, madam, I meant no harm. 

Lady Smart. No, to be sure, my lord! you are as innocent 
as a devil of two years old 

Neve rout. Madam, they say, ill-doers are ill-deemers : but 
I don’t apply it to your ladyship. 

[Miss mending a hole in her lace. 

Miss . Well, you see, I'm mending; I hope I shall be good 
in time ; look, Lady Answerall, is not it well mended? 

Lady Answ. Ay, this is something like a tansy. 

Nemrout. Faith, miss, you have mended it, as a tinker 
mends a kettle ; stop one hole, and make two. 

Lady Smart. Pray, colonel, are not you very much tann’d? 

Col. Yes, madam ; but a cup of Christmas ale will soon 
wash it off. 

Ld. Sparkish . Lady Smart, does not your ladyship think, 
Mrs. Fade is mightily altered since her marriage? 

Lady Answ. Why, my lord, she was handsome in her 
time; but she cannot eat her cake, and have her cake: I 
hear she ’s grown a mere otomy. 

Lady Smart, Poor creature 1 the black [ox] has set his foot 
upon her already. 

Miss. Ay; she has quite lost the blue on the plum. 

Lady Smart And yet, they say, her husband is very fond 
of her still. 

< Lady Answ. Oh! madam; if she would eat gold, he would 
give it her. 
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Neverout [To Lady Smart.] Madam, have you heard, 
that Lady Queasy was lately at the play-house incog, ? 1 

Lady Smart, What! Lady Queasy of all women in the 
world ! do you say it upon rep. ? 

Neverout Poz, I saw her with my own eyes; she sat 
among the mob in the gallery; her own ugly phiz: And she 
saw me look at her. 

Cot Her ladyship was piaguily barob’d; I warrant, it put 
her into the hipps. 

Neverout. I smoked her huge nose, and egad she put me 
in mind of the woodcock, that strives to hide his long bill, 
and then thinks nobody sees him. 

Cot Tom, I advise you hold your tongue ; for you’ll never 
say so good a thing again. 

Lady Smart . Miss, what are you looking for? 

Miss. Oh! madam; i have lost the finest needle 

Lady Answ. Why, seek till you find it, and then you won’t 
lose your labour. 

Neverout. The loop of my hat is broke ; how shall I mend 
it? [He fastens it with a pin.] Well, hang them, say I, that 
has no shift. 

Miss. Ay, and hang him, that has one too many. 

Neverout. Oh! miss; I have heard a sad story of you. 

Miss. I defy you, Mr, Neverout; nobody can say, black J s 
my eye, 

Neverout I believe, you wish they could. 

Miss. Well ; but who was your author? Come, tell truth, 
and shame the devil. 

Neverout Come then, miss ; guess who it was that told 
me; come, put on your considering-cap. 

Miss. Well, who was it? 

Neverout . Why, one that lives within a mile of an oak. 

Miss ; Well, go hang yourself in your own garters ; for Pm 
sure, the gallows groans for you. 

Neverout. Pretty miss ! I was but in jest. 

Miss. Well, but don’t let that stick in your gizzard. 

Col My lord, does your lordship know Mrs. Talkall? 

Li. Sparkish. Only by sight; but I hear she has a great 

1 Swift here uses the abbreviations he has objected to in his Intro- 
duction, [T, SO 
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deal of wit; and egad, as the saying is, mettle to the 

back. 

Lady Smart , So I hear, 

CoL Why Dick Lubber said to her t’other day, Madam, 
you can’t cry bo to a goose: Yes, but I can, said she; and, 
egad, eiyd bo full in his face: We all thought we should 
break our hearts with laughing. 

Ld. Sparkish. That was cutting with a vengeance: and 
pry thee how did the fool look? 

Col Look? Egad he look’d for all the world like an owl 
in an ivy-bush. 


A Child comes- in screaming : 

Miss. Well, if that child was mine, Fd whip it till the 
blood came; Peace, you little vixen! if I were near you, I 
would not be far from you. 

Lady Smart Ay, ay; bachelors’ wives and maids’ children 
are finely tutor’d. 

Lady Answ . Come to me, master; and I’ll give you a 
sugar-plum. Why, miss, you forgot that ever you was a child 
yourself. [She gives the child a lump of sugar .] I have heard 
’em say, boys will long. 

CoL My lord, I suppose you know, that Mr. Buzzard has 
married again? 

Lady Smart. This is his fourth wife; then he has been 
shod round. 

CoL Why, you must know, she had a month’s mind to 
Dick Frontless, and thought to run away with him; but her 
parents forced her to take the old fellow for a good settle- 
ment. 

Ld. Sparkish. So the man got his mare again, 

Lady Smart. Tm told he said a very good thing to Dick; 
said he, You think us old fellows are fools; but we old 
fellows know young fellows are fools. 

CoL I know noil ling of that; but I know, he’s devilish 
old, and she ’s very young. 

Lady Answ. Why, they call that a match of the world’s 
making. 

Miss • What if he had been young, and she old? 

Neverout. Why, miss, that would have been a match of the 
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devil’s making : but when both are 3 oung, that ’s a match of 
God's making. 1 

[MiSh St 'arching her packets for her thimble , brings 
out (7 nutmeg . 

Neverout. Oh! miss, have a care; for if you carry a nut- 
meg in your pocket, vouli certainly be married to an old 
man. 

Miss. Well, and if ever I be married, it shall be to an old 
man; they always make the best husbands; and it is better 
to be an old man's darling than a young man's marling. 

Never out. Faith, miss, if you speak as you think, HI give 
you my mother for a maid. [Lady Smart rings the bell , 

Footman comes in . 

Lady Smart. Harkee, you fellow ; run to niy Lady Match, 
and desire she will remember to be here at six, to play at 
quadrille: D'ye hear, if you fall by the way, don’t stay to get 
up again. 

Footman » Madam, I don't know the house. 

Lady Smart . Well, that's not for want of ignorance; follow 
your nose; go, enquire among the servants. 

[Footman goes out , and leaves the door open . 

Lady Smart. Here, come back, you fellow; why did you 
leave the door open? Remember, that a good servant must 
always come when he T s called, do what he s bid, and shut 
the door after him. 

[ The Footman goes out again , and falls down stairs . 

Lady Answ . Xeck or nothing; come down, or I'll fetch 
you down: Well, but I hope, the poor fellow has not saved 
the hangman a labour. 

Neverout. Pray, madam, smoke miss yonder biting her 
lips, and playing with her fan. 

1 Such was the distinction of Elizabeth’s courtiers, when they were 
passing criticism upon the marriage of Dr. Goodwin, Bishop of Bath 
and Wells. All united in censuring the poor bishop for various reasons, 
and one ” told of three sorts of marriage ; of God's making, of man’s 
making, and of the devil's making; of God’s making, as when Adam 
and Eve, two younge folke, were coupled; of man's making, when one 
is old and the other younge, as Joseph’s marriage; and of the devil’s 
making, when two old folks marry, not for comfort but for covetous- 
Antiques. Lend. 1804, 8. in 152. [S.] 
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Miss. Who \s that takes my name in vain? 

[She runs up to them , and falls down . 

Lady Smart . What, more falling! do you intend the frolic 
should go round? 

Lady Anstv. Why, miss, I wish you may not have broke 
her ladybhip’s floor. 

Merer out. Miss, come to me, and 111 take you up. 

Lady Smart i Well, but without a jest, I hope, miss, you 
are not hurt. 

Col, Nay, she must be hurt for certain ; for you see, her 
head is all of a lump. 

Miss. Well, remember this colonel, when I have money, 
and you have none. 

Lady Smart. But, colonel, when do you design to get a 
house, and a wife, and a fire to put her in? 

Miss. Lord ! who would be married to a soldier, and carry 
his knapsack? 

Neve rout. Oh madam: Mars and Venus, you know. 

Col Egad, madam, Ed marry to-morrow, if I thought I 
could bury my wife just w r hen the honeymoon is over; but 
they say, A woman has as many lives as a cat. 

Lady Answ. I find, the colonel thinks, a dead wife under 
the table is the best goods in a man’s house. 

Lady Smart . 0 but, colonel, if you had a good wife, it 
would break your heart to part with her. 

Col Yes, madam ; for they say, he that has lost his wife 
and sixpence, has lost a tester. 

Lady Smart. But, colonel, they say, that every married 
man should believe there ’s but one good wife in the world, 
and that ’s his own. 

Col For all that, I doubt, a good wife must be bespoke, 
for there is none ready made. 

Miss. I suppose, the gentleman’s a ^woman-hater; but, 
sir, I think, you ought to remember, that you had a mother: 
And pray, If it had not been for a woman, where would you 
have been, colonel? 

Col Nay, miss, you cried whore first, when you talked of 
the knapsack. 

1 Original edition and later editors piint this as <e Lady Sparki&h.” 
Evidently Lady Smart is meant. [T. S.j 
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Lady Ansie. But I hope } r ou won't blame the whole sex, 
because some are bad. 

Newrouf. And they say, he that hates woman, sucked a 

sow. 

CoL Oh! madam: there’s no general rule without an ex- 
ception. 

Lady Stuart. Then, why don’t yon mairy, and settle? 

CoL Egad, madam, there’s nothing will settle me but a 
bullet, 

Ld. Sparkis/h Well, colonel, there’s one comfort, that 3^00 
need not fear a cannon-bullet. 

CoL Why so, my lord? 

Ld . Spar Ms h. Because they say, he was cursed in his 
mother’s bell} , that was kill’d by a cannon-bullet. 

Miss. I suppose, the colonel was crossed in his first love, 
which makes him so severe on all the sex. 

Lady Ansro. Yes; and I’ll hold a hundred to one, that 
the colonel has been over head and ears in love with some 
lady, that has made his heart ache. 

CoL Oh ! madam, we soldiers are admirers of all the fair 
sex. 

Miss. I wish, I could see the colonel in love, till he was 
ready to die. 

Lady Smart. Ay; but, I doubt, few people die for love in 
these days. 

NemrouL Well, I confess, I differ from the colonel; for 
I hope to have a rich and a handsome wife } T et before I die. 

CoL Ay, Tom; live horse, and thou shalt have grass. 

Miss. Well, colonel ; but, whatever you say against women, 
they are better creatures than men ; for men were made of 
clay, but woman was made of man. 

CoL Miss, you may say what you please ; but, faith, you’ll 
never lead apes in hell. 

Nmerout. No, no; I’ll be sworn miss has not an inch of 
nun’s flesh about her. 

Miss. I understumble you, gentlemen. 

NeverouL Madam, your humblecumdumble. 

Ld. Sparkish. Pray, miss, when did you see your old ac* 
quaintance Mrs. Cloudy? You and she are two, I hear. 

Miss. See her ! marry, I don’t care whether I ever see her 
again; God bless my eye-sight 
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Lady Answ . Lord ! why she and you were as great as two 
inkle* weavers, I’ve seen her hug you, as the devil hugged 
the witch. 

Miss. That’s true; but I’m told for certain, she’s no 
better than she should be. 

Lady Smart Well, God mend us all; but you must allow, 
the world is very censorious : I never heard that she was a 
naughty pack. 

Cot \ To Neverout.] Come, Sir Thomas, when the king 
pleases ; when do you intend to march? 

Ld. Sparkish . Have patience. Tom, is your friend Ned 
Rattle married? 

Neverout. Yes, faith, my lord; he has tied a knot with his 
tongue, that he can never untie with his teeth. 

Lady Smart. Ay; marry in haste, and repent at leisure. 

Lady Answ. Has he got a good fortune with his lady? 
for they say, Something has some savour, but nothing has 
no flavour. 

Neverout. Faith, madam, all he gets by her, he may put 
into his eye, and see never the worse. 

Miss . Then, I believe, he heartily wishes her in Abraham’s 
bosom. 

Cot Pray, my lord, how does Charles Limber and his fine 
wife agree? 

Ld. Sparkish . Why, they say, he ’s the greatest cuckold in 
town. 

Neverout Oh! but my lord, you should always except my 
lord ma} or. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout! 

Neverout. Play, madam, did you call me? 

Miss. Hay ; why, hay is for horses. 

Neverout. Why, miss, then you may kiss- — — 

Cot Pray, my lord, what’s o’clock by your oracle? 

Ld. Sparkish. Faith, I can’t tell, I think my watch runs 
upon wheels, 

Neverout Miss, pray be so kind to call a servant to bring 
me a glass of small beer: I know you are at home here. 

Miss. Every fool can do as they’re bid : Make a page of 
your own age, and do it yourself. 

Neverout Choose, proud fool; I did but ask you. 

[Miss puts her hand to her knee. 
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Never out. What! miss, are you thinking of your sweet* 
heart? is your garter slipping down? 

Miss. Fray, Mr. Neverout, keep your breath to cool your 
porridge; you measure my corn by your bushel. 

Neverout. indeed, miss, you lie, — 

Miss. Did you ever hear anything so rude? 

Neverout. f mean, you lie — under a mistake. 

Miss. If a thousand lies could choke you, you would have 
been choked many a day ago. 

[Miss tries to snatch Neverout’s snuffbox . 

Neverout. Madam, you missed that, as you missed your 
mother’s blessing. [She tries again , and misses. 

Neverout . Snap short makes you look so lean, miss. 

Miss. Poh! you are so robustious, you had like to put 
out my eye: I assure you, if you blind me, you must lead 
me. 

Lady Smart . Dear miss, be quiet; and bring me a pin- 
cushion out of that closet. 

[Miss opens the closet-door , and squalls . 

Lady Smart . Lord bless the girl! what’s the matter now? 

Miss. I vow, madam, I saw something in black, I thought 
it was a spirit. 

Col Why, miss, did you ever see a spirit? 

Miss. No, sir; I thank God, I never saw anything worse 
than myself. 

Neverout. Well, I did a very foolish thing yesterday, and 
was a great puppy for my pains. 

Miss. Very likely; for, they say, many a true word J s spoke 
in jest 

Footman returns. 

Lady Smart. Well, did you deliver your message? You 
are fit to be sent for sorrow, you stay so long by the way. 

Footman. Madam, my lady was not at home, so I did not 
leave the message. 

Lady Smart . This it is to send a fool of an errand. 

Ld. Sparkisk [Looking at his watch.] ’Tis past twelve 
o’clock. 

Lady Smart. Well, what is that among all us? 

Ld. Sparkisk. Madam, I must take my leave; Come, 
gentlemen, axe you for a march? 
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Lady Smart. Well, but your lordship and the colonel will 
dine with us to-day ; and, Mr. Neverout, 1 hope, we shall 
have your good company: There will be no soul else, be- 
sides my own lord and these ladies; for everybody knows, 1 
hate a crowd; I would rather want vittles than elbow-room : 
We dine punctually at three. 

Ld. Spanish. Madam, we’ll be sure to attend your lady- 
ship. 

Cot. Madam, my stomach serves me instead of a clock. 

Another footman comes hack. 

Lady Smart. Oh* you are the t’other fellow I sent: Well, 
have you been with m\ Lady Club? You are good to send 
of a dead man’s errand. 

lumf man. Madam, my Lady Club begs your ladyship’s 
pardon ; but she is engaged to-night. 

Miss. Well, Mr. Neverout, here \s the back of my hand to 
you. 

Neverout. Miss, I find, you will have the last word. 
Ladies, I am more yours than my own. 


DIALOGUE II. 

Loro Smart and the former company at three d clock 
coming to dine. 

[A pier sal u tat ions. ] 

Lord Smart. I’m sorry I was not at home this morning 
when you all did us the honour to call here: But I went to 
the levee to-day. 

Ld. Sparkish. Oh ! my lord; I’m sure the loss was ours. 

Lady Smart Gentlemen and ladies, you are come to a sad 
dirty house ; I am sorry for it, but we have had our hands in 
mortar. 

Ld. Sparkish, Oh! madam; your ladyship is pleased to 
say so, but I never saw anything so clean and so fine : I pro- 
fess, il is a perfect paradise. 
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Lady Smart. My lord* your lordship is always very 
obliging, 

Ld. Sptwtisti. Pray* madam, whose picture is that ? 

Lady Smart. Why, my lord, it was drawn for me. 

Ld. Sparkhh. ITI swear, the painter did not fatter your 

ladyship. 

Coi. My lord, the day is finely cleared up. 

Ld. Smart. Ay, Colonel ; his a pity that fair weather 
should ever do any harm. [To Neve rout.] Why, Tom, you 
are high in the mode. 

Neve rout. My lord, it is better 10 be out of the world, 
Irian out of the fashion. 

Ld. Smart But, Tom, I hear, you and miss are always 
quarrelling ; I fear, it is your fault ; for 1 can assure you, she 
is very good humour’d. 

Nevcrout. Ay, my lord; so is the devil when he J s pleased. 

Ld. Smart Miss, what do you think of my friend Tom ? 

Miss. My lord, I think, he 5 s not the wisest man in the 
world; and truly, he’s sometimes very rude. 

Ld. Sparkish. That may be true ; but, yet, he that hangs 
Tom for a fool, may find a knave in the halter. 

Miss. Well, however, I wish he were hanged, if it were 
only to try. 

JNeverottl Well, miss, if I must be hanged, I won’t go 
far to choose my gallows ; it shall be about your fair 
neck. 

Miss. IT! see your nose cheese first, and the dogs eating 
it; But, my lord, Mr. Neverout’s wit begins to run low, for 
I vow, he said this before: Pray, Colonel, give him a pinch, 
and IT! do as much for you. 

Ld. Sparkish. My Lady Smart, your ladyship has a very 
line scarf. 

Lady Smart Yes, my lord; it will make a faming figure 
in a country church. 


Footman comes in. 

Footman . Madam, dinner ’s upon the table. 

Col Faith, Pin glad of it ; my belly began to cry cup- 
board. 

Nevcrout. I wish I may never hear worse news. 
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Miss. What! Mr. Xewrout, you art: in great haste; I be- 
lieve, your bell) thinks your throats cut. 

Nevemd. No, faith, miss; three meals a day, and a good 
supper at night, will serve my turn. 

Miss. To say the truth, Fm hungry. 

NevereiU. And: I'm angry, so let us both go fight. 

[ They ;;o in to dinner, and after the usual compll - 
waits, take their suits . 

Lady Smart. Ladies and gentlemen, will you eat any 
oy^rs before dinner? 

CL. With all my heart. [Takes an oyster.] He was a bold 
man, that first eat an oyAer. 

Lady Smurf. They say, oysters are a cruel meat, because 
we eat them alive: Then they are an uncharitable meat, for 
we leave nothing 10 the poor; and they are an ungodly 
meat, because we never say grace. 

Ncverout, Faith, that s as well said, as it I had said it my- 
self. 

Lady Smart. Well, we are well set, if we be but as well 
served: Come, Colonel, handle your arms; shall I help you 
to some beef? 

Col If your ladyship please; and, pray, don’t cut like a 
mother-in-law, but send me a large slice ; for I love to lay a 
good foundation. I vow, ’tis a noble sir-loin. 

Ncverout. Ay: here’s cut, and come again. 

Miss. But, pray, why is it call’d a sir-loin ? 

Ld. Smart. Why, you must know, that our King James 
the First, who loved good eating, being invited to dinner by 
one of his nobles, and seeing a large loin of beef at his table, 
he drew' out his sword, and in a frolic knighted it. Few 
people know the secret of this. 

Ld. Sparkish. Beef is man’s meat, my lord. 

Ld. Smart. But, my lord, I say, beef is the king of meat. 

Miss. Pray, what have I done, that I must not have a 
plate ? 

Lady Smart. [To Lady Answ.] What will your ladyship 
please to eat ? 

Lady Answ. Pray, madam, help yourself. 

Cal They say, eating arid scratching wants but a be- 
ginning: If you will give me leave. I’ll help myself to a slice 
of this shoulder of veal. 
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Lady Smart. Colonel, you can’t do a kinder thing: Well, 
you are all heartily welcome, as I may say. 

Col They say, there are thirty and two good bits in a 
shoulder of veal. 

Lady Smart. Ay, colonel ; thirty bad bits, and two good 
ones ; you see, I understand you ; but I hope, you have got 
one of the two good ones. 

Neverout. Colonel, I’ll be of your mess. 

Col Then, pray, Tom, carve for yourself: They say, two 
hands in a dish, and one in a purse: Hah, said I well, 
Tom ? 

- Neverout . Colonel, you spoke like an oracle. 

Miss. [To Lady Answ.] Madam, will your ladyship help 
me to some fish? 

Ld. Smart. [To Neverout.] r i'om, they say, fish should 
swim thrice. 

Neverout. How is that, my lord? 

Ld. Smart . Why, Tom, first it should swim in the sea, (do 
you mind me?) then it should swim in butter; and at last, 
sirrah, it should swim in good claret. I think, I have made 
it out 

Footman. [To Ld. Smart.] My lord, Sir John Linger is 
coming up. 

Ld. Smart. God sol I invited him to dine with me to- 
day, and forgot it! Well, desire him to walk in. 

Sir John Linger comes in. 

Sir John. What! are you at it? Why, then, Fll be gone. 

Lady Smart. Sir John, I beg you will sit clown: Come, 
the more the merrier. 

Sir John. Ay; but the fewer the better cheer. 

Lady Smart. Well, I am the worst in the world at making 
apologies; it was my lord’s fault: I doubt you must kiss the 
hare’s foot. 

Sir John , I see you are fast by the teeth. 

Col Faith, Sir John, we are killing that, that would kill 
us. 

Ld. Sparkish. You see, Sir John, we are upon a business 
of life and death: Come, will you do as we do? You are 
come in pudden-time. 
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Sir John. Ay; this would you be doing if I were dead. 
What ! you keep court-hours I see : FI! be going, and get a 
bit of meat at my inn. 

Lady Smart. Why, we won’t eat you, Sir John. 

Sir John. It is my own fault; but I was kept by a fellow 
who bought some Derbyshire oxen from me. 

Nevcrout . . You see, Sir John, we stayed for you, as one 
horse does for another. 

Lady Smart My lord, will you help Sir John to some 
beef? Lady Answerall, pray, eat, you see your dinner: I am 
sure, if we had known we should have such good company, 
we should have been better provided; but you must take 
the will for the deed. I’m afraid you are invited to your 
loss. 

Col. And, pray, Sir J ohn, how do you like the town ? You 
have been absent a long time. 

Sir Jolm. Why, I find, little London stands just where it 
did when I left it last. 

Nevcrout. What do you think of Hano ver-square ? Why, 
Sir John, London is gone out of town since you saw it. 

Lady Smart. Sir John, I can only say, you are heartily 
welcome; and I wish I had something better for you. 

Col. Here’s no salt; cuckolds will run away with the 
meat. 

Ld. Smart Pray, edge a little, to make more room for Sir 
John: Sir John, fall to, you know half an hour is soon lost 
at dinner. 

Sir John. I protest I can’t eat a bit, for I took share of a 
beefsteak and two mugs of ale with my chapman, besides a 
tankard of March beer, as soon as I got out of bed. 

Lady Answ . Not fresh and fasting, I hope? 

Sir John . Yes, faith, madam ; I always wash my kettle be- 
fore I put the meat in it. 

Lady Smart Poh! Sir John; you have seen nine houses 
since you eat last: Come, you have kept a comer of your 
stomach for a piece of venison-pasty. 

Sir John. Well, I’ll try what I can do, when it comes up. 

Lady Answ , Come, Sir John, you may go further, and 
fare worse. 

Miss . [To Neverout.] Pray, Mr. Neverout, will you 
please to send me a piece 'of tongue? 
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Neverout . By no means, madam; one tongue’s enough for 
a woman. 

Col. Miss, here J s a tongue that never told a lie. 

Miss. That was, because it could not speak. Wh) , colonel, 
I never told a lie in my life. 

Neverout. I appeal to all the company, whether that be 
not the greatest lie that ever was told. 

Col. [To Neverout.] Pr’ythee, 'Toni, send me the two 
legs and rump and liver of that pigeon; for. you must know, 
1 love what nobody else loves. 

Neverout. But what if an)' of the ladies should long? 
Well, here take it, and the d — 1 do you good with it. 

Lady An sia. Well; this eating and drinking takes away a 
body’s stomach. 

Neverout . I am sure. 1 have lost mine. 

Miss. What! the bottom of it, l suppose? 

Neverout . No, really, miss; 1 have quite lost it. 

Miss. I should be very sorry a poor body had found it. 

Lady Smart. But, Sir John, we hear you ;uc married since 
we saw you last: What! you have stolen a wedding it 
seems. 

Sir John. Well; one can’t do a foolish thing once in one’s 
life, but one must hear of it a hundred times. 

Cel. And pray, Sir John, how does your lady unknown? 

Sir John. My wife’s well, Colonel; and at your service in 
a civil way. Ha, ha. [IN laughs. 

Miss, Pray, Sir John, is your lady tall or short? 

Sir John. Why, miss, I thank God, she is a little evil. 

Ld. Sparkish . Come, give me a glass of claret. 

Ihaofcman fills him a bumper. 

Ld. Sparkish. Why do you fill so much? 

Neverout. My lord, he tills as he loves you. 

Lady Smart . Miss, shall I send you some cowcomber ? 

Miss . Madam, I dare not touch it; for they say, cow- 
combers are cold in the third degree. 

Lady Smart, Mr. Neverout, do you love pudden? 

Neverout Madam, I’m like ail fools, I love every thing 
that is good; but the proof of the pudden is in the 
eating. 
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Col Sir John, I hear you are a great walker when you are 
at home. 

Sir John. No, faith, colonel; I always love to walk with 
a horse in my hand ; But I have had devilish bad luck in 
horse-flesh of late. 

Ld. Smart Why then, Sir John, you must kiss a parson’s 
wife. 

Lady Smart They say, Sir John, that your lady has a 
great deal of wit. 

Sir John . Madam, she can make a pudden; and has just 
wit enough to know her husband’s breeches from another 
man’s. 

Ld. Smart My Lord Sparkish, I have some excellent 
cider, will you please to taste it ? 

Ld. Sparkish. My lord, I should like it well enough, if it 
were not so treacherous. 

Ld. Smart. Pray, my lord, how is it treacherous ? 

Ld. Sparkish. Because it smiles in my face, and cuts my 
throat. [Litre a loud laugh. 

Miss. Odd-so ! madam ; your knives are very sharp, for I 
have cut my finger. 

Lady Smart. I am sorry for it; pray, which finger? (God 
bless the mark !) 

Miss. Why, this Anger: No, ’tis this: I vow I can’t find 
which it is. 

Neverout Ay; the fox had a wound, and he could not tell 
where, &c. Bring some water to throw in her face. 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, did you ever draw a sword in 
anger? I warrant you would faint at the sight of your own 
blood. 

Lady Smart. Mr. Neverout, shall I send you some veal? 

Neverout . No, madam; I don’t love it. 

Miss. Then pray for them that do. I desire your ladyship 
will send me a bit. 

Ld. Smart Tom, my service to you. 

Neverout My lord, this moment I did myself the honour 
to drink to your lordship. 

Ld. Smart Why then that’s Hertfordshire kindness. 5 

1 “That is, any one drinking hack to his right-hand man; i.e. the 
person who immediately before drank to him ; perhaps a method prac- 
tised by some persons of this county. Puller says, this adage is meant 
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Never out. Faith, my lord, I pledged ni)self, for I drank 
twice together without thinking. 

Ld. Sparkish . Why then, Colonel, my humble service 
to you. 

Never out. Pray, my lord, don’t make a bridge of my nose. 

Ld, Sparkish. W ell, a glass of this wine is as comfortable 
as matrimony to an old woman. 

Col. Sir John, I design one of these days to come and 
beat up your quarters in Derbyshire. 

Sir John . Faith, colonel, come and welcome; and stay 
away, and heartily welcome : But you were born within the 
sound of Bow bell, and don’t care to stir so far from 
London. 

Miss. Pray, colonel, send me some fritters. 

[Colonel takes them out with Ms hand . 

Col. Here, miss; they say, fingers were made before 
forks, and hands before knives. 

Lady Smart. Methinks this pudden is too much boil’d. 

Lady Answ. Oh! madam, they say, a pudden is poison 
when it ’s too much boil’d. 

Neverout. Miss, shall I help you to a pigeon? Here ’s a 
pigeon so finely roasted, it cries, Come eat me. 

Miss. No, sir; I thank you. 

Neverout \ Why, then you may choose. 

Miss. 1 have chosen already. 

Neverout. Well, you may be worse offer’d, before you are 
twice married. [The Colonel fills a large filate of soup. 

Ld. Smart . Why, Colonel, you don’t mean to eat all that 
soup? 

Col. O my lord, this is my sick dish; when I am well, I’ll 
have a bigger. 

Miss. [To Col.] Sup, Simon; very good broth. 

Neverout This seems to be a good pullet. 

Miss. I warrant, Mr. Neverout knows what’s good for 
himself. 

Ld. Sparkish. Tom, I shan’t take your word for it; help 
me to a wing. [Neverout tries to cut off a wing. 

to express a return for a favour or benefit conferred. It rather seems to 
mean returning a favour at the expense of others, as, by this inversion 
in the circulation of the glass, some of the company are deprived of 
their turn.”-~GRQSE ut siipra, p. 260. [S.] 
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Neverout. Egad I can’t hit the joint. 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, then, think of a cuckold. 

Neverout . Oh ! now I have nick’d it. 

[ Gives it Ld. Sparkish, 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, a man may eat this, though his wife 
lay a-dying. 

Col. Pray, friend, give me a glass of small beer, if it be 
good. 

Ld. Smart. Why, colonel, they say, there is no such 
thing as good small beer, good brown bread, or a good old 
woman. 

Lady Smart. [To Lady Answ.] Madam, I beg your 
ladyship’s pardon; I did not see you when I was cutting 
that bit. 

Lady Answ. Ob! madam; after you is good manners. 

Lady Smart. Lord! here’s a hair in the sauce. 

Ld. Sparkish . Then set the hounds after it. 

Neverout. Pray, colonel, help me however to some of that 
same sauce. 

CoL Come ; I think you are more sauce than pig. 

Ld. Smart. Sir John, cheer up: My service to you: Well, 
what do you think of the world to come? 

Sir John. Truly, my lord, I think of it as little as 1 
can. 

Lady Smart. [Tutting a skewer on a plate.] Here, take 
this skewer, and carry it down to the cook, to dress it for her 
own dinner. 

Neverout. I beg your ladyship’s pardon; but this small 
beer is dead. 

Lady Smart. Why, then, let it be buried. 

CoL This is admirable black-pudden : Miss, shall I carve 
you some? I can just carve pudden, and that’s all; I am 
the worst carver in the world ; I should never make a good 
chaplain. 

Miss. No, thank ye, colonel; for they say, those that eat 
black-pudden will dream of the devil. 

Ld. Smart O, here comes the venison pasty: Here, take 
the soup away. 

Ld. Smart '[He mis it i/p } and tastes the venison.] ’Sbuds ! 
this venison is musty. 

[Neverout eats a piece , and it turns Ms mouth* 
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Ld. Smart What’s the matter, Tom? You have tears in 
your eyes, I think : What dost cry for, man ? 

Never out. My lord, I was just thinking of my poor grand- 
mother; she died just this very day seven years. 

[Miss takes a bit , and burns her mouth . 

Never out. And, pray, miss, why do you cry too? 

Miss. Because you were not hang’d the day your grand- 
mother died. 

Ld. Smart. Fd have given forty pounds, miss, to have 
said that. 

Col. Egad, I think, the more I eat, the hungrier I am, 

Ld. Sparkish . Why, colonel, they say, one shoulder of 
mutton drives down another. 

Neverout. Egad, if I were to fast for my life, I would take 
a good breakfast in the morning, a good dinner at noon, and 
a good supper at night. 

Ld. Sparkish. My lord, this venison is plaguily pepper’d; 
your cook has a heavy hand. 

Ld. Smart. My lord, I hope, you are pepper-proof : 
Come, here 5 s a health to the founders. 

Lady Smart Ay; and to the confounders too. 

Ld. Smart. Lady Answerali, does not your ladyship love 
venison? 

Lady Answ. No, my lord, I can’t endure it in my sight, 
therefore please to send me a good piece of meat and crust 

Ld. Sparkish . [. Drinks to Neverout.] Come, Tom; not 
always to my friends, but once to you. 

Neverout [Brinks to Lady Smart.] Come, madam ; 
here’s a health to our friends, and hang the rest of our 
kin. 

Lady Smart [To Lady Answ.] Madam, will your lady- 
ship have any of this hare? 

Lady Answ. No, madam; they say, ’tis melancholy meat. 

Lady Smart Then, madam, shall I send you the brains? 
I beg your ladyship’s pardon; for they say, ’tis not good 
manners to offer brains. 

Lady Answ* No, madam; for perhaps it will make me 
harebrain’d. 

Neverout Miss, I must tell you one thing. 

Miss. [ With a glass in her hand.] Hold your tongue, Mr. 
Nf>w*ronl: don’t sneak in mv tin. 
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CoL Well, he was an ingenious man, that first found out 
eating and drinking. 

Ld. Spar hi sh. Of all vittles drink digests the quickest: 
Give me a glass of wine. 

Neve rout . My lord, your wine is too strong. 

Ld. Smart. Ay, Tom; as much as you are too good. 

Miss. This almond-puddcn was pure good; but it is grown 
quite cold, 

Neverouf. So much the better, miss; cold pudden will 
settle your love. 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, are you going to take a 
voyage? 

Neverout. Why do you ask, miss? 

Miss. Because you have laid in so much beef. 

Sir John. You two have eat up the whole pudden betwixt 
you. 

Miss. Sir John, here’s a little bit left; will you please to 
have it 

Sir John. No, thankee; I don’t love to make a fool of 
my mouth. 

CoL [Calling to the butlei.] John, is your small beer good? 

Butler . An please youi honour, my lord and lady like it; 
I think it is good. 

CoL Why then John, d’ye see? if you are sure your small 
beer is good, d’ye mark? Then, give me a glass of wine, 

[All laugh. Colonel fasting the wine. 

Ld. Smart. Sir John, how does your neighbour Catherall 
of the Peak? 1 hear, he has lately made a purchase. 

Sir John. Oh, Dick Gatherail knows how to butter his 
bread, as well as any man in Derbyshire. 

Ld. Smart. Why, he used to go very fine, when he was 
here in town. 

Sir John. Ay; and it became him, as a saddle becomes 
a sow. 

CoL I know his lady, and I think she is a very good 
woman. 

Sir John . Faith, she has more goodness in her little finger, 
than he has in his whole body. 

Ld. Smart . Well, colonel, how do you like that wine? 

CoL This wine should be eaten ; it is too good to be 
drunk. 
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Ld, Smart . I’m very glad you like it; and pray don’t 
spare it. 

Col. No, my lord; I’ll never starve in a cook’s shop, 

Ld. Smart . And pray, Sir John, what do you say to my 
wine? 

Sir John . I’ll take another glass first ; second thoughts are 
best. 

Ld. Sparkish. Pray, Lady Smart, you sit near that ham; 
will you please to send me a bit? 

Lady Smart. With all my heart. [She sends him a piece i\ 
Pray, my lord, how do you like it? 

Ld. Sparkish, I think it is a limb of Lot’s wife. [ He eats it 
with musfardh] Egad, my lord, your mustard is very uncivil. 

Ld. Smart. Why uncivil, my lord? 

Ld. Sparkish. Because it takes me by the nose, egad. 

Lady Smart. Mr. Neverout, I find you are a very good 
carver. 

Col. 0 madam, that is no wonder; for you must know, 
Tom Neverout carves o’ Sundays. 

[Neverout overturns the saltcellar , 

Lady Smart Mr. Neverout, you have overturned the salt, 
and that’s a sign of anger: I’m afraid, miss and you will fall 
out. 

Lady Anstv. No, no ; throw a little of it into the fire, and 
all will be well. 

Neverout, O madam, the falling out of lovers, you know. 

Miss. Lovers ! very fine! fall out with him ! I wonder when 
we were in. 

Sir John. . For my part, I believe, the young gentlewoman 
is his sweetheart; there’s so much fooling and fiddling be- 
twixt them: I’m sure, they say in our country, that shiddle- 
come-sh — ’s the beginning of love. 

Miss. I own, I love Mr. Neverout, as the devil loves holy 
water; I love him like pie, I’d rather the devil had him 
than I. 

Neverout Miss, I’ll tell you one thing, 

Miss ; Come, here J s t’ye, to stop your mouth. 

Neverout, Pd rather you would stop it with a kiss. 

Miss. A kiss! marry come up, my dirty cousin; are you 
no sicker? Lord, I wonder what fool it was that first invented 
kissing ! 
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Neverout. Well, Pm very dry. 

Miss. Then you’re the better to burn, and the worse 
to fry. 

Lady Answ . God bless you, Colonel; you have a good 
stroke with you. 

Col. O madam; formerly I could eat all, but now I leave 
nothing; I eat but one meal a-day. 

Miss. What! 1 suppose, Colonel, that’s from morning till 
night. 

Neverout . Faith, miss; and well was his wont. 

Ld. Smart . Pray, Lady Answerall, taste this bit of venison. 

Lady Answ. I hope, your lordship will set me a good ex- 
ample. 

Ld. Smart. Here ’s a glass of cider fill’d : Miss, you must 
drink it. 

Miss. Indeed, my lord, I can’t. 

Neverout . Come, miss; better belly burst, than good liquor 
be lost. 

Miss. Pish! well in life there was never anything so teas- 
ing; I had rather shed it in my shoes: I wish it were in your 
guts, for my share. 

Ld. Smart. Mr. Neverout, you han’t tasted my cider yet. 

Neverout. No, my lord: I have been just eating soup; and 
they say, if one drinks with one’s porridge, one will cough in 
one’s grave. 

Ld. Smart Come, take miss’s glass, she wish’d it was in 
your guts; let her have her wish for once: Ladies can’t abide 
to have their inclinations cross’d. 

Lady Smart [ To Sir John.] I think, Sir John, you have 
not tasted the venison yet. 

Sir Jo/m. I seldom eat it, madam: However, please to 
send me a little of the crust. 

Ld. Sparkish. Why, Sir John, you had as good eat the 
devil as the broth he ’s boil’d in. 

Cot Well, this eating and drinking takes away a body’s 
stomach, as Lady Answerall says. 

Neverout \ I have dined as well as my lord mayor. 

Miss. I thought I could have eaten this wing of a chicken ; 
but my eye ’$ bigger than my belly, 

Ld. Smart Indeed, Lady Answerall, you have eaten no- 
thing. 
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Lady Answ. Pray, my lord, see all the bones on my plate: 
They say, a carpenter 's known by his chips. 

Neverout. Miss, will you reach me that glass of jelly? 

Miss. [ Giving it to him. J You see, 'tis but ask and have, 

Neverout, Miss, I would have a bigger glass. 

Miss. What! you don't know your own mind; you are 
neither well, full nor fasting; I think that is enough. 

Neverout. Ay, one of the enoughs ; I am sure it is little 
enough. 

Miss . Yes; but you know, sweet things are bad for the 
teeth. 

Neverout. [To Lady Answ.] Madam, I don't like that 
pari of the veal you sent me. 

Lady Answ. Well, Mr. Neverout, I find you are a true 
Englishman; you never know when you are well. 

Col Well, 1 have made my whole dinner of beef. 

Lady Answ . Why, Colonel, a bellyful 's a bellyful, if it be 
but of wheat-straw. 

Col Well, after all, kitchen physic is the best physic. 

Ld. Smart . And the best doctors in the world are Doctor 
Diet, Doctor Quiet, and Doctor Merryman. 

Ld. Sparkish. What do you think of a little house well 
fill’d? 

Sir John. And a little land well till’d? 

Col. Ay; and a little wife well will'd? 

Neverout. My Lady Smart, pray help me to some of the 
breast of that goose. 

Id. Smart. Tom, I have heard, that goose upon goose is 
false heraldry. 

Miss. What! will you never have done stuffing? 

Ld. Smart . This goose is quite raw: Well, God sends 
meal, but the devil sends cooks. 

Neverout. Miss, can you tell which is the gander, the white 
goose or the grey goose? 1 

Miss. They say, a fool will ask more questions than the 
wisest body can answer. 

Col. Indeed, miss, Tom Neverout has posed you. 

Miss. Why, Colonel, every dog has his day; but, I believe 


2 In original edition; “‘Miss, can you lell which is the white Goose, 
or the gray Goose the Gander? 9 ' [T. S,] 
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I shall never see a goose again without thinking on Mr. 
Neverout. 

Ld. Smart. Well said, miss; faith, girl, thou hast brought 
thyself off cleverly. Tom, what say you to that? 

Co/. Faith, Tom is nonplussed; he looks plaguily down in 
the mouth. 

Miss. Why, my lord, you see he is the provokingest 
creature in life; I believe there is not such another in the 
varsal world. 

Lady Answ . Oh, miss 1 the world 5 s a wide place. 

Neverout Well, miss, I’ll give you leave to call me any- 
thing, if you don’t call me spade. 

Ld. Smart Well, but, after all, Tom, can you tell me 
what’s Latin for a goose? 

Neverout. O my lord, I know that ; why brandy is Latin 
for a goose, and face is Latin for a candle. 

Miss. Is that manners, to shew your learning before ladies? 
Methinks you are grown very brisk of a sudden; I think the 
man ’s glad he \s alive. 

Sir John. The devil take your wit, if this be wit; for it 
spoils company: Pray, Mr. Butler, bring me a dram after my 
goose; ’tis very good for the wholesomes. 

Ld. Smart. Come, bring me the loaf; I sometimes love to 
cut my own bread. 

Miss. I suppose, my lord, you lay longest abed to-day? 

Ld. Smart . Miss, if I had said so, I should have told a 
fib; I warrant you lay abed till the cows came home: But, 
miss, shall I cut you a little crust now my hand is in? 

Miss. If you please, my lord, a bit of undercrust 

Neverout. [Whispering Miss.] I find, you love to lie 
under. 

Miss. [Aloud, pushing him from her.] What does the man 
mean! Sir, I don’t understand you at all. 

Neverout Come, all quarrels laid aside: Here, miss, may 
you live a thousand years. ' [He drinks to her . 

Miss. Pray, sir, don’t stint me. 

Ld. Smart Sir John, will you taste my October? I think 
it is very good; but I believe not equal to yours in Derby- 
shire. 

Sir John. My lord, I beg your pardon ; but they say, the 
devil made askers. 
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Ld. Smart . [To the Butler.] Here, bring up the great 
tankard full of October for Sir John. 

CoL [Drinking to Miss.] Miss, your health; may you live 
all the days of your life. 

Lady Answ. Well, miss, you’ll certainly be soon married; 
here’s two bachelors drinking to you at once. 

Lady Smart. Indeed, miss, I believe you were wrapt in 
your mother’s smock, you are so well beloved. 

Miss. Where ’s my knife? Sure I ha’n’t eaten it. Oh 1 here 
it is. 

Sir John. No, miss ; but your maidenhead hangs in your 
light. 

Miss. Pray, Sir John, is that a Derbyshire compliment? 
Here, Mr. Neverout, will you take this piece of rabbit that 
you bid me carve for you? 

Neverout, I don’t know. 

Miss. Why, take it, or let it alone. 

Neverout . I will. 

Miss. What will you? 

Neverout. Why, I’ll take it, or let it alone. 

Miss. You are a provoking creature. 

Sir JoJm. [ Talking with a glass of wine in his hand.] I 
remember a farmer in our country — — 

Ld. Smart. [Interrupting him.] Pray, Sir John, did you 
ever hear of parson Palmer? 

Sir John. No, my lord; what of him? 

Ld. Smart. Why, he used to preach over his liquor. 

Sir John. I beg your lordship’s pardon; here’s your lord- 
ship’s health: I’d drink it up, if it were a mile to the 
bottom. 

Lady Smart. Mr. Neverout, have you been at the new 
play? 

Neverout . Yes, madam; I went the first night. 

Lady Smart. Well; and how did it take? 

Neverout ♦ Why, madam, the poet is damn’d. 

Sir John. God forgive you l that ’s very uncharitable : you 
ought not to judge so rashly of any Christian. 

Neverout . [ Whispers Lady Smart.] Was ever such a 
dunce? How well he knows the town! See, how he stares 
like a stuck pig! Well, but, Sir John, are you acquainted 
with any of our fine ladies yet? Any of our famous toasts? 
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Sir John. No; damn your fire-ships, 1 have a wife of my 
own. 

Lady Smart . Fray, my Lady Answerall, how do \ou like 
these preserved oranges? 

Lady Answ . Indeed, madam, the only fault J find is, that 
they are too good. 

Lady Smart. O madam; I have heard ’em say, that too 
good is stark naught. [Miss drinking fart of a glass oj 

Neverout . Pray, let me drink your snuff. 

Miss. No, indeed; you shan’t drink after me, for you'll 
know my thoughts. 

Neverout* I know them already; you are thinking of a 
good husband: Besides, I can tell your meaning by > our 
mumping. 

Lady Smart. Pray, my lord, did not you order the butler 
to bring up a tankard of our October to Sir John? I believe, 
they stay to brew it. 

The Butler brings up the tankard to Sir John. 

Sir John. Won’t your ladyship please to drink first? 

Lady Smart. No, Sir John; ’tis in a very good hand; FU 
pledge you. 

Col. [To Ld. Smart.] My lord, I love October as well as 
Sir John; and I hope, you won’t make fish of one, and flesh 
of another. 

Ld. Smart. Colonel, you ’re heartily welcome. Come, Sir 
John, take it by word of mouth, and then give it the Colonel* 

[Sir John drinks. 

IN. Smart ; Well, Sir John, how do you like it? 

Sir John. Not as well as my own in Derbyshire; ’tis 
plaguy small 

Lady Smart . I never taste malt liquor; but they say, ’tis 
well hopp’d. 

Sir John, Hopp’d! why, if it had hopp’d a little further, 
it would have hopp’d into the river. O my lord, my ale is 
meat, drink, and cloth; it will make a cat speak, and a wise 
man dumb. 

Lady Smart. I was told, ours was very strong. 

Sir John. Ay, madam, strong of the water; I believe the 
brewer forgot the malt, or the river was too near him; Faith, 
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it is mere whip-belly-vengeance; he that drinks most has the 
worst share. 

Cot I believe. Sir John, ale is as plenty as water at your 
house. 

Sir John. Why, faith, at Christmas we have many comers 
and goers; and they must not be sent away without a cup 
of Christmas ale, for fear they should p — s behind the door. 

Lady Smart. I hear, Sir John has the nicest garden in 
England; they say, ’tis kept so clean, that you can’t find a 
place where to spit. 

Sir John . O madam ; you are pleased to say so. 

Lady Smart . But, Sir John, your ale is terrible strong and 
heady in Derbyshire, and will soon make one drunk and 
sick; what do you then? 

Sir John. Why, indeed, it is apt to fox one ; but our way 
is, to take a hair of the same dog next morning. — I take a 
new-laid egg for breakfast; and, faith, one should drink as 
much after an egg as after an ox. 

Ld. Smart. Tom Neverout, will you taste a glass of the 
October? 

Neverout No, faith, my lord; I like your wine, and I 
won’t put a churl upon a gentleman ; your honour’s claret is 
good enough for me. 

Lady Smart. What! is this pigeon left for manners? 
Colonel, shall I send you the legs and rump? 

Cot Madam, I could not eat a bit more, if the house was 
full 

Ld. Smart. [Carving a partridge .] Well; one may ride to 
Rum ford upon this knife, it is so blunt. 

Lady Answ. My lord, I beg your pardon; but they say, 
an ill workman never had good tools. 

Ld. Smart. Will your lordship have a wing of it? 

Ld. Spark ish. No, my lord; I love the wing of an ox a 
great deal better. 

Ld. Smart I’m always cold after eating. 

Cot My lord, they say, that ’s a sign of long life, 

Ld. Smart Ay; I believe I shall live till all my friends 
are weary of me. 

Cot Pray, does anybody here hate cheese? I would be 
glad of a bit. 

Ld. Smart An odd kind of fellow dined with me t’ other 
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day ; and when the cheese came upon the table, he pretended 
to faint; so somebody said, Pray, take away the cheese; No, 
said I; pray, take away the fool: Said I well? 

\IIerc a large and loud laugh. 

Col Faith, my lord, you served the coxcomb right 
enough; and therefore I wish we had a bit of your lord- 
ship’s Oxfordshire cheese. 

Ld. Smart. Come, hang saving; bring us a half-p’orth of 
cheese. 

Lady Answ. They say, cheese digests everything but 
itself. 


A Footman brings a great whole cheese . 

Ld. Sparkish . Ay; this would look handsome, if anybody 
should come in. 

Sir Jo/m. Well; I’m weily brosten, 1 as they say in Lan- 
cashire. 

Lady Smart. Oh! Sir John; I wou’d I had something to 
brost you withal 

Ld. Smart. Come; they say, ’tis merry in hall, when 
beards wag all. 

Lady Smart. Miss, shall I help you to some cheese? or 
will you carve for yourself? 

Neverout. I’ll hold fifty pounds, miss won’t cut the cheese. 

Miss. Pray, why so, Mr. Neverout? 

Neverout Oh there is a reason, and you know it well 
enough. 

Miss. I can’t for my life understand what the gentleman 
means, 

Ld. Smart Pray, Tom, change the discourse; in troth you 
are too bad. 

Col [ Whispers Neverout,] Smoke miss; faith you have 
made her fret like gum-taffety. 

Lady Smart. Well, but miss ; (hold your tongue Mr, 
Neverout) shall I cut you a piece of cheese? 

Miss . No, really, madam; I have dined this half hour. 

Lady Smart What ! quick at meat, quick at work, they 
say, [Sir John nods. 


1 “weily rosten” in orig, ed. 
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Ld. Smart What! are you sleepy, Sir John? do you sleep 
after dinner? 

Sir John . Yes, faith; I sometimes take a nap after my 
pipe; for when the belly is full, the bones will be at 
rest. 

Lady Smart Come, Colonel; help yourself, and your 
friends will love you the better. [To Lady Answ.] Madam, 
your ladyship eats nothing. 

Lady Answ . Lord, madam, I have fed like a farmer ; I 
shall grow as fat as a porpoise; I swear my jaws are weary 
of chawing. 

Cot I have a mind to eat a piece of that sturgeon; but 
fear it will make me sick. 

Neverout . A rare soldier indeed ! Let it alone, and I war- 
rant it won’t hurt you. 

Col, Well; but it would vex a dog to see a pudden creep. 

[Sir John rises. 

Ld. Smart. Sir John, what are you doing? 

Sir John. Swolks, I must be going, by’r Lady; I have 
earnest business; I must do as the beggars do, go away when 
1 have got enough. 

Ld. Smart. Well, but stay till this bottle’s out; you know, 
the man was bang’d that left his liquor behind him : And 
besides, a cup in the pate is a mile in the gate ; and a spur 
in the head is worth two in the heel. 

Sir John. Come then; one brimmer to all your healths. 
[The footman gives him a glass half full i\ Pray, friend, what 
was the rest of this glass made for? An inch at the top, 
friend, is worth two at the bottom. [He gets a brimmer , and 
drinks it off.'] Well, there’s no deceit in a brimmer, and 
there ’s no false Latin in this; your wine is excellent good, so 
I thank you for the next, for I am sure of this ; Madam, has 
your ladyship any commands in Derbyshire? I must go 
fifteen miles to-night. 

Lady Smart None, Sir John, but to take care of yourself; 
and my most humble service to your lady unknown. 

Sir John. Well, madam, I can but love and thank you. 

Lady Smart . Here, bring water to wash; though, really, 
you have all eaten so little, that you have no need to wash 
your mouths 

Ld. Smart But, pry thee. Sir John, stay a while longer. 
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Sir Joint. No, my lord; I am to smoke a pipe with a 
friend before I leave the town. 

Col. Why, Sir John, had not you better set out to-morrow? 

Sir John. Colonel, you forget to-morrow is Sunday. 

Col. Now I always love to begin a journey on Sundays, 
because I shall have the prayers of the church, to preserve 
all that travel by land, or by water. 

Sir John. Well, Colonel; thou art a mad fellow to make 
a priest of. 

Nevcroui . Fie, Sir John, do you take tobacco? How can 
you make a chimney of your mouth? 

Sir John. [To Neverout.] What! you don't smoke, I 
warrant you, but you smock. (Ladies, I beg your pardon.) 
Colonel, do you never smoke? 

Col. No, Sir John; but I take a pipe sometimes. 

Sir Joint. I’faith, one of your finical London blades 
dined with me last year in Derbyshire; so, after dinner, I 
took a pipe; so my gentleman turn’d away his head: So, 
said I, What, sir, do you never smoke? So, he answered as 
you do, Colonel; No, but I sometimes take a pipe: So, he 
took a pipe in his hand, and fiddled with it till he broke it : 
So, said I, Pray, sir, can you make a pipe? So, he said No; 
so, said I, Why, then, sir, if you can’t make a pipe, you 
should not break a pipe; so, we all laugh’d. 

Ld. Smart. Well; but, Sir John, they say, that the corrup- 
tion of pipes is the generation of stoppers . 1 

Sir John. Colonel, I hear, you go sometimes to Derby- 
shire; I wish you would come and foul a plate with me. 

Col. I hope, you’ll give me a soldier’s bottle. 

Sir John . Come, and try. Mr. Neverout, you are a town- 
wit, can you tell me what kind of herb is tobacco? 

Neverout . Why, an Indian herb, Sir John. 

Sir John. No, ’tis a pot herb ; and so here ’s t’ye in a pot 
of my lord’s October. 

Lady Smart. I hear, Sir John, since you are married, you 
have forsworn the town. 

Sir John. No, madam; I never forswore anything but 
building of churches. 

1 A play upon an expression of Dryden’s, that the corruption 01 
a poet was the generation of a critic. The parody seems to have been 
proverbial [S.] 
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Lady Smart Well; but, Sir John, when may we hope to 
see you again in London? 

Sir John . Why, madam, not till the ducks have eat up 
the dirt; as the children say. 

Neverout . Come, Sir John; I foresee it will rain terribly. 

Ld 1 Smart Come, Sir John, do nothing rashly; let us 
drink first. 

Ld, Sparkish . I know Sir John will go, though he was 
sure it would rain cats and dogs: But pray, stay, Sir John; 
you’ll be time enough to go to bed by candle-light, 

Ld. S?nart, Why, Sir John, if you must needs go; while 
you stay, make good use of your time : Here’s my service 
to you, a health to our friends in Derbyshire: Come, sit 
down; let us put off the evil hour as long as we can. 

Sir John . Faith, I could not drink a drop more, if the 
house was full 

Cot Why, Sir John you used to love a glass of good wine 
in former times. 

Sir John. Why, so I do still, colonel; but a man may 
love his house very well, without riding on the ridge: 
Besides, I must be with my wife on Tuesday, or there will 
be the devil and all to pay. 

Col. Well, if you go to-day, I wish you may be wet to the 
skin. 

Sir John . Ay; but they say, the prayers of the wicked 
won’t prevail. [Sir John takes leave , and goes away . 

Ld. Smart. Well, miss, how do you like Sir John? 

Miss. Why, I think, he’s a little upon the silly, or so: I 
believe, he has not all the wit in the world; but I don’t 
pretend to be a judge. 

Neverout Faith, I believe, he was bred at Hog’s Norton, 
where the pigs play upon the organs. 1 

Ld, Sparkish. Why, Tom, I thought you and he were 
hand and glove. 

Neverout. Faith, he shall have a clean threshold for me; 
I never darkened his door in my life, neither in town nor 
country; but he’s a queer old duke by my conscience; and 
yet, after all, I take him to be more knave than fool. 

1 The true name of this Leicestershire village is said to be Hock* 
Norton, vulgarly pronounced Hoggs-Norton. The organist there hap* 
pened at one time to be named Piggs, which gave rise to the proverb. [S. ] 
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Lady Smart, Well, come; a man ’s a man, if he has but 
a nose on his head. 

Col. I was once with him and some other company over 
a bottle; and, egad, he fell asleep, and snored so hard, that 
we thought he was driving his hogs to market. 

Neverout. Why, what! you can have no more of a cat 
than her skin; you can’t make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear. 

Ld. Sparkish . Well, since he’s gone, the devil go with 
him and sixpence ; and there ’s money and company too. 

Neverout. Faith, he J s a true country put. Pray, miss, let 
me ask you a question? 

Miss. Well; but don’t ask questions with a dirty face: I 
warrant, what you have to say will keep cold. 

Col. Come, my lord, against you are disposed ; Here ’s to 
all that love and honour you. 

Ld. Sparkish . Ay, that was always Dick Nimble’s health. 
I’m sure you know he ’s dead. 

Col. Dead ! W ell, my lord, you love to be a messenger of 
ill news: I’m heartily sorry; but, my lord, we must all 
die. 

Neverout. I knew him very well: But, pray, how came 
he to die? 

Miss. There ’s a question ! you talk like a poticary : Why, 
because he could live no longer. 

Neverout. Well; rest his soul: We must live by the living, 
and not by the dead. 

Ld. Sparkish. You know, his house was burnt down to 
the ground. 

Col. Yes; it was in the news: Why fire and water are 
good servants, but they are very bad masters. 

Ld. Smart. Here, take away, and set down a bottle of 
Burgundy: Ladies, you’ll stay, and drink a glass of wine 
before you go to your tea. 

[All take?i away, and the wine set down , <&c. Miss 
gives Neverout a smart pinch. 

Neverout , Lord, miss, what d’ye mean ! D’ye think I have 
no feeling? 

Miss. I’m forced to pinch, for the times are hard. 

Neverout [Giving Miss a pinch,] Take that, miss; what’s 
sauce for a goose is for a gander. 
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Miss, [i Screaming .] Well, Mr. Neverout, if I live, that 
shall neither go to heaven nor hell with you. 

Neverout. [Takes Miss's hand.] Come, miss; let us lay all 
quarrels aside, and be friends. 

Miss. Don’t be so teasing! You plague a body so! — 
Can’t you keep your filthy hands to yourself? 

Neverout Pray, miss, where did you get that pick-tooth 
case? 

Miss . I came honestly by it. 

Neverout Pm sure it was mine, for I lost just such a one; 
nay, I don’t tell you a lie. 

Miss. No; if you lie, it is much. 

Neverout . Well; I’m sure ’tis mine. 

Miss. What! you think everything is yours, but a little 
the king has. 

Neverout . Colonel, you have seen my line pick-tooth case; 
don’t you think this is the very same? 

Col. Indeed, miss, it is very like it. 

Miss. Ay; what he says, you’ll swear. 

Neverout. Well; but I’ll prove it to be mine. 

Miss. Ay; do if you can. 

Neverout, Why, what ’s yours is mine, and what J s mine is 
my own. 

Miss. Well, run on till you’re weary, nobody holds you. 

[Neverout gapes . v 

Cot. What, Mr. Neverout, do you gape for preferment? 

Neverout . Faith, I may gape long enough, before it falls 
into my mouth. 

Lady Smart . Mr. Neverout, my lord and I intend to beat 
up your quarters one of these days; I hear, you live high. 

Neverout Yes, faith, madam; live high, and lodge in a 
garret. 

Cot But, miss, I forgot to tell you, that Mr. Neverout 
got the devilishest fall in the Park to-day. 

Miss. I hope he did not hurt the ground: But how was 
it, Mr. Neverout? I wish I had been there, to laugh, 

Neverout Why, madam, it was a place where a cuckold 
had been buried, and one of his horns sticking out, I hap- 
pened to stumble against it; that was all. 

Lady Smart Ladies, let us leave the gentlemen to them- 
T think it is time to fro to our tea. 
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Lady Answ. cr Miss . My lords and gentlemen, your most 
humble servant. 

Ld. Smart. Well, ladies, well wait on you an hour hence. 

[The Gentlemen atone. 

Ld. Smart . Come, John, bring us a fresh bottle. 

Col. Ay, my lord; and, pray, let him carry off the dead 
men (as we say in the army). [Meaning the empty bottles . 

Ld. Sparkish. Mr. Neverout, pray, is not that bottle full? 

Neverout . Yes, my lord; full of emptiness. 

Ld. Smart . And, d’ye hear, John? bring clean glasses. 

Col. I’ll keep mine; for I think, the wine is the best 
liquor to wash glasses in. 


DIALOGUE III. 

The Ladies at their tea . 

Lady Smart. Well, ladies; now let us have a cup of dis-* 
course to ourselves. 

Lady Answ. What do you think of your friend, Sir John 
Spendall? 

Lady Smart . Why, madam, ’tis happy for him, that his 
father was bom before him. 

Miss. They say, he makes a very ill husband to my lady. 

Lady Answ . But he must be allowed to be the fondest 
father in the world. 

Lady Smart . Ay, madam, that’s true; for they say, the 
devil is kind to his own. 

Miss. I am told, my lady manages him to admiration. 

Lady Smart That I believe; for she’s as cunning as a 
dead pig; but not half so honest. 

Lady Answ . They say, she ’s quite a stranger to all his 
gallantries. 

Lady Smart Not at all; but, you know, there’s none so 
blind as they that won’t see. 

Miss. O madam, I am told, she watches him, as a cat 

TKrrvTilrl f a mrvncA 
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Lady Answ. Well, if she ben’t foully belied, she pays him 
in his own coin. 

Lady Smart . Madam, I fancy I know your thoughts, as 
well as if I were within you. 

Lady Answ . Madam, I was t’other day in company with 
Mrs. Clatter; I find she gives herself airs of being acquainted 
with your ladyship. 

Miss . Oh, the hideous creature! did you observe her 
nails? they were long enough to scratch her grannam out of 
her grave. 

Lady Smart. Well, she and Tom Gosling were banging 
compliments backwards and forwards; it looked like two 
asses scrubbing one another. 

Miss. Ay, claw me, and I’ll claw thou : But, pray, madam, 
who were the company? 

Lady Smart. Why, there was all the world, and his wife : 
there was Mrs. Clatter, Lady Singular, the Countess of 
Talkham, (I should have named her first;) Tom Gosling, 
and some others, whom I have forgot. 

Lady Answ. I think the countess is very sickly. 

Lady Smart. Yes, madam ; she’ll never scratch a grey 
head, I promise her. 

Miss. And, pray, what was your conversation ? 

Lady Smart, Why, Mrs. Clatter had all the talk to her- 
self, and was perpetually complaining of her misfortunes. 

Lady Answ , She brought her husband ten thousand 
pounds; she has a town-house and country-house: Would 
the woman have her a — hung with points? 

Lady Smart. She would fain be at the top of the house 
before the stairs are built. 

Miss, Well, comparisons are odious; but she’s as like 
her husband, as if she were spit out of his mouth; as like as 
one egg is to another: Pray, how was she drest? 

Lady Smart. Why, she was as fine as fi’pence ; but, truly, 
I thought, there was more cost than worship. 

Lady Answ. I don’t know her husband : Pray, what is he? 

Lady Smart. Why, he’s a concealer of the law; you must 
know, he came to us as drank as David’s sow. 

Miss. What kind of creature is he? 

Lady Smart. You must know, the man and his wife are 
coupled like rabbits, a fat and a lean; he’s as' fat as a 
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porpus, and she’s one of Pharaoh’s lean kine: The ladies 
and Tom Gosling were proposing a party at quadrille, but 
he refused to make one: Damn your cards, said he, they 
are the devil’s books. 

Lady Answ. A dull unmannerly brute ! Well, God send 
him more wit, and me more money. 

Miss. Lord! madam, I would not keep such company for 
the world. 

Lady Smart . O miss, ’tis nothing when you are used to 
it: Besides, you know, for want of company, welcome 
trumpery. 

Miss. Did your ladyship play? 

Lady Smart. Yes, and won; so 1 came off with fiddler’s 
fare, meat, drink, and money. 

Lady Answ. Ay; what says Pluck? 

Miss. Well, my elbow itches ; I shall change bedfellows. 

Lady Smart. And my right hand itches; I shall receive 
money. 

Lady Answ . And my right eye itches; I shall cry. 

Lady Smart. Miss, I hear your friend Mistress Giddy has 
discarded Dick Shuttle: Pray, has she got another lover? 

Miss . I hear of none. 

Lady Smart. Why, the fellow ’s rich ; and I think she was 
a fool to throw out her dirty water before she got clean. 

Lady Answ . Miss, that ’s a very handsome gown of yours, 
and finely made; very genteel. 

Miss. I’m glad your ladyship likes it. 

Lady Answ. Your lover will be in raptures; it becomes 
you admirably. 

Miss. Ay; I assure you I won’t take it as I have done; 
if this won’t fetch him, the devil fetch him, say I. 

Lady Smart. [To Lady Answ.] Pray, madam, when did 
you see Sir Peter Muckworm? 

Lady Answ. Not this fortnight; I hear, he ’s laid up with 
the gout. 

Lady Smart. What does he do for it? 

Lady Answ. Why I hear he ’s weary of doctoring it, and 
now makes use of nothing but patience and flannel 

Miss. Pray, how does he and my lady agree? 

Lady Answ . You know, he loves her as the devil loves 
holv water. 
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Miss. They say, she plays deep with sharpers, that cheat 
her of her money. 

Lady Answ. Upon my word, they must rise early that 
would cheat her of her money; sharp’s the word with her; 
diamonds cut diamonds. 

Miss. Well, but I was assured from a good hand, that she 
lost at one sitting to the tune of a hundred guineas; make 
money of that. 

Lady Smart. Well, but do you hear, that Mrs. Plump is 
brought to bed at last? 

Miss. And, pray, what has God sent her? 

Lady Smart. Why, guess if you can. 

Miss. A boy, I suppose. 

Lady Smart . No, you are out; guess again. 

Miss. A girl then. 

Lady Smart. You have hit it; I believe you are a witch. 

Miss. O madam; the gentlemen say, all fine ladies are 
witches; but I pretend to no such thing. 

Lady Answ . Well, she had good luck to draw Tom Plump 
into wedlock; she ris’ with her a — upwards. 

Miss . Fie, madam! what do you mean? 

Lady Smart. O miss; ’tis nothing what we say among 
ourselves. 

Miss. Ay, madam; but they say, hedges have eyes, and 
walls have ears. 

Lady Answ. Well, miss, I can’t help it; you know, I am 
old Telltruth ; I love to call a spade a spade. 

Lady Smart . [Mistakes the tea tongs Jar the spoon What! 
1 think my wits are a wool-gathering to-day. 

Miss. Why, madam, there was but a right and a wrong. 

Lady Smart . Miss, I hear, that you and Lady Coupler are 
as great as cup and can. 

Lady Answ. Ay, miss; as great as the devil and the Earl 
of Kent. 1 

Lady Smart Nay, I am told, you meet together with as 
much love, as there is between the old cow and the haystack. 

Miss. I own, I love her very well; but there's difference 
betwixt staring and stark mad. 

1 The villainous character, given by history to the celebrated Goodwin 
Earl of Kent, in the time of Edward the Confessor, occasioned this 
proverb. [S.] 
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Lady Smart . They say, she begins to grow fat. 

Miss, Fat! ay, fat as a hen in the forehead. 

Lady Smart Indeed, Lady Answerall, (pray, forgive me) 
I think, your ladyship looks thinner than when I saw you 
last. 

Miss . Indeed, madam, I think not; but your ladyship is 
one of Job’s comforters. 

Lady A/?sw. Well, ho matter how I look; I am bought 
and sold: but really, miss, you are so very obliging, that I 
wish I were a handsome young lord for your sake. 

Miss. O madam, your love ’s a million. 

Lady Smart [To La by Answ.] Madam, will your lady- 
ship let me wait on you to the play to-morrow? 

Lady Answ, Madam, it becomes me to wait on your lady- 
ship. 

Miss, What, then, I’m turned out for a wrangler? 

The Gentlemen come in to the Ladies to drink tea. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, we wanted you sadly ; you are always 
out of the way when you should be bang’d, 

Neverout, You wanted me! Pray, miss, how do you look 
when you lie? 

Miss. Better than you when you cry. Manners indeed ! I 
find, you mend like sour ale in summer. 

Neverout. I beg your pardon, miss; I only meant, when 
you lie alone. 

Miss. That’s well turn’d; one turn more would have 
turn’d you down stairs. 

Neverout. Come, miss ; be kind for once, and order me a 
dish of coffee. 

Miss. Pray, go yourself; let us wear out the oldest first: 
Besides, I can’t go, for I have a bone in my leg. 

Col. They say, a woman need but look on her apron- 
string to find an excuse. 

Neverout Why, miss, you are grown so peevish, a dog 
would not live with you. 

Miss. Mr. Neverout, I beg your diversion; no offence, I 
hope: But truly in a little time you intend to make the 
Colonel as bad as yourself; and that ’s as bad as bad can 
be. 
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Neverout. My lord, don't you think miss improves won- 
derfully of late? Why, miss, if I spoil the Colonel, I hope 
you will use him as you do me; for, you know, love me, 
love my dog. 

Col. How's that, Tom? Say that again: Why, if I am a 
dog, shake hands, brother. {Here a great, loud, long laugh. 

Li. Smart. But, pray, gentlemen, why always so severe 
upon poor miss? On my conscience, Colonel and Tom 
Neverout, one of you two are both knaves. 

Col. My Lady Answerali, I intend to do myself the honour 
of dining with your ladyship to-morrow. 

Lady Answ. Ay, Colonel; do if you can. 

Miss. Pm sure you'll be glad to be welcome. 

Col. Miss, I thank you; and, to reward you, I’ll come 
and drink tea with you in the morning. 

Miss. Colonel, there 's two words to that bargain. 

Col. {To Lady Smart.] Your ladyship has a very fine 
watch ; well may you wear it. 

Lady Smart. It is none of mine, Colonel. 

Col Pray, whose is it, then? 

Lady Smart. Why, 'tis my lord’s; for they say, a married 
woman has nothing of her own, but her wedding-ring and 
her hair-lace: But if women had been the law-makers, it 
would have been better. 

Col. This watch seems to be quite new. 

Lady Smart. No, sir; it has been twenty years in my 
lord's family; but Quare put a new case and dial-plate to it, 

Neverout. Why, that 's for all the world like the man who 
swore he kept the same knife forty years, only he sometimes 
changed the haft, and sometimes the blade. 

Ld. Smart Well, Tom, to give the devil his due, thou art 
a right woman's man. 

Col Odd so! I have broke the hinge of my snuff-box; 
Pm undone beside the loss. 

Miss. Alack-a-day, colonel l I vow I had rather have found 
forty shillings. 

Neverout. Why, colonel; all that I can say to comfort 
you, is, that you must mend it with a new one. 

[Miss laughs. 

Col What, miss! you can't laugh, but you must shew your 

fppfh 
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Miss . I’m sure you shew your teeth when you can’t bite: 
Well, thus it must be, if we sell ale. 

Neverout. Miss, you smell very sweet; I hope you don’t 
carry perfumes. 

Miss. Perfumes! No, sir; Fd have you to know, it is 
nothing but the grain of my skin. 

Col. Tom, you have a good nose to make a poor man’s 
sow. 

Ld. Sparkisk . So, ladies and gentlemen, methinks you are 
very witty upon one another: Come, box it about; ’twill 
come to my father at last. 

Col. Why, my lord, you see miss has no mercy ; I wish 
she were married; but I doubt, the grey mare would prove 
the better horse. 

Miss. Well, God forgive you for that wish. 

Ld. Sparkisk. Never fear him, miss. 

Miss. What, my lord, do you think I was born in a wood, 
to be afraid of an owl? 

Ld. Smart. What have you to say to that, Colonel? 

Neverout. O my lord, my friend the Colonel scorns to set 
his wit against a child. 

Miss. Scornful dogs will eat dirty puddens. 

Col. Well, miss ; they say, a woman’s tongue is the last 
thing about her that dies ; therefore let ’s kiss and be 
friends. 

Miss. Hands off! that ’s meat for your master. 

Ld. Sparkisk. Faith, colonel, you are for ale and cakes: 
But after all, miss, you are too severe; you would not meddle 
with your match. 

Miss. All they can say goes in at one ear, and out at 
t’other for me, I can assure you: Only I wish they would 
be quiet, and let me drink my tea. 

Neverout. What! I warrant you think all is lost, that goes 
beside your own mouth. 

Miss. Pray, Mr. Neverout, hold your tongue for once, if 
it be possible; one would think, you were a woman in man’s 
clothes, by your prating. 

Neverout . No, miss; it is not handsome to see one hold 
one’s tongue: Besides, I should slobber my fingers. 

Col. Miss, did you never hear, that three women and a 
goose are enough to make a market? 
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Miss. Fm sure, if Mr, Neverout or you were among them, 
it would make a fair. 


Footman comes in. 

Lady Smart . Here, take away the tea-table, and bring up 
candles. 

Lady Answ. O madam, no candles yet, I beseech you; 
don’t let us burn day-light. 

Neverout . I dare swear, miss, for her part, will never burn 
day-light, if she can help it. 

Miss, Lord, Mr. Neverout, one can’t hear one’s own ears 
for you. 

Lady Smart. Indeed, madam, it is blindman’s holiday; 
we shall soon be all of a colour. 

Neverout . Why, then, miss, we may kiss where we like best. 

Miss, Fogh! these men talk of nothing but kissing, 

[Site spits . 

Neverout \ What, miss, does it make your mouth water? 

Lady Smart . It is as good be in the dark as without 
light; therefore pray bring in candles: They say, women 
and linen shew best by candlelight: Come, gentlemen, are 
you for a party at quadrille? 

Co/. I’ll make one with you three ladies. 

Lady Answ. ITI sit down, and be a stancler-by. 

Lady Swart. [To Lady Answ.] Madam, does your lady- 
ship never play? 

Col Yes; I suppose her ladyship plays sometimes for an 
egg at Easter. 

Neverout. Ay; and a kiss at Christmas. 

iMdy Answ. Come, Mr. Neverout; hold your longue, and 
mind your knitting, 

Neverout , With all my heart; kiss my wife, and welcome. 

[The Colonel, Mr. Neverout, Lady Smart and 
Miss go to tjuadrille , and sit till three in the 
morning . They rise from cards. 

Lady Smart. Well, miss, you’ll have a sad husband, you 
have such good luck at cards. 

Neverout. Indeed, miss, you dealt me sad cards; if you 
deal so ill by your friends, what will you do with your ene- 
mies? 
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Lady Anew. Fm sure ’tis time for honest folks to be 
a-bed 

Miss. Indeed my eyes draw straws . 3 [She J s a/most asleep . 

Neverout . Why, miss, if you fall asleep, somebody may 
get a pair of gloves. 

Col. Fm going to the land of Nod. 

Neverout . Faith, Fm for Bedfordshire. 

Lady Smart. Fm sure I shall sleep without rocking. 

Neverout . Miss, I hope you’ll dream of your sweetheart. 

Miss. Oh, no doubt of it: I believe I shan’t be able to 
sleep for dreaming of him. 

Col [To Miss.] Madam, shall I have the honour to escort 
you? 

Miss. No, colonel, I thank you; my mamma has sent her 
chair and footmen. Well, my Lady Smart, I’ll give you re- 
venge whenever you please. 

Footman comes in. 

Footman. Madam, the chairs are waiting. 

[They all take their chairs , and go ofj. 


1 1 4 draw*-, straw r m orig, ed. 
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NOTE. 


This pamphlet was begun by Swift at an eariy period of his career, 
and never completed. He told Gay, in August, 1731, in a Idler quoted 
on p. 197 of this volume, that he had the work m hand By June 12th 
of the following year— not June, 1731, as dated in Scotbs edition — he 
had made considerable progress, and was intending to have it printed: 
the letter to Pope giving this information is quoted on the title-page of 
the first London edition, here reproduced. The whole woik is written 
in a vein of bitter irony, and professes to recommend all the most 
objectionable practices that he knew or conjectured to be in use among 
servants, It is one of the coarsest of Iris writings. Eight of the chapters 
are fairly complete, but the others are merely memoranda to suggest 
points on which he intended to enlarge. 

A few manuscript copies were in the bands of some of his friends; 
one was in the possession of George Faulkner, the Dublin publisher. 
The Dean refers to this in two letters to him: “i believe you know' 
that f had a treatise called 4 Advice to Servants,' in two volumes" 
(31st August, 1738, Scott's edition, xix, 163); and “I cannot find a 
manuscript I wrote, called ‘Directions for Soivants, 1 which I thought 
was very useful, as well as humorous. I believe you have both seen and 
read it" (4th December, 1739, ibid^ p. 219). Arrangements were being 
made by Faulkner for its publication at the time of Swift’s death— 
19th October, 1745— as he had written on the first of twit month to 
William llowyer to secure its simultaneous issue in London and Dublin. 
Ifis preface is dated 8th November, 1745, and says: “The following 
treatise of £ Directions to Servants' was begun some years ago by the 
author, who had not leisure to finish and put it into proper order, being 
engaged in many other works of greater me to his country, as may be 
seen by most of his writings. But, as the author's design was to expose 
the villanies and frauds of servants to then masters and mistresses, we 
shall make no apology for its publication ; but give it our readers in 
the same manner as we find it in the original, which may be seen in 
the printer's custody.” 

One manuscript copy— incomplete and incorrect, but with a few 
corrections in the handwriting of the author— is in the Forster collection 
at South Kensington. The present text is based upon a collation of the 
London and Dublin editions of 1 745, with the autograph corrections 
introduced from the Forster manuscript The “Duty at Inns” is taken 
from Dodsley’s edition of Swift’s “Miscellanies” {1745), and Faulkner’s 
edition of Swift’s “Works” (1746); and the “Laws for the Deans 
Servants” from Volume VIII of Swift’s “Works” (1765), edited by 
Deane Swift, where it first appeared, [W. S, J,] 
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DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS. 

RULES THAT CONCERN ALL SERVANTS IN 
GENERAL 

W HEN your master or lady calls a servant by name, if 
that servant be not in the way, none of you are to 
answer, for then there will be no end of your drudgery: and 
masters themselves allow, that if a servant comes when he 
is called, it is sufficient. 

When you have done a fault, be always pert and insolent, 
and behave yourself as if you were the injured person; this 
will immediately put your master or lady off their mettle. 

If you see your master wronged by any of your fellow- 
servants, be sure to conceal it, for fear of being called a tell- 
tale: however, there is one exception, in case of a favourite 
servant, who is justly hated by the whole family; who there- 
fore are bound, in prudence, to lay all the faults you can 
upon the favourite. 

The cook, the butler, the groom, the market-man, and 
every other servant who is concerned in the expenses of the 
family, should act as if his master’s whole estate ought to 
be applied to that servant’s particular business. For instance, 
if the cook computes his master’s estate to be a thousand 
pounds a year, he reasonably concludes that a thousand 
pounds a year will afford meat enough, and therefore he 
need not be sparing; the butler makes the same judgment, 
so may the groom and the coachman, and thus every branch 
of expense will be filled to your master’s honour. 

When you are chid before company, (which, with submis- 
sion to our masters and ladies is an unmannerly practice,) 
it often happens that some stranger will have the good 
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' ! *T ir4 ‘ bmhmn d wujt] in your excuse; in such a case you 
voli have a quod title to justify yomself, and may rightly 

i^s\ iudc\ d\it wlnmevei he (hides you afterwards on other 
' u '[ 'tsaans, he may he in the wrong; in which opinion you 
' v ‘d hr the more eoniumed hy stating the case to your 
.cumv-servanis in your own way, who will certainly decide 
m yaw iuvutr: therefore. as 1 have said before, whenever 
von e/e t luddeiK complain as if you were injured. 

U on* m i a open t that servants sent on messages are apt 
‘w day mi;: somewhat inngt r than the message requires, 
T nvip* I wo, lour, s i \ , 01 eight hours, or some such trifle, 
mu the o mpMtiou to be sun* was great, and flesh and blood 
vriMwi ahuy- irsi-t: Whm \ou return, the master storms, 
dm bniv scold*; Tupping, cudgelling, and turning off is 
:tt* no?* I ; Hut here you ought be provided with a set of 
1 eVO’O, ermugli to serve on all occasions: For instance, 
nmr uncle came fomsemv miles to town this morning, on 
pt;rpo:M to see you, and goes bark by break of day to- 
morrow ; a brother-servant, that borrowed money of you 
when hr was out oi place, was running away to Ireland; 
you v. * ‘is, faking leave of an old fellow-servant, who was 
deppmg n-r Barbados: your father sent a cow for you to 

T mad vou could not find a chapman till nine at night; 
you wmv taking leave of a dear cousin who is to be hanged 
nex* Saturday; you wrenched your foot against a stone, and 
wen birred to slay thru: home in a shop before you could 
•itjr a Rep; some nastiness was thrown on you out of a 
gain 1 wmdmv, and you were ashamed to come home before 
yon were cleaned, and the smell went off; you were pressed 1 
Hn the eea-service, and carried before a justice of peace, 
whu lo’pl you three hours before he examined you, and you 
got nif with much a -do; a bailiff, by mistake, seized you for 
4 debtor, and kept you the whole evening in a sponging- 
house; von were fold your master had gone to a tavern, and 
came to some mischance, and your grief was so great, that 
>ou inquired for his honour in a hundred taverns between 
Fall Midi and Temple Bar. 

Take all tmdmmmks parts against your master, and when 
you are sent to buy, any thing, never offer to cheapen it, but 
generously pay the full demand. This is highly to your 
h/itiAm*- mid rmiv be some shillings in your pocket; 
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and you are to consider, if your master hath paid too much, 
he can better afford the loss than a poor tradesman. 

Never submit to stir a finger in any business, but that for 
which you were particularly hired. For example, if the groom 
be drunk or absent, and the butler be ordered to shut the 
stable door, the answer is ready, “An please your honour, 1 
don't understand horses.” If a corner of the hanging wants a 
single nail to fasten it, and the footman be directed to tack 
it up, he may say he doth not understand that sort of work, 
but his honour may send for the upholsterer. 

Masters and ladies are usually quarrelling with the ser- 
vants for not shutting the doors after them; but neither 
masters nor ladies consider that those doors must be open 
before they can be shut, and that the labour is double to 
open and shut the doors; therefore the best, and shortest, 
and easiest way is to do neither. But if you are so often 
teased to shut the door, that you cannot easily forget it, 
then give the door such a clap as you go out, as will shake the 
whole room, and make every thing rattle in it, to put your 
master and lady in mind that you observe their directions. 

If you find yourself to grow into favour with your master 
or lady, take some opportunity in a very mild way to give 
them warning; and when they ask the reason, and seem 
loth to part with you, answer, that you would rather live 
with them than any body else, but a poor servant is not to 
be blamed if he strives to better himself; that service is no 
inheritance; that your work is great, and your wages very 
small. Upon which, if your master hath any generosity, he 
will add five or ten shillings a quarter rather than let you 
go; But if you are baulked, and have no mind to go off, 
get some fellow-servant to tell your master that he had 
prevailed upon you to stay. 

Whatever good bits you can pilfer in the day, save them 
to junket with your fellow-servants at night, and take in the 
butler, provided he will give you drink. 

Write your own name and your sweetheart’s, with the 
smoke of a candle, on the roof of the kitchen or the ser- 
vants' hall, to show your learning. 

If you are a young, sightly fellow, whenever you whisper 
your mistress at the table, run your nose full in her cheek, 
or if your breath be good, breathe full in her face; this I 



have known to have had very good consequences in some 
families. 

Never come till you have been called three or four times; 
for none but dogs will come at the first whistle; and when 
the master calls “ Who’s there? ” no servant is bound to 
come; for \¥ko*s there is no body’s name. 

When you have broken all your earthen drinking-vessels 
below stairs, (which is usually done in a week,) the copper 
pot will do as well; it can boil milk, heat porridge, hold 
small beer, or, in case of necessity, serve for a Jordan; there- 
fore apply it indifferently to all these uses; but never wash 
or scour it, for fear of taking off the tin. 

Although you are allowed knives for the servants’ hall at 
meals, yet you ought to spare them, and make use only of 
your master's. 

Let it be a constant rule, that no chair, stool, or table, in 
the servants’ hall or the kitchen, shall have above three legs, 
which hath been the ancient and constant practice in all the 
families I ever knew, and is said to be founded upon two 
reasons; first, to show that servants are ever in a tottering 
condition ; secondly, it was thought a point of humility, that 
the servants’ chairs and tables should have at least one leg 
fewer than those of their masters. I grant there hath been 
an exception to this rule with regard to the cook, who, by 
old custom, was allowed an easy chair to sleep in after 
dinner; and yet I have seldom seen them with above three 
legs. Now this epidemical lameness of servants’ chairs is, by 
philosophers, imputed to two causes, which are observed to 
make the greatest revolutions in states and empires ; I mean 
love and war. A stool, a chair, or a table is the first weapon 
taken up in a general romping or skirmish; and after a peace, 
the chairs, if they be not very strong, are apt to suffer in the 
conduct of an amour, the cook being usually fat and heavy, 
and the butler a little in drink. 

I could never endure to see maid-servants so ungenteel 
as to walk the streets with their petticoats pinned up; it is 
a foolish excuse to allege their petticoats will be dirty, when 
they have so easy a remedy as to walk three or four times 
down a clean pair of stairs after they come home. 

When you stop to tattle with some crony servant in the 
same street, leave your own street-door open, that you may 
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get in without knocking when you come back; otherwise 
your mistress may know you are gone out, and you must be 
chidden. 

I do most earnestly exhort you all to unanimity and con- 
cord. But mistake me not : you may quarrel with each other 
as much as you please, only always bear in mind that you 
have a common enemy, which is your master and lady, and 
you have a common cause to defend. Believe an old prac- 
titioner; whoever, out of malice to a fellow-servant, carries a 
tale to his master, should be ruined by a general confederacy 
against him. 

The general place of rendezvous for all the servants, both 
in winter and summer, is the kitchen; there the grand affairs 
of the family ought to be consulted, whether they concern 
the stable, the dairy, the pantry, the laundry, the cellar, the 
nursery, the dining-room, or my lady’s chamber: there, as in 
your own proper element, you can laugh, and squall, and 
romp, in full security. 

When any servant comes home drunk, and cannot appear, 
you must all join in telling your master that he is gone to 
bed very sick; upon which your lady will be so good-natured 
as to order some comfortable thing for the poor man or 
maid. 

When your master and lady go abroad together, to dinner, 
or on a visit for the evening, you need leave only one ser- 
vant in the house, unless you have a black-guard boy to 
answer at the door, and attend the children, if there be any. 
Who is to stay at home is to be determined by short and 
long cuts, and the stayer at home may be comforted by a 
visit from a sweetheart, without clanger of being caught to- 
gether. These opportunities must never be missed, because 
they come but sometimes; and you are always safe enough 
while there is a servant in the house. 

When your master or lady comes home, and wants a ser- 
vant who happens to be abroad, your answer must be, that 
he but just that minute stept out, being sent for by a cousin 
who was dying. 

If your master calls you by name, and you happen to 
answer at the fourth call, you need not hurry yourself; and if 
you be chidden for staying, you may lawfully say, you came no 
sooner, because you did not know what you were called far 
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When you are chidden for a fault, as you go out of the 
room, and down stairs, mutter loud enough to be plainly 
heard; this will make him believe you are innocent. 

Whoever comes to visit your master or lady when they 
are abroad, never burthen your memory with the person’s 
name, for indeed you have too many other things to re- 
member. Besides, it is a porter’s business, and your master’s 
fault he doth not keep one; and who can remember names? 
and you will certainly mistake them, and you can neither 
write nor read. 

If it be possible, never tell a lie to your master or lady, 
unless you have some hopes that they cannot find it out in 
less than half an hour. 

When a servant is turned off, all his faults must be told, 
although most of them were never known by his master 
or lady; and all mischiefs done by others charge to him. 
[Instance them.] And when they ask any of you why you 
never acquainted them before? the answer is, $< Sir, or 
Madam, really 1 was afraid it would make you angry; and 
besides, perhaps you might think it was malice in me.” 
Where there are little masters and misses in a house, they 
are usually great impediments to the diversions of the 
servants; the only remedy is to bribe them with goody 
goodies, that they may not tell tales to papa and mamma. 

I advise you of the servants, whose master lives in the 
country, and who expect vales, always to stand rank and file 
when a stranger is taking his leave; so that he must of 
necessity pass between you; and he must have more con- 
fidence, or less money than usual, if any of you let him 
escape ; and according as he behaves himself, remember to 
treat him the next time he comes. 

If you are sent with ready money to buy any thing at a 
shop, and happen at that time to be out of pocket, sink the 
money and take up the goods on your master’s account. 
This is for the honour of your master and yourself ; for he 
becomes a man of credit at your recommendation. 

When your lady sends for you up to her chamber, to give 
you any orders, be sure to stand at the door, and keep it 
open, fiddling with the lock all the while she is talking to, 
you, and keep the button in your hand, for fear you should 
forget to shut the door after you. x 
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If your master or lady happen once in their lives to accuse 
you wongfully, you are a happy servant; for you have 
nothing more to do, than for every fault you commit while 
you an in their service, to put them in mind of that false 
accusation, and protest yourself equally innocent in the pre- 
sent ca;e. 

Whei you have a mind to leave your master, and are too 
bashfulto break the matter, for fear of offending him, the 
best wy is to grow rude and saucy of a sudden, and 
beyondyour usual behaviour, till he finds it necessary to 
turn yo off; and when you are gone, to revenge yourself, 
give hir and his lady such a character to all your brother 
servantsvho are out of place, that none will venture to offer 
their serice. 

Someiice ladies who are afraid of catching cold, having 
observecthat the maids and fellows below stairs often forget 
to shut te door after them, as they come in or go out into 
the bacloards, have contrived that a pulley and a rope with 
a large p,*ce of lead at the end, should be so fixed, as to 
make thedoor shut of itself, and require a strong hand to 
open it; hich is an immense toil to servants whose busi- 
ness may Dree them to go in and out fifty times in a morn- 
ing : But igenuity can do much, for prudent servants have 
found ouian effectual remedy against this insupportable 
grievance , \y tying up the pulley in such a manner that the 
weight of ie lead shall have no effect; however, as to my 
own part, .would rather choose to keep the door always 
open, by lang a heavy stone at the bottom of it 

The serves' candlesticks are generally broken, for nothing 
can last forver. But you may find out many expedients ; 
you may coeniently stick your candle in a bottle, or with 
a lump of bter against the wainscot, in a powder-horn, or 
in an old sh, or in a cleft stick, or in the barrel of a pistol, 
or upon its grease on a table, in a coffeecup, or a drink- 
ing-glass, a fcn can, a teapot, a twisted napkin, a mustard- 
pot, an ink-hn, a marrowbone, a piece of dough, or you 
may cut a ho in the loaf, and stick if there. 

When you rite the neighbouring servants to junket with 
you at home? an evening, teach them a peculiar way of 
tapping or seting at the kitchen-window, which you may 
hear, but notour master or lady, whom you must take 
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care not to disturb or frighten at such unseasonable 
hours. 

Lay all faults on a lap-dog, a favourite cat, a monkey, a 
parrot, a child, or on the servant who was last tuned off j 
by this rale you will excuse yourself, do no hurt to aiy body 
else, and save your master or lady from the trouble aid vexa- 
tion of chiding. 

When you want proper instruments for any workyou are 
about, use all expedients you can invent rather thn leave 
your work undone. For instance, if the poker be at of the 
way, or broken, stir up the fire with the tongs ; if theongs be 
not at hand, use the muzzle of the bellows, the wong end 
of the fire-shovel, the handle of the fire-brush, theend of a 
mop, or your master’s cane. If you want paper t singe a 
fowl, tear the first book you see about the houe. Wipe 
your shoes, for want of a clout, with the bottomof a cur- 
tain, or a damask napkin. Strip your livery lace fr garters. 
If the butler wants a Jordan, he may use the seat silver 
cup. 

There are several ways of putting out candh, and you 
ought to be instructed in them all: You may runhe candle 
end against the wainscot, which puts the snuff at immedi- 
ately; you may lay it on the floor, and tread il snuff out 
with your foot; you may hold it upside dowi until it is 
choked with its own grease ; or cram it into the scket of the 
candlestick; you may whirl it round in youriand till it 
goes out: when you go to bed, after you havexade water, 
you may dip the candle end into the charffir-pot: you 
may spit on your finger and thumb, and pijh the snuff 
until it goes out. The cook may run the cane’s nose into 
the meal-tub, or the groom into a vessel of *ts, or a lock 
of hay, or a heap of litter; the housemaid m r put out her 
candle by running it against a looking-glass, iich nothing 
cleans so well as candle-snuff; but the quickt and best of 
all methods is to blow it out with your breat which leaves 
the candle clear, and readier to be lighted. 

There is nothing so pernicious in a fam as a tell-tale, 
against whom it must be the principal busins of you ail to 
unite: whatever office he serves in, take all;, portuni ties to 
spoil the business he is about, and to cr< him in every 
thing. For instance, if the butler be the t-tale, break his * 
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glasses whenever he leaves the pantry door open; or lock 
the cat or the mastiff in it, who will do as well:, mislay a 
fork or a spoon so as he may never find it. If it be the 
cook, whenever she turns her back, throw a lump of soot, 
or a handful of salt in the pot, or smoking coals into the 
dripping-pan, or daub the roast meat with the back of the 
chimney, or hide the key of the jack. If a footman be sus- 
pected, let the cook daub the back of his new livery; or 
when he is going up with a dish of soup, let her follow him 
softly with a ladleful, and dribble it all the way up stairs to 
the dining-room, and then let the housemaid make such a 
noise that her lady may hear it. The waiting-maid is very 
likely to be guilty of this fault, in hopes to ingratiate her- 
self: in this case the laundress must be sure to tear her 
smocks in the washing, and yet wash them but half; and 
when she complains, tell all the house that she sweats so 
much, and her flesh is so nasty, that she fouls a smock more 
in one hour, than the kitchen-maid does in a week. 


DIRECTIONS TO SERVANTS. 

CHAPTER I. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE BUTLER. 

In my directions to servants, I find from my long observa- 
tion, that you, butler, are the principal person concerned. 

Your business being of the greatest variety, and requiring 
the greatest exactness, I shall, as well as I can recollect, run 
through the several branches of your office, and order my 
instructions accordingly. 

In waiting at the sideboard, take all possible care to save 
your own trouble, and your master’s drinking-glasses : there- 
fore, first, since those who dine at the same table are sup- 
posed to be friends, let them all drink out of the same 
glass without washing, which will save you much pains, as well 
as the hazard of breaking them ; give no person any liquor 
until he hath called for it thrice at least ; by which moans, 
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some out of modesty, and others out of forgetfulness, will 
call the seldomer, and thus your master’s liquor will be saved. 

If any one desires a glass of bottled ale, first shake the 
bottle, to see whether any thing be in it ; then taste it, to see 
what liquor it is, that you may not be mistaken; and lastly, 
wipe the mouth of the bottle with the palm of your hand, to 
show your cleanliness. 

Be more careful to have the cork in the belly of the bottle 
than in the mouth; and if the cork be musty, or white friars 
in your liquor, your master will save the more. 

If an humble companion, a chaplain, a tutor, or a de- 
pendent cousin happen to be at table, whom you find to 
be little regarded by the master and the company, (which 
nobody is readier to discover and observe than we servants,) 
it must be the business of you and the footman to follow 
the example of your betters, by treating him many degrees 
worse than any of the rest; and you cannot please your 
master better, or at least your lady. 

If any one calls for small-beer towards the end of dinner, 
do not give yourself the pains of going down to the cellar, 
but gather the droppings and leavings out of the several 
cups and glasses, and salvers, into one; but turn your back 
to the company, for fear of being observed. On the con- 
trary, when any one calls for ale towards the end of dinner, 
fill the largest tankard-cup top-full, by which you will have 
the greatest part left to oblige your fellow-servants, without 
the sin of stealing from your master. 

There is likewise a perquisite full as honest, by which you 
have a chance of getting every day the best part of a bottle 
of wine for yourself; for you are to suppose that gentlefolks 
will not care for the remainder of a bottle ; therefore always 
set a fresh one before them after dinner, although there hath 
not been above a glass drank of the other. 

Take special care that your bottles be not musty before 
you fill them; in order to which, blow strongly into the 
mouth of every bottle, and then if you smell nothing but 
your own breath, immediately fill it. 

If you are sent down in haste to draw any drink, and find 
it will not run, do not be at the trouble of opening a vent, 
but blow strongly into the faucet, and you will find it imme- 
diately pour into your mouth; or take out the vent, but do 
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not stay to put it in again, for fear your master should want 
you. 

If you are curious to taste some of your master's choicest 
ale, empty as many of the bottles just below the neck as will 
make the quantity you want ; but then take care to fill them 
up again with clean water, that you may not lessen your 
master's liquor. 

There is an excellent invention found out of late years in 
the management of ale and small-beer at the sideboard: For 
instance, a gentleman calls for a glass of ale and drinks but 
half; another calls for small-beer; you immediately teem out 
the remainder of the ale into the tankard, and fill the glass 
with small-beer; and so backwards and forwards as long as 
dinner lasts, by which you answer three great ends; first, you 
save yourself the trouble of washing, and consequently the 
danger of breaking your glasses; secondly, you are sure not 
to be mistaken in giving gentlemen the liquor they call for; 
and lastly, by this method, you are certain that nothing is 
lost. 

Because butlers are apt to forget to bring up their ale and 
beer time enough, be sure you remember to have up yours 
two hours before dinner; and place them in the sunny 
part of the room, to let people see that you have not been 
negligent. 

Some butlers have a way of decanting (as they call it) 
bottled ale, by which they lose a good part of the bottom ; 
let your method be to turn the bottle directly upside down, 
which will make the liquor appear double the quantity; by 
this means, you will be sure not to lose one drop, and the 
froth will conceal the muddiness. 

Clean your plate, wipe your knives, and rub the dirty 
tables with the napkins and table-cloths used that day ; for 
it is but one washing, and besides, it will save you wearing 
out the coarse rubbers ; and in reward of such good hus- 
bandry, my judgment is, that you may lawfully make use of 
the finest damask napkins for night-caps for yourself. 

When you clean your plate, leave the whiting plainly to 
be seen in all the chinks, for fear your lady should not be- 
lieve you had cleaned it. 

There is nothing wherein the skill of a butler more appears 
than in the management of candles, whereof, although some 
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part may fall to the share of the other servants, yet yot 
being the principal person concerned, I shall direct rm 
instructions upon this article to you only, leaving to youi 
fellow-servants to apply them upon occasion. 

First, to avoid burning daylight, and to save your master’s 
candles, never bring them up till half an hour after it be 
dark, although they are called for never so often. 

Let your sockets be full of grease to the brim, with the 
old snuff at the top, and then stick on your fresh candles, 
It is true, this may endanger their falling, but the candles 
will appear so much the longer and handsomer before com- 
pany. At other times, for variety, put your candles loose in 
the sockets, to show they are clean to the bottom. 

When your candle is too big for the socket, melt it to a 
right size in the fire; and to hide the smoke, wrap it in papei 
half way up. 

You cannot but observe of late years the great extra- 
vagancy among the gentry upon the article of candles, which 
a good butler ought by all means to discourage, both to save 
his own pains and his master’s money ; this may be con- 
trived several ways: as when you are ordered to put candles 
into the sconces. 

Sconces are great wasters of candles; and you, who are 
always to consider the advantage of your master, should do 
your utmost to discourage them: therefore, your business 
must be to press the candle with both your hands into the 
socket, so as to make it lean, in such a manner, that the 
grease may drop all upon the floor, if some lady’s head-dress 
or gentleman’s periwig be not ready to intercept it: You may 
likewise stick the candle so loose, that it will fall upon the 
glass of the sconce, and break it into shatters ; this will save 
your master many a fair penny in the year, both in candles 
and to the glass-man, and yourself much labour; for the 
sconces spoiled cannot be used. 

Never let the candles burn too low, but give them, as a 
lawful perquisite, to your friend the cook, to increase her 
kitchen stuff; or, if this be not allowed in your house, give 
them in charity to the poor neighbours, who often run on 
your errands. 

When you cut bread for a toast, do not stand idly watch- 
ing it, but lav it on the coals, and mind vour other business: 
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then come back, and if you find it toasted quite through, 
scrape off the burned side, and serve it up. 

When you dress up your sideboard, set the best glasses as 
near the edge of the table as you can ; by which means they 
will cast a double lustre, and make a much finer figure; and 
the consequence can be at most but the breaking half a 
dozen; which is a trifle in your master’s pocket. 

Wash the glasses with your own water, to save your master’s 
salt. 

When any salt is spilt on the table, do not let it be lost, 
but when dinner is done, fold up the table-cloth with the 
salt in it, then shake the salt out into the salt-cellar to serve 
next day: But the shortest and surest way is, when you re- 
move the cloth, to wrap the knives, forks, spoons, salt- 
cellars, broken bread, and scraps of meat all together in the 
table-cloth ; by which you will be sure to lose nothing, un- 
less you think it better to shake them out of the window 
amongst the beggars, that they may with more convenience 
eat the scraps. 

Leave the dregs of wine, ale, and other liquors, in the 
bottles; to rinse them is but loss of time, since all will be 
done at once in a general washing; and you will have a better 
excuse for breaking them. 

If your master hath many musty, or very foul and crusted 
bottles, I advise you, in point of conscience, that those may 
be the first you truck at the next ale-house for ale or brandy. 

When a message is sent to your master, be kind to your 
brother-servant who brings it; give him the best liquor in 
your keeping, for your master’s honour; and with the first 
opportunity, he will do the same to you. 

After supper, if it be dark, carry your plate and china 
together in the same basket, to save candle-light, for you 
know your pantry well enough to put them up in the dark. 

When company is expected at dinner, or in the evenings, 
be sure to be abroad, that nothing may be got which is under 
your key; by which your master will save his liquor, and not 
wear out his plate. 

I come now to a most important part of your economy, 
the bottling of a hogshead of wine, wherein I recommend 
three virtues, cleanliness, frugality, and brotherly love. Let 
your corks be of the longest kind you can get; which will 
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save some wine in the neck of every bottle: As to your 
bottles, choose the smallest you can find, which will increase 
the number of dozens, and please your master; for a bottle 
of wine is always a bottle of wine, whether it hold more or 
less; and if your master hath his proper number of dozens, he 
cannot complain. 

Every bottle must be first rinsed with wine, for fear of any 
moisture left in the washing : Some, out of mistaken thrift, 
will rinse a dozen bottles with the same wine; but I would 
advise you, for more caution, to change the wine at every 
second bottle ; a gill may be enough. Have bottles ready by 
to save it; and it will be a good perquisite, either to sell or 
drink with the cook. 

Never draw your hogshead too low; nor tilt it, for fear of 
disturbing your liquor. When it begins to run slow, and 
before the wine grows cloudy, shake the hogshead, and 
carry a glass of it to your master; who will praise you for 
your discretion, and give you all the rest as a perquisite of 
your place : you may tilt the hogshead the next day, and in 
a fortnight get a dozen or two of good clear wine to dispose 
of as you please. 

In bottling wine, fill your mouth full of corks, together 
with a large plug of tobacco, which will give to the wine the 
true taste of the weed, so delightful to all good judges in 
drinking. 

When you are ordered to decant a suspicious bottle, if a 
pint be out, give your hand a dexterous shake, and show it 
in a glass, that it begins to be muddy. 

When a hogshead of wine or any other liquor is to be 
bottled off, wash your bottles immediately before you begin; 
but be sure not to drain them, by which good manage- 
ment your master will save some gallons in every hogshead. 

This is the lime that, in honour to your master, you ought 
to show your kindness to your fellow-servants, and especi- 
ally to the cook; for what signifies a few flagons out of 
a whole hogshead? But make them drunk in your pre- 
sence, for fear they should be given to other folks, and so 
your master be wronged; but advise them, if they get 
drank, to go to bed and leave word they are sick; which 
last caution I would have all the servants observe, both male 
and female. 
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If your master finds the hogshead to fall short of his ex- 
pectation, what is plainer than that the vessel leaked ; that 
the wine-cooper had not filled it in proper time; that the 
merchant cheated him with a hogshead below the common 
measure? 

When you are to get water on for tea after dinner, (which 
in many families is part of your office,) to save firing, and 
to make more haste, pour it into the tea-kettle from the pot 
where cabbage or fish have been boiling, which will make it 
much wholesomer, by curing the acid and corroding quality 
of the tea. 

Be saving of your candles, and let those in the sconces of 
the hall, the stairs, and in the lantern, burn down into the 
sockets, until they go out of themselves; for which your 
master and lady will commend your thriftiness, as soon as 
they shall smell the snuff. 

If a gentleman leaves a snuff-box or pick-tooth-case on the 
table after dinner, and goeth away, look upon it as part of 
your vails; for so it is allowed by all servants, and you do no 
wrong to your master or lady. 

If you serve a country squire, when gentlemen and ladies 
come to dine at your house, never fail to make their ser- 
vants drunk, and especially the coachman, for the honour 
of your master ; to which, in all your actions, you must have 
a special regard, as being the best judge : for the honour of 
every family is deposited in the hands of the cook, the butler, 
and the groom, as I shall hereafter demonstrate. 

Snuff the candles at supper as they stand on the table, 
which is much the securest way; because, if the burning 
snuff happens to get out of the snuffers, you have a chance 
that it may fall into a dish of soup, sack-posset, rice-milk, or 
the like, where it will be immediately extinguished with very 
little stink. 

When you have snuffed the candle, always leave the 
snuffers open, for the snuff will of itself burn away to ashes, 
and cannot fall out and dirty the table when you snuff the 
candles again. 

That the salt may lie smooth in the salt-cellar, press it 
down with your moist palm. 

When a gentleman is going away after dining with your 
master, be sure to stand full in view, and follow him to the 
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door, and, as you have opportunity, look full in his face; 
perhaps it may bring you a shilling ; but if the gentleman 
hath lain there a night, get the cook, the house-maid, the 
stable-men, the scullion, and the gardener, to accompany 
you, and to stand in his way to the hall in a line on each side 
him : If the gentleman performs handsomely, it will do him 
honour and cost your master nothing. 

You need not wipe your knife to cut bread for the table, 
because in cutting a slice or two it will wipe itself. 

Put your finger into every bottle to feel whether it be full, 
which is the surest way, for feeling hath no fellow. 

When you go down to the cellar to draw ale or small- 
beer, take care to observe directly the following method: 
Hold the vessel between the finger and thumb of your right 
hand, with the palm upwards ; then hold the candle between 
your fingers, but a little leaning towards the mouth of the 
vessel; then take out the spigot with your left hand, and 
clap the point of it in your mouth, and keep your left hand 
to watch accidents; when the vessel is full, withdraw the 
spigot from your mouth, well wetted with spittle, which, 
being of a slimy consistence, will make it stick faster in the 
faucet : If any tallow drops into the vessel, you may easily 
(if you think of it) remove it with a spoon, or rather with 
your finger. 

Always lock up a cat in the closet where you keep your 
china plates, for fear the mice may steal in and break 
them. 

A good butler always breaks off the point of his bottle- 
screw in two days, by trying which is hardest, the point of 
the screw, or the neck of the bottle : In this case, to supply 
the want of a screw, after the stump hath torn the cork in 
pieces, make use of a silver fork, and when the scraps of the 
cork are almost drawn out, flirt the mouth of the bottle into 
the cistern until you quite clear it. 

If a gentleman dines often with your master, and gives 
you nothing when he goes away, you may use several methods 
to show him some marks of your displeasure, and quicken 
his memory: If he calls for bread or drink, you may pre- 
tend not to hear, or send it to another who called after 
him; if he asks for wine, let him stay awhile, and then send 
him s mail-beer; give him always foul glasses; send him a 
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spoon when he wants a knife ; wink at the footman to leave 
him without a plate: By these and the like expedients, you 
may probably be a better man by half-a-crown before he 
leaves the house, provided you watch an opportunity of 
standing by when he is going. 

If your lady loves play, your fortune is fixed for ever; 
moderate gaming will be a perquisite of ten shillings a week ; 
and in such a family I would rather choose to be butler 
than chaplain, or even rather than be steward. It is all ready 
money, and got without labour, unless your lady happens to 
be one of those who either obligeth you to find wax candles, 
or forceth you to divide it with some favourite servants; but, 
at worst, the old cards are your own ; and if the gamesters 
play deep or grow peevish, they will change the cards so 
often, that the old ones will be a considerable advantage 
by selling to coffee-houses, or families who love play, but 
cannot afford better than cards at second-hand. When you 
attend at this service, be sure to leave new packs within the 
reach of the gamesters, which those who have ill-luck will 
readily take to change their fortune ; and now and then an 
old pack mingled with the rest will easily pass. Be sure to 
be very officious on play nights, and ready with your candles 
to light out your company, and have salvers of wine at hand 
to give them when they call; but manage so with the cook that 
there be no supper, because it will be so much saved in your 
master's family, and because a supper will considerably lessen 
your gains. 

Next to cards there is nothing so profitable to you as 
bottles; in which perquisite you have no competitors except 
the footmen, who are apt to steal and vend them for pots of 
beer; but you are bound to prevent any such abuses in your 
master's family: The footmen are not to answer for what are 
broken at a general bottling; and those may be as many as 
your discretion will make them. 

The profit of glasses is so very inconsiderable that it is 
hardly worth mentioning: it consists only in a small present 
made by the glass-man, and about four shillings in the.pound 
added to the prices, for your trouble and skill in choosing 
them. If your master hath a large stock of glasses, and you 
or your fellow-servants happen to break any of them without 
vour master's knowledge, keep it a secret till there are not 
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enough left to serve the table, then tell your master that the 
glasses are gone; this will be but one vexation to him, which 
is much better than fretting once or twice a week ; and it is 
the office of a good servant to discompose his master and 
his lady as seldom as he can ; and here the cat and the dog 
will be of great use to take the blame from you. 

Note . — That bottles missing are supposed to be half 
stolen by stragglers and other servants, and the other 
half broken by accident and at a general washing. 

Whet the backs of your knives until they are as sharp as 
the edge, which will have this advantage, that when gentle- 
men find them blunt on one side they may try the other; 
and to show you spare no pains in sharpening the knives, 
whet them so long, till you wear out a good part of the iron, 
and even the bottom of the silver handle. This doth credit 
to your master, for it shows good house-keeping, and the 
goldsmith may one day make you a present. 

Your lady, when she finds the small-beer or ale dead, will 
blame you for not remembering to put the peg into the vent- 
hole. This is a great mistake, nothing being plainer than 
that the peg keeps the air in the vessel, which spoils the 
drink, and therefore ought to be let out; but if she insists 
upon it, to prevent the trouble of pulling out the vent, and 
putting it in a dozen times a day, which is not to be borne 
by a good servant, leave the spigot half out at night, and 
you will find, with only the loss of two or three quarts of 
liquor, the vessel will run freely. 

When you prepare your candles, wrap them up in a piece 
of brown paper, and so stick them into the socket; let the 
paper come half way up the candle, which looks handsome 
if any body should come in. 

Do all in the dark to save your master’s candles. 


CHAPTER II. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE COOK. 

Although I am not ignorant that it hath been a long time 
since the custom began among people of quality to keep 
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ray treatise is chiefly calculated for the general run of 
knights, squires, and gentlemen, both in town and country, I 
shall therefore apply myself to you, Mrs. Cook, as a woman : 
However, a great part of what 1 intend may serve for either 
sex; and your part naturally follows the former, because the 
butler and you are joined in interest; your vails are generally 
equal, and paid when others are disappointed; you can 
junket together at nights upon your own prog, when the 
rest of the house are abed; and have it in your power to 
make every fellow-servant your friend; you can give a good 
bit or a good sup to the little masters and misses, and gain 
their affections; a quarrel between you is very dangerous to 
you both, and will probably end in one of you being turned 
off ; in which fatal case, perhaps, it will not be so easy in 
some time to cotton with another. And now, Mrs. Cook, I 
proceed to give you my instructions, which I desire you 
will get some fellow-servant in the family to read to you 
constantly one night in every week when you are going to 
bed, whether you serve in town or country; for my lessons 
shall be fitted for both. 

If your lady forgets at supper that there is any cold meat 
in the house, do not you be so officious as to put her in 
mind of it; it is plain she did not want it; and if she 
recollects it the next day, say she gave you no orders, and 
it is spent ; therefore, for fear of telling a lie, dispose of it 
with the butler, or any other crony, before you go to bed. 

Never send up a leg of a fowl at supper, while there is a 
cat or a dog in the house that can be accused of running 
away with it; but if there happen to be neither, you must 
lay it upon the rats, or a strange greyhound. 

It is ill housewifery to foul your kitchen rubbers with 
wiping the bottoms of the dishes you send up, since the 
table-cloth will do as well, and is changed every meal. 

Never clean your spits after they have been used; for the 
grease left upon them by meat is the best thing to preserve 
them from rust; and when you make use of them again, the 
same grease will keep the inside of the meat moist. 

If you live in a rich family, roasting and boiling are below 
the dignity of your office, and which it becomes you to be 
ignorant of; therefore leave that work wholly to the kitchen- 
wench, for fear of disgracing the family you live in. 
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If you are employed in marketing, buy your meat as 
cheap as you can; but when you bring in your accounts, be 
tender of your master's honour, and set down the highest 
rate; which, besides, is but justice; for no body can afford 
to sell at the same rate that he buys, and I am confident 
that you may charge safely. Swear that you gave no more 
than what the butcher and poulterer asked. 

If your lady orders you to set up a piece of meat for 
supper, you are not to understand that you must set it up 
all, therefore you may give half to yourself and the butler. 

Good cooks cannot abide what they justly call fiddling 
work, where abundance of time is spent and little done: 
Such, for instance, is the dressing small birds, requiring a 
world of cookery and clutter, and a second or third spit, 
which, by the way, is absolutely needless ; for it will be a 
very ridiculous thing, indeed, if a spit, which is strong 
enough to turn a sirloin of beef, should not be able to turn 
a lark. However, if your lady be nice, and is afraid that a 
large spit will tear them, place them handsomely in the 
dripping-pan, where the fat of roasted mutton or beef falling 
on the birds will serve to baste them, and so save both time 
and butter: For what cook of any spirit would lose her time 
in picking larks, wheatears, and other small birds? There- 
fore, if you cannot get the maids or the young misses to 
assist you, e'en make short work, and either singe or Hay 
them ; there is no great loss in the skins, and the flesh is 
just the same. 

If you are employed in marketing, do not accept a treat 
of a beef-steak and a pot of ale from the butcher, which 
I think in conscience is no better than wronging your 
master; but do you always take that perquisite in money, 
if you do not go in trust; or in poundage, when you pay the 
bills. 

The kitchen bellows being usually out of order with stir- 
ring the fire with the muzzle, to save the tongs and poker, 
borrow the bellows out of your lady's bed-chamber, which, 
being least used, are commonly the best in the house: And 
if you happen to damage or grease them, you have a chance 
to have them left entirely for your own use. 

Let a blackguard boy be always about the house to send 
On vour errands, and p-o to market for vnn in rafnv rtavs. 
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which will save your clothes, and make you appear more 
creditable to your mistress. 

If your mistress allows you the kitchen-stuff, in return of 
her generosity take care to boil and roast your meat suffici- 
ent If she keeps it for her own profit, do her justice; 
and rather than let a good fire be wanting, enliven it now 
and then with the dripping and the butter that happens to 
turn to oil 

Send up your meat well stuck with skewers, to make it 
look round and plump; and an iron skewer rightly employed 
now and then will make it look handsomer. 

When you roast a long joint of meat, be careful only about 
the middle, and leave the two extreme parts raw, which may 
serve another time, and will also save firing. 

When you scour your plates and dishes, bend the brim 
inward, so as to make them hold the more. 

Always keep a large fire in the kitchen when there is a 
small dinner, or the family dines abroad, that the neigh- 
bours, seeing the smoke, may commend your master’s 
housekeeping: But when much company is invited, then 
be as sparing as possible of your coals, because a great 
deal of the meat being half raw will be saved, and serve 
next day. 

Boil your meat constantly in pump water, because you 
must sometimes want river or pipe water; and then your 
mistress, observing your meat of a different colour, will 
chide you when you are not in fault. 

When you have plenty of fowl in the larder, leave the door 
open, in pity to the poor cat, if she be a good mouser. 

If you find it necessary to market in a wet day, take 
out your mistress’s riding-hood and cloak, to save your 
clothes. 

Get three or four charwomen to attend you constantly in 
the kitchen, whom you pay at small charges, only with the 
broken meat, a few coals, and all the cinders. 

To keep troublesome servants out of the kitchen, always 
leave the winder sticking on the jack, to fall on their 
heads. 

If a lump of soot falls into the soup, and you cannot con- 
veniently get it out, stir it well, and it will give the soup a 
hiorh French taste. 
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If you melt your butter to oil, be under no concern, but 
send it up ; for oil is a genteeler sauce than butter. 

Scrape the bottoms of your pots and kettles with a silver 
spoon, for fear of giving them a taste of copper. 

When you send up butter for sauce, be so thrifty as to let 
it be half water; which is also much wholesomer. 

If your butter, when it is melted, tastes of brass, it is your 
master’s fault, who will not allow you a silver saucepan; be- 
sides, the less of it will go further, and new tinning is very 
chargeable: if you have a silver saucepan, and the butter 
smells of smoke, lay the fault upon the coals. 

Never make use of a spoon in any thing that you can 
do with your hands, for fear of wearing out your master’s 
plate. 

When you find that you cannot get dinner ready at the 
time appointed, put the clock back, and then it may be 
ready to a minute. 

Let a red-hot coal now and then fall into the dripping-pan, 
that the smoke of the dripping may ascend, and give the 
roast meat a high taste. 

You are to look upon your kitchen as your dressing-room ; 
but you are not to wash your hands till you have gone to 
the necessary-house, and spitted your meat, trussed your 
fowl, picked your salad, nor indeed till after you have sent 
up your second course; for your hands will be ten times 
fouler with the many things you are forced to handle; but 
when your work is over, one washing will serve for all. 

There is but one part of your dressing that I would admit 
while the victuals are boiling, roasting, or stewing; I mean 
the combing your head, which loseth no time, because you 
can stand over your cookery, and watch it with one hand, 
while you are using your comb in the other. 

If any of the combings happen to be sent up with the 
victuals, you may safely lay the fault upon any of the foot- 
men that hath vexed you ; as those gentlemen are sometimes 
apt to be malicious, if you refuse them a sop in the pan, or 
a slice from the spit, much more when you discharge a 
ladieful of hot porridge on their legs, or send them up to 
their masters with a dish-clout pinned at their tails. , 

In roasting and boiling, order the kitchen-maid to bring 
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above stairs; the first are properest for dressing meat, and 
when they are out, if you happen to miscarry in any 
dish, you may lay the fault upon want of coals: besides, 
the cinder-pickers will be sure to speak ill of your master’s 
housekeeping, where they do not find plenty of large cinders 
mixed with fresh large coals: thus you may dress your meat 
with credit, do an act of charity, raise the honour of your 
master, and sometimes get a share of a pot of ale for your 
bounty to the cinder-woman. 

As soon as you have sent up the second course, you have 
nothing to do in a great family until supper: therefore 
scour your hands and face, put on your hood and scarf, and 
take your pleasure among your cronies till nine or ten at 
night. — But dine first. 

Let there be always a strict friendship between you and 
the butler, for it is both your interests to be united: the 
butler often wants a comfortable tit-bit, and you much 
oftener a cool cup of good liquor. However, be cautious of 
him, for he is sometimes an inconstant lover, because he 
hath great advantage to allure the maids with a glass of sack, 
or white wine and sugar. 

When you roast a breast of veal, remember your sweet- 
heart the butler loves a sweet-bread ; therefore set it aside 
till evening : you can say, the cat or the dog has run away 
with it, or you found it tainted, or fly-blown ; and besides, it 
looks as well at the table without it as with it. 

When you make the company wait long for dinner, and 
the meat be overdone, which is generally the case, you may 
lawfully lay the fault upon your lady, who hurried you so to 
send up dinner, that you was forced to send it up too much 
boiled and roasted. 

If your dinner miscarries in almost every dish, how could 
you help it? You were teased by the footmen coming into 
the kitchen; and, to prove it true, take occasion to be angry, 
and throw a ladleful of broth on one or two of their liveries ; 
besides, Friday and Childermas-day are two cross days in 
the week, and it is impossible to have good luck on either of 
them; therefore on those two days you have a lawful excuse. 

When you are in haste to take down your dishes, tip them 
in such a manner that a dozen will fall together upon the 
rfrpsser. iust readv for vour hand. 
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To save time and trouble, cut your apples and onions with 
the same knife ; and well-bred gentry love the taste of an 
onion in every thing they eat. 

Lump three or four pounds of butter together with your 
hand, then dash it against the wall just over the dresser, so 
as to have it ready to pull by pieces as you have occasion 
for it. 

If you have a silver saucepan for the kitchen use, let me 
advise you to batter it well, and keep it always blacky this 
will be for your master’s honour, for it shows there has been 
constant good housekeeping : and make room for the sauce- 
pan by wriggling it on the coals, &c. 

In the same manner, if you are allowed a large silver 
spoon for the kitchen, let half the bowl of it be worn out 
with continual scraping and stirring, and often say merrily : 
This spoon owes my master no service. 

When you send up a mess of broth, water-gruel, or the 
like, to your master in a morning, do not forget with your 
thumb and two fingers to put salt on the side of the plate ; for 
if you make use of a spoon or the end of a knife, there may 
be danger that the salt would fall, and that would be a sign 
of ill luck: Only remember to lick your thumb and fingers 
' clean before you offer to touch the salt. 


CHAPTER III. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE FOOTMAN. 

Your employment being of a mixed nature, extends to a 
great variety of business, and you stand in a fair way of 
being the favourite of your master or mistress, or of the 
young masters and misses : You are the fine gentleman of 
the family, with whom all the maids are in love. You are 
sometimes a pattern of dress to your master, and sometimes 
he is so to you. You wait at table in all companies, and 
consequently have the opportunity to see and know the 
world, and to understand men and manners, I confess your 
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attend the tea in the country ; but you are called Mr. in the 
neighbourhood, and sometimes pick up a fortune, perhaps 
your master’s daughter; and I have known many ot your 
tribe to have good commands in the army. In Town you 
have a seat reserved for you in the playhouse, where you 
have an opportunity of becoming wits and critics: You have 
no professed enemy except the rabble, and my lady’s wait- 
ing-woman, who are sometimes apt to call you skip-kennel. 
I have a true veneration for your office, because I had once 
the honour to be one of your order, which 1 foolishly left 
by demeaning myself with accepting an employment in the 
custom-house. But that you, my brethren, may come to 
better fortunes, I shall here deliver my instructions, which 
have been the fruits of much thought and observation, as 
well as of seven years’ experience. 

In order to learn the secrets of other families, tell them 
those of your master’s ; thus you will grow a favourite both at 
home and abroad, and regarded as a person of importance. 

Never be seen in the streets with a basket or bundle in 
your hands, and carry nothing but what you can hide in 
your pocket, otherwise you will disgrace your calling: to 
prevent which, always retain a blackguard boy to carry your 
loads; and if you want farthings, pay him with a good slice 
of bread, or scrap of meat. 

Let your shoe-boy clean your own shoes first, for fear of 
fouling the chamber, then let him clean your master’s; keep 
him on purpose for that use, and to run of errands, and pay 
him with scraps. 

When you are sent on an errand, be sure to hedge in 
some business of your own, either to see your sweetheart, 
or drink a pot of ale with some brother-servants, which is so 
much time clear gained. 

There is a great controversy about the most convenient 
and genteel way of holding your plate at meals ; some stick 
it between the frame and the back of the chair, which is an 
excellent expedient, where the make of the chair will allow 
it: others, for fear the plate should fall, grasp It so firmly 
that their thumb reacheth to the middle of the hollow; 
which, however, if your thumb be dry, is no secure method; 
and therefore, in that case, I advise your wetting the ball of 
it with vour tongue: As to that absurd practice of letting 
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the back of the plate lie leaning on the hollow of your hand, 
which some ladies recommend, it is universally exploded, 
being liable to so many accidents. Others again are so re- 
fined that they hold their plate directly under the left arm- 
pit, which is the best situation for keeping it warm; but this 
may be dangerous in the article of taking away a dish, where 
your plate may happen to fall upon some of the company’s 
heads. I confess myself to have objected against all these 
ways, which I have frequently tried ; and therefore, I recom- 
mend a fourth, which is to stick your plate up to the rim 
inclusive, in the left side, between your waistcoat and your 
shirt; this will keep it at least as warm as under your 
armpit or oxter, as the Scots call it ; this will hide it so as 
strangers may take you for a better servant, too good to 
hold a plate ; this will secure it from falling, and thus dis- 
posed, it lies ready for you to whip it out in a moment, ready 
warmed, to any guest within your reach who may want it. 
And lastly, there is another convenience in this method, 
that if, any time during your waiting, you find yourselves 
going to cough or sneeze, you can immediately snatch out 
your plate, and hold the hollow part close to your nose or 
mouth, and thus prevent spirting any moisture from either, 
upon the dishes or the ladies’ head-dress : you see gentlemen 
and ladies observe a like practice on such an occasion, with a 
hat or a handkerchief; yet a plate is less fouled, and sooner 
cleaned, than either of these; for, when your cough or sneeze 
is over, it is but returning your plate to the same position, 
and your shirt will clean it in the passage. 

Take off the largest dishes, and set them on with one 
hand, to show the ladies your vigour and strength of back; 
but always do it between two ladies, that if the dish happens 
to slip, the soup or sauce may fall on their clothes, and not 
daub the floor: by this practice, two of our brethren, my 
worthy friends, got considerable fortunes. 

Learn all the new-fashion words, and oaths, and songs, 
and scraps of plays, that your memory can hold. Thus you 
will become the delight of nine ladies in ten, and the envy 
of ninety-nine beaux in a hundred. 

Take care that, at certain periods, during dinner especi- 
ally, when persons of quality are there, you and your brethren 
be all out of the room together ; by which vou will rive vmir- 
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selves some ease from the fatigue of waiting, and at the same 
time leave the company to converse more freely, without 
being constrained by your presence. 

When you are sent on a message, deliver it in your own 
words, although it be to a duke or a duchess, and not in 
the words of your master or lady; for how can they under- 
stand what belongs to a message as well as you, who have 
been bred to the employment? But never deliver the answer 
till it is called for, and then adorn it with your own style. 

When dinner is done, carry down a great heap of plates 
to the kitchen, and when you come to the head of the stairs, 
trundle them all before you : There is not a more agreeable 
sight or sound, especially if they be silver, besides the trouble 
they save you, and there they will lie ready near the kitchen- 
door for the scullion to wash them. 

If you are bringing up a joint of meat in a dish, and it 
falls out of your hand before you get into the dining-room, 
with the meat on the ground, and the sauce spilled, take up 
the meat gently, wipe it with the lap of your coat, then put 
it again into the dish, and serve it up; and when your lady 
misses the sauce, tell her it is to be sent up in a plate by 
itself. 

When you carry up a dish of meat, dip your lingers in the 
sauce, or lick it with your tongue, to try whether it be good 
and lit for your master’s table. 

You are the best judge of what acquaintance your lady 
ought to have, and therefore if she sends you on a message 
of compliment or business to a family you do not like, de- 
liver the answer in such a manner as may breed a quarrel 
between them not to be reconciled; or if a footman comes 
from the same family on the like errand, turn the answer 
she orders you to deliver, in such a manner, as the other 
family may take it for an affront. 

When you are in lodgings, and no shoe-boy to be got, 
clean your master’s shoes with the bottom of the curtains, a 
clean napkin, or your landlady’s apron. 

Ever wear your hat in the house, but when your master 
calls ; and as soon as you come into his presence, pull it off 
to show your manners. 

Never clean your shoes on the scraper, but in the entry, 
or at the foot of the stairs, by which you will have the credit 
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of being at home almost a minute sooner, and the scraper will 
last the longer. 

Never ask leave to go abroad, for then it will be always 
known that you are absent, and you will be thought an 
idle, rambling fellow; whereas if you go out and nobody 
observes, you have a chance of coming home without being 
missed; and you need not tell your fellow-servants where 
you are gone, for they will be sure to say you were in 
the house but two minutes ago, which is the duty of all 
servants. 

Snuff the candles with your fingers, and throw the snuff 
on the floor, then tread it out to prevent stinking; this 
method will very much save the snuffers from wearing out. 
You ought also to snuff them close to the tallow, which will 
make them run, and so increase the perquisite of the cook’s 
kitchen-stuff; for she is the person you ought in prudence to 
he well with. 

While grace is saying after meat, do you and your brethren 
take the chairs from behind the company, so that when they 
go to sit again, they may fall backwards, which will make 
them all merry; but be you so discreet as to hold your 
laughter till you get to the kitchen, and then divert your 
fellow-servants. 

When you know your master is most busy in company, 
come in and pretend to settle about the room, and if he 
chides, say, you thought he rung the bell This will divert 
him from plodding on business too much, or spending him- 
self in talk, or racking his thoughts, all which are hurtful to 
his constitution. 

If you are ordered to break the claw of a crab or a lobster, 
clap it between the sides of the dining-room door between 
the hinges; thus you can do it gradually, without mashing 
the meat, which is often the fate of the street-door key, or 
the pestle. 

When you take a foul plate from any of the guests, and 
observe the foul knife and fork lying on the plate, show your 
dexterity; take up the plate, and throw off the knife and fork 
on the table, without shaking off the bones or broken meat 
that are left; then the guest, who hath more time than you, 
will wipe the fork and knife already used. 

When you carry a glass of liquor to any person who hath 
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called for it, do not bob him on the shoulder, or cry, Sir, or 
Madam, here’s the glass; that would be unmannerly, as if 
you had a mind to force it down one’s throat, but stand at 
the person’s right shoulder, and wait his time; and if he 
strikes it down with his elbow by forgetfulness, that was his 
fault, and not yours. 

When your mistress sends you for a hackney-coach in a 
wet day, come back in the coach, to save your clothes and 
the trouble of walking; it is better the bottom of her petti- 
coats should be draggled with your dirty shoes, than your 
livery be spoiled, and yourself get a cold. 

There is no indignity so great to one of your station, as 
that of lighting your master in the streets with a lantern ; 
and therefore it is very honest policy to try all arts how to 
evade it ; besides, it show's your master to be either poor or 
covetous, which are the two worst qualities you can meet 
with in any service. When I was under these circumstances, 
I made use of several wise expedients, which I here recom- 
mend to you : Sometimes I took a candle so long, that it 
reached to the very top of the lantern, and burnt it; but 
my master, after a good beating, ordered me to paste the top 
with paper. I then used a middling candle, but stuck it so 
loose in the socket, that it leaned towards one side, and 
burned a whole quarter of the horn. Then I used a bit of 
candle of half an inch, which sunk in the socket, and melted 
the solder, and forced my master to walk half the way in the 
dark. Then he made me stick two inches of candle in the 
place where the socket was, after which I pretended to 
stumble, put out the candle, and broke all the tin part to 
pieces ; at last, he was forced to make use of a lantern-boy, 
out of perfect good husbandry. 

It is much to be lamented that gentlemen of our employ- 
ment have but two hands to carry plates, dishes, bottles, 
and the like, out of the room at meals ; and the misfortune 
is still the greater, because one of those hands is required 
to open the door, while you are encumbered with your load : 
therefore I advise, that the door may be always left at jar, so 
as to open it with your foot, and then you may carry out 
plates and dishes from your belly up to your chin, besides 
a good quantity of things under your arms, which will save 
you many a weary step; but take care that none of the 
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burthen falls till you are out of the room, and, if possible, 
out of hearing. 

If you are sent to the post-office with a letter in a cold 
rainy night, step to the ale-house and take a pot, until it is 
supposed you have done your errand; but take the next fair 
opportunity to put the letter in carefully, as becomes an 
honest servant. 

If you are ordered to make coffee for the ladies after 
dinner, and the pot happens to boil over while you are run- 
ning up for a spoon to stir it, or are thinking of something 
else, or struggling with the chamber-maid for a kiss, wipe the 
sides of the pot clean with a dish-clout, carry up your coffee 
boldly, and when your lady finds it too weak, and examines 
you whether it has not run over, deny the fact absolutely ; 
swear you put in more coffee than ordinary, that you never 
stirred an inch from it, that you strove to make it better 
than usual, because your mistress had ladies with her, that 
the servants in the kitchen will justify what you say. Upon 
this, you will find that the other ladies will pronounce your 
coffee to be very good, and your mistress will confess that 
her mouth is out of taste, and she will for the future suspect 
herself, and be more cautious in finding fault. This I would 
have you do from a principle of conscience, for coffee is very 
unwholesome; and, out of affection to your lady, you ought 
to give it her as weak as possible; and. upon this argument, 
when you have a mind to treat any of the maids with a dish 
of fresh coffee, you may and ought to subtract a third part 
of the powder, on account of your lady’s health, and getting 
her maid’s good will. 

If your master sends you with a small, trifling present to 
one of his friends, be as careful of it as you would be of a 
diamond-ring; therefore, if the present be only half-a-dozen 
pippins, send up the servant who received the message, to 
say that you were ordered to deliver them with your own 
hands. This will show your exactness and care to prevent 
accidents or mistakes ; and the gentleman or lady cannot 
do less than give you a shilling : So when your master re- 
ceives the like present, teach the messenger that brings it 
to do the same, and give your master hints that may stir up 
his generosity ; for brother-servants should assist one another, 
since it is all for your master’s honour, which is the chief 
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point to be consulted by every good servant, and of which 
he is the best judge. 

When you step but a few doors off to tattle with a wench, 
or take a running pot of ale, or to see a brother footman 
going to be hanged, leave the street door open, that you 
may not be forced to knock, and your master discover you 
are gone out; for a quarter of an hour’s time can do his 
service no injury. 

When you take away the remaining pieces of bread after 
dinner, put them on foul plates, and press them down with 
other plates over them, so as no body can touch them ; and 
so they will be a good perquisite to the blackguard boy in 
ordinary. 

When you are forced to clean your master’s shoes with 
your own hand, use the edge of the sharpest case-knife, and 
dry them with the toes an inch from the fire, because wet 
shoes are dangerous, and besides by these arts you will get 
them the sooner for yourself. 

In some families the master often sends to the tavern for 
a bottle of wine, and you are the messenger: I advise you 
therefore to take the smallest bottle you can find ; but, how- 
ever, make the drawer give you a full quart, then you will 
get a good sup for yourself, and your bottle will be filled. 
As for a cork to stop it, you need be at no trouble, for the 
thumb will do as well, or a bit of dirty chewed paper. 

In all disputes with chairmen and coachmen, for demand- 
ing too much, when your master sends you down to chaffer 
with them, take pity of the poor fellows, and tell your master 
that they will not take a farthing less: It is more for your 
interest to get a share of a pot of ale, than to save a shilling 
for your master, to whom it is a trifle. 

When you attend your lady in a dark night, if she useth 
her coach, do not walk by the coach-side, so as to tire 
and dirt yourself, but get up into your proper place behind 
it, and so hold the flambeau sloping forward over the coach 
roof; and when it wants snuffing, dash it against the 
corners. 

When you leave your lady at church on Sundays, you 
have two hours safe to spend with your companions at the 
ale-house, or over a beef-steak and a pot of beer at home 
with the cook and the maids; and, indeed, poor servants 
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have so few opportunities to be happy that they ought not 
to lose any. 

Never wear socks when you wait at meals, on the account 
of your own health, as well as of them who sit at table ; because 
as most ladies like the smell of young men’s toes, so it is a 
sovereign remedy against the vapours. 

Choose a service, if you can, where your livery colours 
are least tawdry and distinguishing; green and yellow im- 
mediately betray your office, and so do all kinds of lace, 
except silver, which will hardly fall to your share, unless 
with a duke, or some prodigal just come to his estate. The 
colours you ought to wish for are blue, or filemot turned 
up with red ; which, with a borrowed sword, a borrowed air, 
your master’s linen, and an improved confidence added to 
a natural, will give you what title you please, where you are 
not known. 

When you carry dishes or other things out of the room at 
meals, fill both your hands as full as possible ; for although 
you may sometimes spill, and sometimes let fall, yet you will 
find at the year’s end you have made great dispatch and 
saved abundance of time. 

If your master or mistress happens to walk the streets, 
keep on one side and as much on the level with them as 
you can, which people observing, will either think you do 
not belong to them, or that you are one of their companions; 
but if either of them happen to turn back and speak to you, 
so that you are under the necessity to take off your hat, use 
but your thumb and one finger, and scratch your head with 
the rest. 

In winter time light the dining-room fire but two minutes 
before dinner is served up, that your master may see how 
saving you are of his coals. 

When you are ordered to stir up the fire, clean away the 
ashes from between the bars with the fire-brush. 

When you are ordered to call a coach, although it be 
midnight, go no further than the door, for fear of being out 
of the way when you are wanted; and there stand bawling, 
“ Coach, coach,” for half an hour. 

Although you gentlemen in livery have the misfortune to 
be treated scurvily by all mankind, yet you make. a shift to 
keep up your spirits, and sometimes arrive at considerable 
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fortunes, 1 was an intimate friend to one of our brethren 
who was footman to a court lady; she had an honourable 
employment, was sister to an earl, and the widow of a man 
of quality. She observed something so polite in my friend, 
the gracefulness with which he tripped before her chair, and 
put his hair under his hat, that she made him many advances ; 
and one day taking the air in her coach, with her footman 
Tom behind it, the coachman purposely mistook the way, 
and stopped at a privileged chapel, where the couple were 
married, and Tom came home in the chariot by his lady’s 
side: But he unfortunately taught her to drink brandy, of 
which she died, after having pawned all her plate to pur- 
chase it, and Tom is now a journeyman maltster. 

Boucher, the famous gamester, was another of our fra- 
ternity, and when he was worth 50,000/. he dunned the 
duke of B[uckingha]m for an arrear of wages in his service: 
And I could instance many more, particularly another, whose 
son had one of the chief employments at court; and it is 
sufficient to give you the following advice, which is, to be 
pert and saucy to all mankind, especially to the chaplain, 
the waiting-woman, and the better sort of servants in a per- 
son of quality’s family; and value not now and then a kick- 
ing, or a caning, for your insolence will at last turn to good 
account; and from wearing a livery, you may probably soon 
carry a pair of colours. 

When you wait behind a chair at meals, keep constantly 
wriggling the back of the chair that the person behind whom 
you stand may know you are ready to attend him. 

When you carry a parcel of china plates, if they chance 
to fall, as it is a frequent misfortune, your excuse must be, 
that a dog ran across you in the hall ; that the chamber- 
maid accidentally pushed the door against you; that a mop 
stood across the entry, and tripped you up ; that your sleeve 
stuck against the key, or button of the lock. 

When your master and lady are talking together in their 
bed-chamber, and you have some suspicion that you or your 
fellow-servants are concerned in what they say, listen at the 
door, for the public good of all the servants, and join all to 
take proper measures for preventing any innovations that 
may hurt the community. 

T>~ — -a ’ * 
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turns on a wheel; if you have a good place, you are at the 
top of the wheel. Remember how often you have been 
stripped, and kicked out of doors, your wages all taken 
up before-hand, and spent in translated red-heeled shoes,, 
second-hand toupees, and repaired lace ruffles, besides a 
swinging debt to the ale-wife and the brandy-shop. The 
neighbouring tapster, who before would beckon you over to 
a savoury bit of ox-cheek in the morning, give it you gratis, 
and only score you up for the liquor, immediately after you 
were packed off in disgrace, carried a petition to your 
master, to be paid out of your wages, whereof not a farthing 
was due, and then pursued you with bailiffs into every blind 
cellar. Remember how soon you grew shabby, threadbare* 
and out at heels; was forced to borrow an old livery coat* 
to make your appearance while you were looking for a place ; 
and sneak to every house where you have an old acquaint- 
ance, to steal you a scrap to keep life and soul together; 
and, upon the whole, were in the lowest station of human 
life, which, as the old ballad says, is that of a skip-kennel 
turned out of place: I say, remember all this now in your 
flourishing condition. Pay your contributions duly to your 
late brothers the cadets, who are left to the wide world; 
take one of them as your dependant, to send on your lady’s 
messages, when you have a mind to go to the ale-house; 
slip him out privately, now and then, a slice of bread, and 
a bit of cold meat; your master can afford it; and if he be 
not yet put upon the establishment for a lodging, let him lie in 
the stable or the coach-house, or under the back-stairs, and 
recommend him to all the gentlemen who frequent your 
house as an excellent servant. 

To grow old in the office of a footman is the highest of 
all indignities; therefore, when you find years coming on, 
without hopes of a place at court, a command in the army, 
a succession to the stewardship, an employment in the 
revenue, (which two last you cannot obtain without reading 
and writing,) or running away with your master’s niece or 
daughter, I directly advise you to go upon the road, which 
is the only post of honour left you; there you will meet 
many of your old comrades, and live a short life and a merry 
one, and make a figure at your exit, wherein 1 will give you 
some instructions.. 
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The last advice I give you relates to your behaviour when 
you are going to be hanged ; which, either for robbing your 
master, for house-breaking, or going upon the highway, or, 
in a drunken quarrel, by killing the first man you meet, may 
very probably be your lot, and is owing to one of these three 
qualities; either a love of good fellowship, a generosity of 
mind, or too much vivacity of spirits. Your good behaviour 
on this article will concern your whole community. At 
your trial deny the fact with all solemnity of imprecations: 
A hundred of your brethren, if they can be admitted, will 
attend about the bar, and be ready, upon demand, to give 
you a good character before the court Let nothing prevail 
on you to confess, but the promise of a pardon for dis- 
covering your comrades: But I suppose all this to be in 
vain; for if you escape now, your fate will be the same 
another day. Get a speech to be written by the best author 
of Newgate ; some of your kind wenches will provide you 
with a Holland shirt and a white cap, crowned with a 
crimson or black ribbon : Take leave cheerfully of all your 
friends in Newgate; mount the cart with courage; fall on 
your knees; lift up your eyes; hold a book in your hands, 
although you cannot read a word; deny the fact at the 
gallows; kiss and forgive the hangman, and so farewell: 
You shall be buried in pomp, at the charge of the fraternity; 
the surgeon shall not touch a limb of you; and your fame 
shall continue until a successor of equal renown succeeds 
in your place. 


CHAPTER IV. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE COACHMAN* 

You are strictly bound to nothing but to step into the box, 
and carry your master or lady. 

Let your horses be so well trained that when you attend 
your lady at a visit, they will wait until you slip into a neigh- 
bouring ale-house to take a pot with a friend. 

When you are in no humour to drive, tell vnnr macter 
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rain does them hurt, and roughens their coat, and rots the 
harness. This may likewise be applied to the groom. 

If your master dines with a country friend, drink as much 
as you can get ; because it is allowed that a good coachman 
never drives so well as when he is drunk ; and then show 
your skill by driving to an inch by a precipice, and say you 
never drive so well as when drunk. 

If you find any gentleman fond of one of your horses, 
and willing to give you a consideration beside the price, 
persuade your master to sell him, because he is so vicious that 
you cannot undertake to drive with him, and is foundered 
into the bargain. 

Get a blackguard boy to watch your coach at the church- 
door on Sundays, that you and your brother-coachmen may 
be merry together at the ale-house, while your master and 
lady are at church. 

Take care that your wheels be good, and get a new set 
bought as often as you can, whether you are allowed the old 
ones as your perquisite or not: In one case it will turn to your 
honest profit, and in the other it will be a just punishment 
on your master's covetousness; and probably the coach- 
maker will consider you too. 


CHAPTER V. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE GROOM. 

You are the servant upon whom the care of your master's 
honour in all journeys entirely depends ; your breast is the 
sole repository of it. If he travels the country, and lodgeth 
at inns, every dram of brandy, every pot of ale extraordinary 
that you drink raiseth his character ; and therefore his reputa- 
tion ought to be dear to you ; and I hope you will not stint 
yourself in either. The smith, the saddler's journeyman, the 
cook at the inn, the ostler, and the boot-catcher, ought all, 
by your means, to partake of your master's generosity : Thus 
his fame will reach from one county to another; and what is 
a gallon of ale, or a pint of brandy in his worship's pocket? 
And although he shntild hp in thf> rmmTw nf flirted 
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value their credit less than their purse, yet your care of the 
former ought to be so much the greater. His horse wanted 
two removes; your horse wanted nails; his allowance of oats 
and beans was greater than the journey required ; a third part 
may be retrenched, and turned into ale or brandy; and thus 
Ms honour may be preserved by your discretion, and less 
expense to him ; or, if he travels with no other servant, the 
matter is easily made up in the bill, between you and the 
tapster. 

Therefore, as soon as you alight at the inn, deliver your 
horses to the stable-boy, and let him gallop them to the 
next pond ; then call for a pot of ale, for it is very fit that a 
Christian should drink before a beast Leave your master 
to the care of the servants in the inn, and your horses to 
those in the stable; thus both he and they are left in the 
properest hands; but you are to provide for yourself; there- 
fore get your supper, drink freely, and go to bed without 
troubling your master, who is in better hands than yours. 
The ostler is an honest fellow, and loves horses in his heart, 
and would not wrong the dumb creatures for the world. 
Be tender of your master, and order the servants not to 
wake him too early. Get your breakfast before he is up, 
that he may not wait for you; make the ostler tell him the 
roads are very good, and the miles short; but advise him 
to stay a little longer, till the weather clears up, for he is 
afraid there will be rain, and he will be time enough after 
dinner. 

Let your master mount before you, out of good manners. 
As he is leaving the inn, drop a good word in favour of the 
ostler, what care he took of the cattle; and add that you 
never saw civiller servants. Let your master ride on before, 
and do you stay until your landlord has given you a dram; 
then gallop after him through the town or village with full 
speed, for fear he should want you, and to show your horse- 
manship. 

If you are a piece of a farrier, as every good groom ought 
to be, get sack, brandy, or strong beer, to rub your horses 3 
heels every night, and be not sparing, for (if any be spent) 
what is left, you know how to dispose of it. 

Consider your master's health, and rather than let him 
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their flesh with hard riding; tell him of a very good inn 
five miles nearer than he intended to go; or leave one of 
his horse’s fore-shoes loose in the morning; or contrive that 
the saddle may pinch the beast in his withers; or keep him 
without corn all night and morning, so that he may tire on 
the road ; or wedge a thin plate of iron between the hoof 
and the shoe, to make him halt; and all this in perfect 
tenderness to your master. 

When you are going to be hired, and the gentleman asks 
you, whether you are apt to be drunk? own freely that you 
love a cup of good ale; but that it is your way, drunk or 
sober, never to neglect your horses. 

When your master hath a mind to ride out for the air, or 
for pleasure, if any private business of your own makes it 
inconvenient for you to attend him, give him to understand 
that the horses want bleeding or purging; that his owe pad 
hath got a surfeit; or that the saddle wants stuffing, and his 
bridle is gone to be mended: this you may honestly do, 
because it will be no injury to the horses or your master, 
and at the same time shows the great care you have of the 
poor dumb creatures. 

If there be a particular inn in the town whither you are 
going, and where you are well acquainted with the ostler or 
tapster, and the people of the house, find fault with the other 
inns, and recommend your master thither; it may probably 
be a pot and a dram or two more in your way, and to your 
master’s honour. 

If your master sends you to buy hay, deal with those who 
will be the most liberal to you ; for service being no inherit- 
ance, yon ought not to let slip any lawful and customary 
perquisite. If your master buys it himself, he wrongs you; 
and, to teach him his duty, be sure to find fault with the 
hay as long as it lasts; and, if the horses thrive with it, the 
fault is yours. 

Hay and oats, in the management of a skilful groom, 
will make excellent ale, as well as brandy ; but this I only 
hint. 

When your master dines or lies at a gentleman’s house in 
the country, although there be no groom, or he be gone 
abroad, or that the horses have been quite neglected, be 
sure emnlov some of the servants tn hnW 
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your master mounts. This I would have you do when your 
master only alights to call in for a few minutes; for brother- 
servants must always befriend one another, and that also 
concerns your master’s honour; because he cannot do less 
than give a piece of money to him who holds his horse. 

In long journeys, ask your master leave to give ale to the 
horses; carry two quartsful to the stable, pour half a pint 
into a bowl, and if they will not drink it, you and the ostler 
must do the best you can ; perhaps they may be in a better 
humour at the next inn ; for I would have you never fail to 
make the experiment. 

When you go to air your horses in the park, or the fields, 
give them to a horse-boy, or one of the blackguards, who, 
being lighter than you, may be trusted to run races with less 
damage to the horses, and teach them to leap over hedges 
and ditches, while you are drinking a friendly pot with your 
brother grooms; but sometimes you and they may run 
races yourselves, for the honour of your horses, and of your 
masters. 

Never stint your horses at home in hay and oats, but fill 
the rack to the top, and the manger to the brim, for you 
would take it ill to be stinted yourself; although, perhaps 
they may not have the stomach to eat, consider they have 
no tongues to ask. If the hay be thrown down, there is no 
loss, for it will make litter, and save straw. 

When your master is leaving a gentleman’s house in the 
country, where he hath lain a night, then consider his honour : 
let him know how many servants there are of both sexes, 
who expect vails ; and give them their cue to attend in two 
lines, as he leaves the house; but desire him not to trust 
the money with the butler, for fear he should cheat the 
rest: this will force your master to be more generous; and 
then you may take occasion to tell your master, that Squire 
such a one, whom you lived with last, always gave so much 
a-piece to the common servants, and so much to the house- 
keeper, and the rest, naming at least double to what he in- 
tended to give; but be sure to tell the servants what a good 
office you did them: this will gain you love, and your master 
honour. 

You may venture to be drunk much oftener than the coach- 

Tt~ — ir 
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cause you hazard, no body’s neck but your own ; for the horse 
will probably take so much care of himself, as to come off 
with only a strain or a shoulder-slip. 

When you carry your master’s riding-coat in a journey, 
wrap your own in it, and buckle them up close with a strap, 
but turn your master’s inside out, to preserve the outside 
from wet and dirt; thus, when it begins to rain, your master’s 
coat will be first ready to be given him; and if it get more 
hurt than yours, he can afford it better, for your livery must 
always serve its year’s apprenticeship. 

When you come to your inn with the horses wet and dirty 
after hard riding, and are very hot, make the ostler immedi- 
ately plunge them into water up to their bellies, and allow 
them to drink as much as they please; but be sure to gallop 
them full speed a mile at least, to dry their skins, and warm 
the water in their bellies. The ostler understands his busi- 
ness ; leave all to his discretion, while you get a pot of ale 
and some brandy at the kitchen fire, to comfort your heart. 

If your horse drop a fore-shoe, be so careful to alight 
and take it up; then ride with all the speed you can, 
(the shoe in your hand, that every traveller may observe 
your care,) to the next smith on the road, make him put it 
on immediately, that your master may not wait for you, and 
that the poor horse may be as short a time as possible with- 
out a shoe. 

When your master lies at a gentleman’s house, if you find 
the hay and oats are good, complain aloud of their badness ; 
this will get you the name of a diligent servant; and be sure 
to cram the horses with as much oats as they can eat, while 
you are there, and you may give them so much the less for 
some days at the inns, and turn the oats into ale. When 
you leave the gentleman’s house, tell your master what a 
covetous hunks that gentleman was; that you got nothing 
but buttermilk or water to drink; this will make your 
master, out of pity, allow you a pot of ale the more at the 
next inn ; but if you happen to get drunk in a gentleman’s 
house, your master cannot be angry, because it cost him 
nothing; and so you ought to tell him as well as you can 
in your present condition, and let him know it is both for 
his and the gentleman’s honour to make a friend’s servant 
welcome. 
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A master ought always to love his groom, to put him into 
a handsome livery, and to allow him a silver-laced hat. 
When you are in this equipage, all the honours he receives 
on the road are owing to you alone : That he is not turned 
out of the way by every carrier, is caused by the civility 
he receives at second-hand from the respect paid to your 
livery. 

You may now and then lend your master’s pad to a 
brother-servant, or your favourite maid, for a short jaunt, 
or hire him for a day, because the horse is spoiled for want 
of exercise; and if your master happens to want his horse, 
or hath a mind to see the stable, curse that rogue the helper, 
who is gone out with the key. 

When you want to spend an hour or two with your com- 
panions at the ale-house, and stand in need of a reason- 
able excuse for your stay, go out of the stable door, or the 
back way, with an old bridle, girth, or stirrup-leather in 
your pocket; and on your return, come home by the street 
door, with the same bridle, girth, or stirrup-leather dangling 
in your hand, as if you came from the saddler’s, where you 
were getting the same mended: If you are not missed, all 
is well; but if you are met by your master, you will have 
the reputation of a careful servant. This I have known 
practised with good success, 


CHAPTER VI. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE HOUSE STEWARD AND LAND STEWARD. 

Lord Peterborough’s steward that pulled down his house, 
sold the materials, and charged my lord with repairs. 

Take money for forbearance from tenants. 

Renew leases, and get by them, and sell woods. 

Lend my lord his own money. (Gil Bias said much of 
this, to whom I refer.) 
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CHAPTER VII. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE PORTER. 

If your master be a minister of state, let him be at home to 
none but his pimp, or chief flatterer, or one of his pensionary 
writers, or his hired spy and informer, or his printer in 
ordinary, or his city solicitor, or a land-jobber, or his in- 
ventor of new funds, or a stock-jobber. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE CHAMBERMAID. 

The nature of your employment differs according to the 
quality, the pride, or the wealth of the lady you serve ; and 
this treatise is to be applied to all sorts of families ; so that 
I find myself under great difficulty to adjust the busi- 
ness for which you are hired. In a family where there is a 
tolerable estate, you differ from the housemaid, and in that 
view I give my directions. Your particular province is your 
lady’s chamber, where you make the bed, and put things in 
order; and if you live in the country, you take care of 
rooms where ladies lie who come into the house, which 
brings in ail the vails that fall to your share. Your usual 
lover, as I take it, is the coachman ; but, if you are under 
twenty, and tolerably handsome, perhaps a footman may 
cast his eyes on you. 

Get your favourite footman to help you in making your 
lady’s bed; and if you serve a young couple, the footman 
and you, as you are turning up the bed-clothes, will make 
the prettiest observations in the world; which, whispered 
about, will be very entertaining to the whole family, and get 
among the neighbourhood. 

I)o not carry down the necessary-vessels for the fellows 
to see, but empty them out of the window, for w*™* 
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credit. It is highly improper for men-servants to know that 
line ladies have occasion for such utensils; and do not scour 
the chamber-pot, because the smell is wholesome. 

If you happen to break any china with the top of the 
whisk, on the mantel-tree or the cabinet, gather up the frag- 
ments, put them together as well as you can, and place 
them behind the rest, so that when your lady comes to dis- 
cover them, you may safely say they were broke long ago, 
before you came to the service. This will save your lady 
many an hour's vexation. 

It sometimes happens that a looking-glass is broken by 
the same means; while you are looking another way as you 
sweep the chamber, the long end of the brush strikes against 
the glass, and breaks it to shivers. This is the extremest of 
all misfortunes, and all remedy desperate in appearance, 
because it is impossible to be concealed. Such a fatal acci- 
dent once happened in a great family where I had the 
honour to be a footman; and I will relate the particulars, 
to show the ingenuity of the poor chambermaid on so 
sudden and dreadful an emergency, which perhaps may 
help to sharpen your invention, if your evil star should ever 
give you the like occasion. The poor girl had broken a 
large japan glass, of great value, with a stroke of her brush: 
She had not considered long, when, by a prodigious pre- 
sence of mind, she locked the door, stole into the yard, 
brought a stone of three pound weight into the chamber, 
laid it on the hearth, just under the looking-glass, then 
broke a pane in the sash window that looked into the same 
yard, so shut the door, and went about her other affairs. 
Two hours after, the lady goes into the chamber, sees the 
glass broken, the stone lying under, and a whole pane in 
the window destroyed; from all which circumstances she 
concluded, just as the maid could have wished, that some 
idle straggler in the neighbourhood, or perhaps one of the 
out-servants, had, through malice, accident, or carelessness, 
flung in the stone, and done the mischief. Thus far all 
things went well, and the girl concluded herself out of 
danger; but it was her ill-fortune, that a few hours after in 
came the parson of the parish, and the lady (naturally) told 
him the accident, which you may believe had much dis- 
composed her; but the minister, who 
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yard, the window, and the chimney, soon convinced the 
lady that the stone could never reach the looking-glass with- 
out taking three turns in its flight from the hand that threw 
it ; and the maid, being proved to have swept the room the 
same morning, was strictly examined, but constantly denied 
that she was guilty, upon her salvation, offering to take 
her oath upon the Bible, before his reverence, that she was 
innocent as the child unborn; yet the poor wench was 
turned off, which I take to have been hard treatment, con- 
sidering her ingenuity : However, this may be a direction to 
you in the like case, to contrive a story that will better 
hang together. For instance, you might say, that while you 
were at work with the mop, or brush, a flash of lightning came 
suddenly in at the window, which almost blinded you; that 
you immediately heard the ringing of broken glass on the 
earth; that as soon as you recovered your eyes, you saw 
the looking-glass all broken to pieces : Or you may allege, 
that, observing the glass a little covered with dust, and 
going very gently to wipe it, you suppose the moisture of 
the air had dissolved the glue or cement, which made it 
fall to the ground: or, as soon as the mischief is done, you 
may cut the cords that fastened the glass to the wainscot, 
and so let it fall flat on the ground; run out in a fright, tell 
your lady, curse the upholsterer, and declare how narrowly 
you escaped that it did not fall upon your head. I offer 
these expedients from a desire I have to defend the inno- 
cent; for innocent you certainly must be, if you did not 
break the glass on purpose, which I would by no means 
excuse, except upon great provocations. 

Oil the tongs, poker, and fire-shovel, up to the top, not 
only to keep them from rusting, but likewise to prevent 
meddling people from wasting your master's coals with stir- 
ring the fire. 

When you are in haste, sweep the dust into a corner of 
the room, but leave your brush upon it, that it may not be 
seen, for that would disgrace you. 

Never wash your hands, or put on a clean apron, till you 
have made your lady's bed, for fear of rumpling your apron, 
ox fording your hands again. 

When you bar the window-shuts of your lady’s bed- 
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chamber at nights, leave open the sashes, to let in the fresh 
air, and sweeten the room against morning. 

In the time when you leave the windows open for air, 
leave books, or something else, on the window-seat, that 
they may get air too. 

When you sweep your lady’s room, never stay to pick up 
foul smocks, handkerchiefs, pinners, pin-cushions, teaspoons, 
ribbons, slippers, or whatever lies in your way; but sweep all 
into a corner, and then you may take them up in a lump, 
and save time. 

Making beds in hot weather is a very laborious work, 
and you will be apt to sweat; therefore, when you find 
the drops running down from your forehead, wipe them 
off with a corner of the sheet, that they may not be seen 
on the bed. 

When your lady sends you to wash a china cup, and it 
happen to fall, bring it up, and swear you did but just touch 
it with your hand, when it broke into three halves . And here I 
must inform you, as well as all your fellow-servants, that you 
ought never to be without an excuse; it doth no harm to 
your master, and it lessens your fault; as in this instance, 
I do not commend you for breaking the cup; it is certain 
you did not break it on purpose ; and the thing is possible, 
that it might break in your hand. 

You are sometimes desirous to see a funeral, a quarrel, a 
man going to be hanged, a wedding, a bawd carted, or the 
like. As they pass by in the street, you lift up the sash 
suddenly; there, by misfortune, it sticks: this was no fault 
of yours; young women are curious by nature; you have no 
remedy but to cut the cord, and lay the fault upon the car- 
penter, unless no body saw you, and then you are as innocent 
as any servant in the house. 

Wear your lady’s smock when she has thrown it off ; it 
will do you credit, save your own linen, and be not a pin the 
worse. 

When you put a clean pillow-case on your lady’s pillow, 
be sure to fasten it well with three corking-pins, that it may 
not fall off in the night. 

When you spread bread and butter for tea, be sure that 
all the holes in the loaf be left full of butter, to keep the 
bread moist apain^t J , ~* L 
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be seen only upon one end of every slice, to show your 
cleanliness. 

When you are ordered to open or lock any door, trank, 
or cabinet, and miss the proper key, or cannot distinguish 
it in the bunch, try the first key that you can thrust in, and 
turn it with all your strength till you open the lock, or break 
the key; for your lady will reckon you a fool to come back 
and do nothing. 


CHAPTER IX. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE WAITING-MAID. 

Two accidents have happened to lessen the comforts and 
profits of your employment; first, that exeqrable custom got 
among ladies of trucking their old clothes for china, or turn- 
ing them to cover easy chairs, or making them into patch- 
work for screens, stools, cushions, and the like. The second 
is the invention of small chests and trunks with lock and 
key, wherein they keep the tea and sugar, without which it 
is impossible for a waiting-maid to live; for, by this means, 
you are forced to buy brown sugar, and pour water upon 
the leaves, when they have lost all their spirit and taste. I 
cannot contrive any perfect remedy against either of these 
two evils. As to the former, I think there should be a 
general confederacy of all the servants in every family, for 
the public good, to drive those china hucksters from the 
doors; and as to the latter, there is no other method to 
relieve your selves but by a false key, which is a point both 
difficult and dangerous to compass; but, as to the circum- 
stance of honesty in procuring one, I am under no doubt, 
when your mistress gives you so just a provocation, by re- 
fusing you an ancient and legal perquisite. The mistress of 
the tea-shop may now and then give you half an ounce; but 
that will be only a drop in the bucket: Therefore I fear you 
must be forced, like the rest of your sisters, to run in trust, 
and pay for it out of your wages, as far as they will go, which 
you can easily make up other ways, if your lady be hand- 
some, or her daughters have good fortunes. 
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If you are in a great family, and my lady’s woman, my 
lord may probably like you, although you are not half so 
handsome as his own lady. In this case, take care to get 
as much out of him as you can ; and never allow him the 
smallest liberty, not the squeezing of your hand, unless he 
puts a guinea into it; so, by degrees, make him pay accord- 
ingly for every new attempt, doubling upon him in propor- 
tion to the concessions you allow, and always struggling, 
and threatening to cry out, or tell your lady, although you 
receive his money: Five guineas for handling your breast is 
a cheap pennyworth, although you seem to resist with all 
your might; but never allow him the last favour under a 
hundred guineas, or a settlement of twenty pounds a year 
for life. 

In such a family, if you are handsome, you will have the 
choice of three lovers : the chaplain, the steward, and my 
lord’s gentleman. I would first advise you to choose the 
steward ; but if you happen to be young with child by my 
lord, you must take up with the chaplain. I like my lord’s 
gentleman the least of the three; for he is usually vain and 
saucy from the time he throws off his livery; and if he misses 
a pair of colours, or a tide-waiter’s place, he hath no remedy 
but the highway. 

I must caution you particularly against my lord’s eldest 
son. If you are dexterous enough, it is odds that yon may 
draw him in to marry you, and make you a lady; if he be a 
common rake, (and he must be one or t’ other,) avoid him 
like Satan ; for he stands less in awe of a mother than my 
lord doth of a wife; and after ten thousand promises, you 
will get nothing from him but a big belly or a dap, and prob- 
ably both together. 

When your lady is ill, and, after a very bad night, is get- 
ting a little nap in the morning, if a footman comes with a 
message to inquire how she doth, do not let the compliment 
be lost, but shake her gently until she wakes; then deliver 
the message, receive her answer, and leave her to sleep. 

If you are so happy as to wait on a young lady with a 
great fortune, you must be an ill-manager if you cannot get 
five or six hundred pounds for disposing of her. Put her 
often in mind that she is rich enough to make anv man 
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she hath liberty to choose wherever she pleaseth, and not 
by the direction of parents, who never give allowances for 
an innocent passion; that there are a world of handsome, 
fine, sweet young gentlemen in Town, who would be glad 
to die at her feet; that the conversation of two lovers is a 
heaven upon earth; that love, like death, equals all con- 
ditions; that if she should cast her eyes upon a young 
fellow below her in birth and estate, his marrying her 
would make him a gentleman ; that you saw yesterday on 
the Mall the prettiest ensign, and that if you had forty 
thousand pounds, it should be at his service. Take care 
that every body should know what lady you live with; how 
great a favourite you are; and that she always takes your 
advice. Go often to St. James’s Park; the fine fellows will 
soon discover you, and contrive to slip a letter into your 
sleeve or your bosom: Pull it out in a fury, and throw it on 
the ground, unless you find at least two guineas along with 
it; but in that case seem not to find it, and to think he was 
only playing the wag with you. When you come home, drop 
the letter carelessly in your lady’s chamber; she finds it, is 
angry; protest you knew nothing of it, only you remember 
that a gentleman in the Park struggled to kiss you, and you 
believe it was he that put the letter in your sleeve or petti- 
coat ; and, indeed, he was as pretty a man as ever she saw : 
that she may burn the letter if she pleaseth. If your lady be 
wise, she will bum some other paper before you, and read 
the letter when you are gone down. You must follow this 
practice as often as you safely can; but let him who pays 
you best with every letter be the handsomest man. If a 
footman presumes to bring a letter to the house to be de- 
livered to you, for your lady, although it come from your 
best customer, throw it at his head, call him impudent 
rogue and villain, and shut the door in his face ; run up to 
your lady, and, as a proof of your fidelity, tell her what you 
have done, 

I could enlarge very much upon this subject, but I trust 
to your own discretion. 

If you serve a lady who is a little disposed to gallantries, you 
will find it a difficult point of great prudence how to manage. 
Three, things are necessary: First, how to please your lady; 
secondly, how to nrevent susninion in tfip Vm<shanri nr omn-no* 
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the family; and lastly, but principally, how to make it most 
for your own advantage. To give you full directions in this 
important affair would require a large volume. All assigna- 
tions at home are dangerous, both to your lady and your- 
self; and therefore contrive, as much as possible, to have 
them in a third place; especially if your lady, as it is a hun- 
dred odds, entertains more lovers than one, each of whom 
is often more jealous than a thousand husbands; and very 
unlucky rencounters may often happen under the best man- 
agement. I need not warn you to employ your good offices 
chiefly in favour of those whom you find most liberal: Yet, 
if your lady should happen to cast an eye upon a handsome 
footman, you should be generous enough to bear with her 
humour, which is no singularity, but a very natural appetite; 
it is still the safest of all home intrigues, and was formerly 
the least suspected, until of late years it hath grown more 
common. The great danger is, lest this kind of gentry, deal- 
ing too often in bad ware, may happen not to be sound ; and 
then your lady and you are in a very bad way, although not 
altogether desperate. 

But, to say the truth, I confess it is a great presumption 
in me to offer you any instructions in the conduct of your 
lady’s amours, wherein your whole sisterhood is already so 
expert and deeply learned; although it be much more diffi- 
cult to compass than that assistance which my brother 
footmen give their masters on the like occasion; and there- 
fore I leave this affair to be treated by some abler pen. 

When you lock up a silk mantua, or laced head, in a trunk 
or chest, leave a piece out, that when you open the trunk 
again, you may know where to find it. 


CHAPTER X. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE HOUSEMAID. 

If your master and lady go into the country for a week or 
more, never wash the bed-chamber or dining-room until just 
the hour before you expect them to return; thus the rooms 
will be perfectly clean to receive them, and you will not be 
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I am very much offended with those ladies who are so 
proud and lazy that they will not be at the pains of stepping 
into the garden to pluck a rose, but keep an odious imple- 
ment, sometimes in the bed-chamber itself, or at least in a 
dark closet adjoining, which they make use of to ease their 
worst necessities; and you are the usual carriers away of 
the pan, which maketh not only the chamber, but even their 
clothes, offensive to all who come near. Now, to cure them 
of this odious practice, let me advise you, on whom this 
office lies to convey away this utensil, that you will do it 
openly down the great stairs, and in the presence of the 
footman; and if anybody knocks, to open the street-door 
while you have the vessel filled in your hands : this, if any 
thing can, will make your lady take the pains of evacuating 
her person in the proper place, rather than expose her filthi- 
ness to all the men-servants in the house. 

Leave a pail of dirty water, with the mop in it, a coal-box, 
a bottle, a broom, a chamber-pot, and such other unsightly 
things, either in a blind entry, or upon the darkest part of 
the back-stairs, that they may not be seen; and if people 
break their shins by trampling on them, it is their own 
fault. 

Never empty the chamber-pots until they are quite full; 
if that happen in the night, empty them into the street ; if 
in the morning, into the garden; for it would be an endless 
work to go a dozen times from the garret and upper rooms 
down to the backsides ; but never wash them in any other 
liquor except your own : What cleanly girl would be dab- 
bling in other folk’s urine? And, besides, the smell of stale, 
as I observed before, is admirable against the vapours; 
which, a hundred to one, may be your lady’s case. 

Brush down the cobwebs with a broom that is wet and 
dirty, which will make them stick the faster to it, and bring 
them down more effectually. 

When you rid up the parlour hearth in a morning, throw 
the last night’s ashes into a sieve; and what falls through, 
as you carry it down, will serve instead of sand for the room 
and the stairs. 

When you have scoured the brasses and irons in the par- 
lour chimney, lay the foul wet clout upon the next chair, 
that your lady mav see vou have not neo-Wiw* wur 
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Observe the same rule when you clean the brass locks, only 
with this addition, to leave the marks of your fingers on the 
doors, to show you have not forgot. 

Leave your lady’s chamber-pot in her bed-chamber window 
all day to air. 

Bring up none but large coals to the dining-room and 
your lady’s chamber; they make the best fires, and if you 
find them too big, it is easy to break them on the marble 
hearth. 

When you go to bed, be sure take care of fire ; and there- 
fore blow the candle out with your breath, and then thrust 
it under your bed. 

Note . — The smell of the snuff is very good against 

vapours. 

Persuade the footman who got you with child to marry 
you before you are six months gone ; and if your lady asks 
you why you would take a fellow who was not worth a groat, 
let your answer be : That service is no inheritance. 

When your lady’s bed is made, put the chamber-pot under 
it, but in such a manner as to thrust the valance along with 
it, that it may be full in sight, and ready for your lady when 
she hath occasion to use it. 

Lock up a cat or a dog in some room or closet, so as to 
make such a noise all over the house as may affright away 
the thieves, if any should attempt to break or steal in. 

When you wash any of the rooms towards the street over 
night, throw the foul water out of the street-door; but be 
sure not to look before you, for fear those on whom the 
water lights might think you uncivil, and that you did it on 
purpose. If he who suffers breaks the windows in revenge, 
and your lady chides you, and gives positive orders that you 
should carry the pail down, and empty it into the sink, you 
have an easy remedy : When you wash an upper room, carry 
down the pail so as to let the water dribble on the stairs all 
the way down to the kitchen, by which not only your load 
will be lighter, but you will convince your lady that it is 
better to throw the water out of the windows, or down the 
street-door steps; besides, this latter practice will be very 
diverting to you and the family in a frosty night, to see a 
hundred people falling on their noses or backsides before 

... JS ' • 
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Polish and brighten the marble hearths and chimney- 
pieces with a clout dipped in grease; nothing maketh them 
shine so well ; and it is the business of the ladies to take 
care of their petticoats. 

If your lady be so nice that she will have the room scoured 
with freestone* be sure to leave the marks of the freestone 
six inches deep round the bottom of the wainscot* that your 
lady may see your obedience to her orders. 


CHAPTER XL 

DIRECTIONS TO THE DAIRYMAID. 

Fatigue of making butter: put scalding water in your churn* 
although in summer, and chum close to the kitchen lire, 
and with cream of a week old. Keep cream for your sweet- 
heart. 


CHAPTER XII. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE CHILDREN’S MAID. 

If a child be sick, give it whatever it wants to eat or drink* 
although particularly forbid by the doctor; for what we long 
for in sickness will do us good; and throw the physic out of 
the window; the child will love you the better; but bid it 
not tell. Do the same for your lady when she longs for any 
thing in sickness, and engage it will do her good. 

If your mistress cometh to the nursery, and offers to whip 
a child, snatch it out of her hands in a rage, and tell her she 
is the cruellest mother you ever saw: she will chide, but love 
you the better. Tell the children stories of spirits when they 
offer to cry, &c. 

Be sure to wean the children, &c. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE NURSE. 

If you happen to let the child fall, and lame it, be sure never 
confess it ; and if it dies, all is safe. 

Contrive to be with child as soon as you can, while you 
are giving suck, that you may be ready for another service 
when the child you nurse dies, or is weaned. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE LAUNDRESS. 

If you singe the linen with the iron, rub the place with 
flour, chalk, or white powder * and if nothing will do, wash 
it so long till it be either not to be seen, or torn to rags. 
About tearing linen in washing: — 

When your linen is pinned on the line, or on a hedge, and 
it rains, whip it off, although you tear it, &c. Rut the place 
for hanging them is on young fruit-trees, especially in blos- 
som ; the linen cannot be torn, and the trees give them a fine 
smell 


CHAPTER XV. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE HOUSEKEEPER. 

You must always have a favourite footman whom you can 
depend upon ; and order him to be very watchful when the 
second course is taken off, that it be brought safely to 
your office, that you and the steward may have a tit-bit 
together. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

DIRECTIONS TO THE TUTORESS, OR GOVERNESS. 

Say the children have sore eyes ; Miss Betty won’t take lo 
her book, &c. 

Make the misses read French and English novels, and 
French romances, and all the comedies writ in King 
Charles II. and King William’s reigns, to soften their 
nature, and make them tender-hearted, &c. 


To the preceding Directions to Servants the following may 
he added , as they were both written with the same design , 
though in a very different manner. It will easily be perceived 
that these are to be understood literally , and the others iron- 
ically ; nor is it improbable , that the thought of giving them an 
ironical turn was conceived after the general design was 
formed , and in some part executed . If the literal instruction 
be more useful \ it must be confessed that the irony is more 
entertaining ; a?id if both had been completed , , the peculiar 
advantages of each would have been so evident , that the public 
would have had reason to complain , if either of them had been 
suppressed . 1 


THE DUTY OF SERVANTS AT INNS. 

Be mounted before your master. When you see him mounted, 
ride out before him. When he baits at noon, enter the inn 
gate before him, and call the ostler to hold your master’s 
horse while he alights. Leave your master to the servants 
of the inn; go you with the horses into the stable; choose 
a place farthest from the stable-door; see the standing be 
dry; send immediately for fresh straw; see all the old hay 

1 The paragraph in italic was supplied by the editor of the 1755 
edition of Swift’s Works. [T, S.] 
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out of the rack, and get fresh put in; see your horses’ girths 
be loosed and stuffed ; take not off the bridles till they are 
cool, nor saddles in an hour ; see their hoofs be well picked ; 
try if the heads of the nails be fast, and whether they be 
well clinched; if not, send presently for a smith; always 
stand by while the smith is employed. Give the oats the 
last thing. Water your horses when you are within a mile 
or more of the inn. Never keep above forty yards before 
or behind your master, unless he commands you. Try the 
oats by smelling and weighing them; see you have good 
measure ; stand by while your horses are eating their oats. 

When you enter your evening inn, let your horses’ feet be 
stuffed with cow-dung every night. Observe the same rules, 
only be sure if any thing be wanting for a smith, let it be 
done over night. 

Know the time your master will set out in the morning; 
allow him a full hour to get himself ready. Contrive, both 
at morn and noon, to eat so that your master need not stay 
for you. Do not let the drawer carry the bill to your master, 
but examine it first carefully and honestly, and then bring it 
yourself, and be able to account for every article. If the 
servants have not been civil, tell your master, before their 
faces, when he is going to give them money. 

DUTY OF THE OTHER SERVANT, WHERE THERE ARE TWO. 

Ride forty yards behind your master ; but be mounted be- 
fore him. Observe now and then whether his horse’s shoes 
be right. When you come to an inn at noon, give your 
horse to the ostler; bestir } ourself to get a convenient room 
for your master; bring all his things into his room, full in 
his sight; inquire what is in the house, see it yourself, and 
tell your master how you like it. Step yourself now and 
then into the kitchen to hasten dinner or supper, and ob- 
serve whether they be cleanly. Taste the ale, and tell your 
master whether it be good or bad. If he wants wine, go you 
with the drawer and choose a bottle well filled and stopped. 
If the wine be in hogsheads, desire to taste and smell it; if 
it be sour, or not clear, or ill-tasted, let your master know it, 
that he may not be at the charge of wine not fit to be drunk. 
See the salt be drv and oowdered. the bread new and clean. 
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the knives sharp. At night observe the same rules ; but first 
choose him a warm room, with a lock and key in order; 
then call immediately for the sheets, see them well aired, 
and at a large fire; feel the blankets, bed, bolster, pillow, 
whether they be dry, and whether the floor under the bed 
be damp. Let the chamber be that which hath been last 
Iain in; inquire about it. If the bed itself be damp, let it 
be brought before a large fire, and air it on both sides. 
That you may forget nothing in the inn, have a fair list of 
all that you want to take out ; and when you put them up, 
compare them with your list. 

You are to step now and then into the stable, to see 
whether the groom performs his duty. 

For packing up your things, have a list of linen, &c. In 
packing, take care that no two hard things be together, and 
that they be wrapped up in paper, or towels. Have a large 
provision of large coarse paper, and other waste paper. 
Remember to put every thing in their proper places in the 
portmanteau. Stuff the shoes and slippers at the toes with 
a small lock of hay; fold up the clothes so that they 
may not be rumpled. When your master is in his room 
at night, put all his things in such a manner as he has 
them at home. Learn to have some skill in cookery, 
that at a pinch you may be able to make your master 
easy. 

The Groom . — Carry with you a stirrup-leather, an awl, 
twelve horse-nails, and a horse’s fore-shoes, pick, and a 
hammer, for fear of an accident; and some ends, and pack- 
thread, a bottle-screw, knife, and pen-knife, needles, pins, 
thread, silk, worsted, &c. ; some plasters and scissors. 

Item . — The servants to carry their own things. Have a 
pocket-book, keep all the bills, date the time and place, 
and endorse the numbers. 

Inquire in every town if there be any thing worth seeing. 
Observe the country seats, and ask who they belong to; 
and enter them, and the counties where they are. 

Search under your master’s bed when he is gone up, lest 
a cat or something else may be under it. 

When your master’s bed is made, and his things ready, 
lock the chamber-door, and keep the key till he goes to bed; 
then keep it in your pocket till morn. 
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Let the servants of the inn be sure to wake you above an 
hour before your master is to go, that he may have an hour 
to prepare himself. 

If the ostler hath been knavish or negligent, do not let 
him hold your master’s horse. Observe the same rale at a 
gentleman’s house; if the groom hath not taken care of 
your horses, do not let him hold your master’s. 

Inquire at every inn where you stay what is the best inn 
in the next town you are to come to; yet do not rely on 
that, but likewise, as you enter into any town to stay, ask 
the people which is the best inn, and go to that which most 
people commend. 

See that your master’s boots be dried and well liquored 
over night. 


LAWS FOR THE DEAN’S SERVANTS. 

December jth, m dcc xxxiji. 

If either of the two men-servants be drunk, he shall pay an 
English crown out of his wages for the said offence, by giving 
the Dean a receipt for so much wages received. 

When the Dean is at home, no servant shall presume to 
be absent without giving notice to the Dean, and asking 
leave, upon the forfeiture of sixpence for every half-hour 
that he is absent, to be stopped out of his or her board- 
wages. 

When the Dean is abroad, no servant except the woman 
shall presume to leave the house for above one half-hour ; 
after which, for every half-hour’s absence, he shall forfeit 
sixpence: and if the other servant goes out before the first 
returns, he shall pay five shillings out of his wages as 
above. 

Whatever servant shall be taken in a manifest lie, shall 
forfeit one shilling out of his or her board-wages. 

When the Dean goes about the house, or out-houses, or 
garden, or to Naboth’s Vineyard, whatever things he finds 
out of order, by neglect of any servant under whose care it 
was. that servant shall forfeit sixnence. and see to get it 
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mended as soon as possible, or suffer more forfeitures at 
the Dean’s discretion. 

If two servants be abroad together when the Dean is from 
home, and the fact be concealed from the Dean, the con- 
cealer shall forfeit two crowns out of his or her wages as 
above. 

If, in waiting at table, the two servants be out of the room 
together, without orders, the last who went out shall forfeit 
threepence out of his board-wages. 

The woman may go out when the Dean is abroad for one 
hour, but no longer, under the same penalty with the men, 
but provided the two men-servants keep the house until 
she returns: otherwise, either of the servants, who goes out 
before her return, shall forfeit a crown out of his wages, as 
above. 

Whatever other laws the Dean shall think fit to make, at 
any time to come, for the government of his servants, and 
forfeitures for neglect or disobedience, all the servants shall 
be bound to submit to. 

Whatever other servant, except the woman, shall presume 
to be drunk, the other two servants shall inform the Dean 
thereof, under pain of forfeiting two crowns out of his or 
her wages, besides the forfeiture of a crown from the said 
servant who was drunk. 





FRAGMENT OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

(1667-1699) 

ANECDOTES OF THE FAMILY OF SWIFT 1 

T HE family of the Swifts are ancient in Yorkshire. From 
them descended a noted person, who passed under the 
name of Cavaliero Swift, a man of wit and humour* He was 
created an Irish peer by King Charles the First, 26 March, 

1 When Deane Swift issued in 1755, his “ Essay upon the Life, 
Writings, and Character, of Dr. Jonathan Swift,” he included in the 
volume a “Sketch of Dr. Swift’s Life, written by the Doctor himself.” 
This sketch Deane Swift possessed in the original manuscript which on 
July 23rd, 1753, he presented to the “University of Dublin.” There 
is no question about the authenticity of this manuscript. It had been 
in the possession of Mrs. Whiteway whose daughter Deane Swift 
married and had been written “ about six or eight and twenty years 
ago, as an Introduction to his [Swift’s] Life, which he had reason la 
apprehend would some time or other become a topic of general com 
versation. 55 

Scott reprinted this “fragment” as an appendix to his “Life of 
Swift” (“Works,” voh i, 1824). Mr. John Forster, in a note to his 
reprint of the same {“ Life of Jonathan Swift,” vol. i, p. 4) slates that 
he is able to make several not unimportant additions to the Trinity 
College manuscript by means of a transcription of the same made, with 
Swift’s permission, by the then Bishop of Kildare, Dr. Charles Cobbe, 
who afterwards became Archbishop of Dublin. This transcript, which 
was loaned him by Mr. Thomas Cobbe of Newbridge, Donabate, Mala- 
hide, Forster thought had been used by Dr. John Lyon “in or about 
the year 1738, for the insertion of corrections and additions manifestly 
derived from, and occasionally entered in the handwriting of, Swift him- 
self, at whose request Dr. Lyon was then engaged in biographical 
researches connected with his family,” In his reprint, Forster embodies 
the corrections and additions. 

I have no means of verifying Forster’s reprint by this transcript, nor 
of judging whether the alterations made were in Swift’s own hand. 
Forster made an error in judging the handwriting of the corrections 
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3627, with the title of Viscount of Cariingford, but never 
was in that kingdom. Many traditional pleasant stories are 
related of him, which the family planted in Ireland hath re- 
ceived from their parents. This lord died without issue 
male; and his heiress, whether of the first or second descent, 
was married to Robert Fielding, Esquire, commonly called 
handsome Fielding. 3 She brought him a considerable estate 
in Yorkshire, which he squandered away, but had no child- 
ren. The Earl of Eglinton married another co-heiress of the 
same family. 

Another of the same family was Sir Edward Swift, well 
known in the time of the great Rebellion and Usurpation, 
but I am ignorant whether he left heirs or no. 

Of the other branch, whereof the greater part settled in 
Ireland, the founder was William Swift, prebendaiy of Can- 
terbury, 2 towards the last years of Queen Elizabeth, and 
during the reign of King James the First. He was a divine 


in the large paper “Gulliver” to be Swift’s, but it is not so likely that 
he was mistaken in this transcript. He evidently most carefully col- 
lated it and painstakingly records the minutest variations between it 
and Deane Swift’s version. I have, therefore, followed Forster’s text, 
a proceeding adopted by Sir Henry Craik in the Appendix to his “ Life 
of Swift. 55 fT. S.] 

1 A faithless spendthrift and heartless bully, notorious for his ill- 
treatment of the Duchess of Cleveland. His name should be spelt 
Feilding. His second wife was the widow of Lord Muskerry and 
daughter of the first Marquis Clanricarde. He was anxious, after this 
lady’s death, to marry a Mrs. Deleau, who had a large fortune, but 
through a trick played upon him by Mrs. Villars, Mrs. Deieau’s hair- 
dresser, he married Mary Wadsworth, the woman who impersonated 
Mrs. Deleau. He was prosecuted for bigamy when he married the 
Duchess of Cleveland in 1705, but was admitted to bail, after con- 
viction, on a queen’s warrant suspending execution. Swift refers to him 
again in “Great and Mean Figures,” and there is a notice of him in 
Lucas’s “Memoirs of Gamesters” (1712). [T. S.] 

9 In this particular it happens that Dr. Swift was mistaken. Had he 
read the dedication of William Swift’s sermon, it would have set him 
right. In that dedication we find that Thomas Swift, the father of 
William, was presented in the year 1569, to the parish of St. Andrew 
in the city of Canterbury. And, moreover, that upon the decease of 
Thomas, William Swift, in the year 1591, succeeded his father in the 
same parish. I do not find the name of William Swift in the list of the 
prebendaries of Canterbury ; I suppose the Doctor took it for granted 
that the parish of St. Andrew’s was one of the prebends belonging to 
that cathedral [D. S«] 
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of some distinction. There is a sermon of his extant, and 
the title is to be seen in the catalogue of the Bodleian 
Library, but I never could get a copy, and I suppose it 
would now be of little value. 1 

This William married the heiress of Philpot, I suppose a 
Yorkshire gentleman, 2 by whom he got a very considerable 
estate, which however she kept in her own power, I know 
not by what artifice. She was a capricious, ill-natured, and 
passionate woman, of which there have been told several in- 
stances. And it hath been a continual tradition in the 
family, that she absolutely disinherited her only son Thomas, 
for no greater crime than that of robbing an orchard when 
he was a boy. And thus much is certain, that Thomas never 
enjoyed more than one hundred pounds a year, which was 
all at Goodrich, in Herefordshire, whereof not above one 
half is now in the possession of a great-great-grandson, 3 ex- 
cept a church or chapter lease which was not renewed. 

His original picture 4 was in the hands of Godwin Swift, 1 
of Dublin, Esq., his great-grandson; as well as that of his 
wife, who seems lo have a good deal of the shrew in her 
countenance; whose arms as an heiress are joined with his 


1 The text of the sermon was Rom. viii, v. 18. The sermon itself 
was preached at the funeral of Thomas Wilson, and printed in London 
in 1622. [T. S.] 

2 Rather, a gentleman of Kent, or some of the neighbouring counties. 
This mistake of Dr. Swift proceeds from the same error that was 
cleared up in one of the preceding notes; the Doctor having thought 
William Swift, and not his father, was the first of our younger branch, 
which had removed from Yorkshire to Canterbury. [D. S.] 

3 This was Mr. Deane Swift. The “great grandson” as Scott 
prints it would refer to Mr. Godwin Swift, who was dead when Swift 
wrote, [T. S.] 

4 Deane Swift in a note to his text of 1755 says that this picture was 
in the hands of Mrs. Elizabeth Swift, Godwin Swift’s widow. “His 
picture,” says Deane Swift, “ was drawn in the year 1623, aetatis suse 
57 ; His wife’s picture was drawn the same year, aetatis suoe, 54,'’ 
[T. S .3 

3 Godwin Swift was, of course, Swift’s uncle, who had helped the 
young student at Dublin, but whom Swift disliked for his meanness in 
money matters. Swift’s mother, who had but the small annuity of ^20 
a year, when her husband died, was almost entirely dependent on God- 
win Swift for assistance, which was not forthcoming in any large 
measure. <c He gave me,” says Swift, referring to his uncle’s bounty, 
“ the education of a dog.” [T. S,] 
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own; and by the last he seems to have been a person some- 
what fantastic; for he altered the family coat-of-arms and 
gives as his own device, a Dolphin (in those days called a 
Swift) twisted about an anchor, with this motto, Festina lente . 

There is likewise a seal with the same coat-of-arms (his, 
not joined with the wife’s), which the said William com- 
monly made use of; and this was also in the possession of 
Godwin Swift above mentioned. 

His eldest son Thomas seems to have been a clergyman 
before his father's death . 1 2 3 * He was vicar of Goodrich, in 
Herefordshire, within a mile or two of Ross: he had like- 
wise another Church living, with about one hundred pounds 
a year In land (part whereof was by church leases), “ as I have 
already mentioned. He built a house on his own land in 
the village of Goodrich ,' 5 which by the architecture denotes 
the builder to have been somewhat whimsical and singular, 
and very much towards a projector. The house is above an 
hundred years old, and still in good repair, inhabited by a 
tenant of the female line; but the landlord, a young gentle- 
man, lives upon his own estate in Ireland. 

1 His only son Thomas was a clergyman before his father’s death, as 
appears from the drapery in his picture, which was drawn at the same 
time with his father’s, in the year 1623; cetatis sum, 28, [D. S„] 

2 The words in parentheses are not printed by Deane Swift though 
they are given in the original MS. in Trin. Coll. Dublin. [T. S.] 

3 The house was thus described by Deane Swift: <c It is certainly a 

house of the oddest kind that ever was built. It has three floors, con- 
taining about twelve 01 fourteen rooms, besides vaults and garrets. The 
whole seems to be three single houses all joining in one central point. 
Undoubtedly there never was, nor ever will be, such another building 
to the end of the world. However, it is a very good house, and perhaps 
calculated to stand as long as any house in England. It was built, 
according to the date of one of the pillars, in the year 1636.” Scott, in 
his reprint, adds a note: “ This house, now* the property of Mr. Theo- 
philus Swift, is still standing. A vault is shown beneath the kitchen, 
accessible only by raising one of the flagstones. Here were concealed 
the provisions of bread and milk, which supported the lives of the 
family after they had been plundered by the Parliamentary soldiers. 
The vicar was in those days considered as a conjuror, especially when, 
his neighbours being discharged from assisting him, and all his pro- 
visions destroyed, he still continued to subsist his family. This vault is 
probably one of the peculiarities of architecture noticed by the Dean.” 

The TheopMIus Swift referred to was the son of Deane Swift who 
married a daughter of Mrs. Martha Whiteway. Pie assisted Scot! by 
«nmi* information about his famous ancestor. [T. S.] 
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This Thomas was much distinguished by his courage, as 
well as his loyalty to King Charles the First, and the suffer- 
ings he underwent for that prince, more than any person of 
his condition in England. Some historians 1 of those times 
relate several particulars of what he acted, and what hard- 
ships he underwent for the person and cause of that martyred 
prince. He was plundered by the Roundheads six and 
thirty, some say above fifty, times. 

The 2 author of Me rcimus Rvsikus dates the beginning 
of his sufferings so early as October, 1642. The Earl of 
Stamford, who had the command of the Parliament army in 
those parts, loaded him at first with very heavy exactions; 
and afterwards at different times robbed him of all bis books 
and household furniture, and took away from the family 
even their wearing apparel; with some other circumstances 
of cruelty too tedious to relate at large in this place. The 
Earl being asked why he committed these barbarities, my 
author says, “he gave two reasons for it: first, because he 
(Mr. Swift) had bought arms and conveyed them into Mon- 
mouthshire, which, under his lordship’s good favour, was 
not so; and secondly, because, not long before, he preached 
a sermon in Ross upon the text, ‘Give unto Caesar the 
things that are Caesar’s/ in which his lordship said he had 
spoken treason in endeavouring to give Caesar more than 
his due. These two crimes cost Mr. Swift no less than 

About that time he engaged his small estate, and having 
quilted all the money he could get in his waistcoat, got off 
to a town held for the King: where, being asked by the 
Governor, who knew him well, what he could do for his 
Majesty, Mr. Swift said he would give the King his coat, and 
stripping it off, presented it to the Governor; w r ho observing 
it to be worth little, Mr. Swift said, “Then take my waistcoat/’ 
and bid the Governor weigh it in his hand; who, ordering 

1 “See a book called Merntrim Rusticm , and another in folio, 
called, ‘ The Lives of those who suffered persecution for K. Ch. IP M 
(MS. note added by Swift himself to the original MS. in Trin, Coll. 
Lublin.] [T.S.J 

a From the beginning of this paragraph to the end, concluding with 
the words, “less than ^300,” Mr. John Forster found added in his 
copy of the MS. He savs it was in the margin in Swift’s hand. IT. S.l 
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it to be unripped, found it lined with three hundred broad 
pieces of gold, which as it proved a seasonable relief, must 
be allowed an extraordinary supply from a private clergy- 
man of a small estate, so often plundered, and soon after 
turned out of his livings in the church. 

At another time being informed that three hundred horse 
of the rebel party intended in a week to pass over a certain 
river, upon an attempt against the cavaliers, Mr. Swift 
having a head mechanically turned, he contrived certain 
pieces of iron with three spikes, whereof one must always 
be with the point upward; he placed them over night in the 
ford, where he received notice that the rebels would pass 
early the next morning, which they accordingly did, and 
lost two hundred of their men, who were drowned or trod 
to death by the falling of their horses, or torn by the 
spikes. 

His sons, 1 whereof four “were settled in Ireland (driven 
thither by their sufferings, and by the death of their father), 
related many other passages, which they learned either from 
their father himself, or from what had been told them by the 
most credible persons of Herefordshire, and some neigh- 
bouring counties : and which some of those sons often told 
to their children ; many of which are still remembered, but 
many more forgot. 

In 164.6 he was deprived of both his church livings sooner 
than most other loyal clergymen, upon account of his 
superior zeal for the King’s cause, and his estate seques- 
tered. His preferments, at least that of Goodrich, were 
given at first to one Giles Rawlins, and after to William 
Tringham, a fanatical saint, who scrupled not however to 
conform upon the Restoration, and lived many years, I think 
till after the Revolution. 

1 Forster adds the following note, subjoined to this passage in the 
MS. he used; tfi Tho. Swift married Elizabeth, daughter of Jonathan 
Dryden of Northamptonshire, gent., by whom he had six sons, viz., 
Godwin, Dryden, Thomas, William, Jonathan, and Adam. As also 
four daughters ; Emily, Elizabeth, Sarah, and Katherine. Herald* $ Office, 
Dublin D [T. $.] 

- He should have said five; I suppose he forgot Dryden Swift, who 
died very young and a bachelor, soon after he had come over to Ireland 
wiih im brother. lie recollects his name however in one of the sub- 
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The 1 2 Committees of Hereford had kept Thomas Swift a 
close prisoner for a long time in Ragland Castle before they 
ordered his ejectment for scandal and delinquency (as they 
termed it), and for being in actual service against the Par- 
liament. On the 5th July, 1646, they ordered the profits of 
Gotheridge (Goodrich) into the hands of Jonath: Dryden, 
minister, until about Christmas following; and on 24 
March they inducted Giles Rawlins into this parish: who in 
1654 was succeeded by Tringham. His other living of 
Bridstow underwent the same fate. For he was ejected 
from this on 25 Sept., 1646, and it was given to the 
curate, one Jonath: Smith, whom they liked better, and 
ordered to be inducted into his Rector's cure. What became 
of him afterwards I know not, but in 1654 one John Somers 
got this living. 

The Lord-Treasurer Oxford told the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 
the grandson of this eminent sufferer, that he had among 
his father’s (Sir Edward Harley’s) papers, several letters 
from Mr. Thomas Swift writ in those times, which he pro- 
mised to give to the Dean ; but never going to his house in 
Herefordshire while he was Treasurer, and Queen Anne’s 
death happening in three days after his removal, the Dean 
went to Ireland, and the Earl being tried for his life, and 
dying while the Dean was in Ireland, he could never get 
them.” 

Mr. Thomas Swift died May 2nd, 165S, and in the sixty- 
third year of his age. His body lies under the altar at Good- 
rich, with a short inscription. He died before the return of 
King Charles the Second, who by the recommendations of 
some prelates had promised, if ever God should restore him, 
that he would promote Mr. Swift in the church, and other 
ways reward his family for his extraordinary services, zeal, 
and persecutions in the royal cause. But Mr, Swift’s merit 
died with himself. 

He left ten sons and three or four daughters, most of 

1 The whole of this paragraph is added by Forster from his MS. 
He says the last Hue and a half only were in the Dean’s own hand. 
Dr. Lyon having supplied the other facts. [T. S. ] 

2 This paragraph, as Forster points out, is in the Trin. Coll. Dublin 
MS, as a marginal in Swift’s own hand. Deane Swift placed it as part 
of his text. [T. S.] 
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which lived to be men and women. His eldest son Godwin 
Swift, of Goodridge, Co. Hereford, Esq., one of the Society 
of Gray’s Inn (so styled by Guillim in his Heraldry) was 
called to the bar before the Restoration. He married a re- 
lation of the old Marchioness of Ormond, 1 and upon that 
account, as well as his father’s loyalty, the old Duke of Or- 
mond “ made him his Attorney General in the palatinate of 
Tipperary. He had four wives, one of winch, to the great 
offence of his family, was co-heiress'* to Admiral Deane, 1 
who was one of the Regicides. She was Godwin’s third wife. 
Her name was Hannah, daughter of Major Richard Deane, 
by whom he had issue Deane Swift, 5 and several other 
children. 

Tins Godwin left several children, who have all estates. 
He was an ill pleader, but perhaps a little too dexterous in 
the subtle parts of the law. 0 

The second son of Mr. 'Thomas Swift was called by the 
same name, was bred at Oxford, and took orders. He mar- 
ried the daughter of Sir William D’Avenant, 7 but died 
young, and left only one son, who was also called Thomas, 
and is now rector of Puttcnham in Surrey. 1 " His widow 

1 The wife of the great Duke of Ormond. [T. S.] 

a See vol. v, note on p, 14. [T. S.] 

3 Sole heiress to Admiral Deane. [D. S.] 

1 Richaid Deane, the twenty- first among the fifty -nine who signed 
Charles the First’s death warrant. His daughter Hannah married 
Godwin Swift, and her eldest son was Deane Swift the writer of many 
of the notes here given. [T. S.] 

s lie was cousin to Swift, and edited the first edition of the “Journal 
to Stella,” as well as three volumes in continuation of H a vvk es worth 5 s 
collected edition of Swift’s works issued in 1765 and 1768. [T. S.] 

15 The second sentence of this paragraph, after having been inserted 
from the original into the MS. from which I quote, is struck through 
with a pen. Mr. Deane Swift remarks that the words “ perhaps a little 
too 35 appear, from the different shade of the ink, to have been inter- 
lined in the Trinity College MS. some time after it was first written. 
[John Forster,] 

7 Sir William D’Avenant, the poet and dramatist, it was at the 
tavern kept by his father J ohn Davenant, that Shakespeare, it is said, 
was acciistomed to stay on his journeys from London to Warwickshire. 
D’Avenant was horn in 1606 and died in 1668. [T, S.] 

8 This Thomas Swift of Puttenham was the individual who claimed 
the authorship of the “Tale of a Tub,” and about whom Swift wrote 
to his publisher, Tooke, suggesting that he ask the claimant to explain 
some things: if he did. then said Swift. “ vou will, if he oleases. set 
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lived long, was extremely poor, and in part supported by the 
famous Dr. South, 5 who had been her husband's intimate 
friend. 

The rest of his sons, as far as I can call to mind, were 
Mr. Dryden Swift (called so after the name of his mother, 
who was a near relation to Mr. Dryden the poet), William, 
Jonathan, and Adam, who all lived and died in Ireland. 
But none of them left male issue, except Jonathan, who, be- 
sides a daughter, left one son, bom seven months after his 
father’s death; of whose life I intend to write a few me- 
morials. 

Jonathan Swift, Doctor of Divinity, and Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, was the only son of Jonathan Swift, who was the 
seventh or eighth son of Mr. Thomas Swift above-mentioned, 
so eminent for his loyalty and his sufferings. 

His hither died young, about two years after his marriage: 
he had some employments and agencies; his death was much 
lamented on account of his reputation for integrity, with a 
tolerable good understanding. He married Mrs. Abigail 
Erick, of Leicestershire, descended from the most ancient 
family of the Ericks, 2 who derive their lineage from Erick 
the forester, a great commander, who raised an army to 
oppose the invasion of William the Conqueror, by whom he 
was vanquished, but afterward employed to command that 
prince’s forces ; and in his old age retired to his house in 
Leicestershire, where his family hath continued ever since, 
but declining every age, and are now in the condition of 
very private gentlemen. 

This marriage was on both sides very indiscreet ; for his 
wife brought her husband little or no fortune, and his death 
happening so suddenly 3 before he could make a sufficient 
establishment for his family, his son (not then born) hath 

his name to the next edition. I should be glad to see how far the 
foolish impudence of a dunce could go,’* he concludes. [T. S.] 

1 The well-known divine, Dr. Robert South, rector of Islip, Oxford- 
shire. [T. S.] 

2 The family of Erick, which has produced many eminent men, is 
still represented by two respectable branches, the Heyricks of Leicester 
town, and the Herricks of Beaumanor. Of both these branches, distinct 
pedigrees and many curious historical anecdotes are given in the <c Hist, 
of Leicestershire, 95 vol. ii, pp. 615-20; vol. iii, p. 148. [S-l 

® rllrA nf flip nett* nf nhnnf fJvA-nnd-twp-nfv ID. ^ 1 
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often been heard to say, that he felt the consequences of 
that marriage not only through the whole course of his 
education, but during the greatest part of his life. 

He was bom in Dublin, on St. Andrew’s day, in the year 
1667; and when he was a year old, an event happened to 
him that seems very unusual; for his nurse, who was a 
woman of Whitehaven, being under an absolute necessity of 
seeing one of her relations, who was then extremely sick, 
and from whom she expected a legacy, and being at the 
same time extremely fond of the infant, she stole him on 
shipboard unknown to his mother and uncle, and carried 
him with her to Whitehaven, where he continued for almost 
three years. For, when the matter was discovered, his 
mother sent orders by all means not to hazard a second 
voyage, till he could be better able to bear it. The nurse 
was so careful of him, that before he returned he had learnt 
to spell ; and by the time that he was three 1 years old he 
could read any chapter in the Bible. 

After his return to Ireland, he was sent at six years old to 
the school at Kilkenny, from whence at fourteen he was 
admitted into the university of Dublin, a pensioner, on the 
24th April, 1682; where, by the ill-treatment of his nearest 
relations, 2 he was so discouraged and sunk in his spirits that 
he too much neglected his academic studies; 3 for some 
parts of which he had no great relish by nature, and turned 
himself to reading history and poetry: so that when the time 
came for taking his degree of bachelor of arts, although he 
had lived with great regularity, and due observance of the 
statutes, he was stopped of his degree for dullness and in- 
sufficiency; and at last hardly admitted in a manner, little 

1 “ Three ” is in both MSS., and so printed by Mr. Deane Swift ; but 
Hawkesworth changed it to five, and Scott copied him. Swift first had 
written ‘ e two ” years, for which he substituted “almost three,” after- 
wards erasing “almost.” [John Forster.] 

3 Deane Swift has a note exculpating his father Godwin Swift from 
the aspersion here cast on him. He says that Godwin Swift’s pecuniary 
condition had become straitened, and that he could not afford to assist 
his nephew at the university, [T. S.] 

a His neglect of these studies has also been made a reason for his in- 
dulgence in some unseemly ways in Dublin life. Dr, Barrett attempts 
to father on Swift the silly “ Tripos ” twaddle probably from the pen of 
a fellow-student named Jones* Forster says of the piece that it is “an 

nvtracrp- v nn rnAmcifw mil if hie FT K 1 
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to his credit, which is called in that college speciali gratia 
on the 15th February, 1685, with four more on the same 
footing: and this discreditable mark, as I am told, stands 
upon record in their college registry. 1 

The troubles then breaking out, he went to his mother, 
who lived in Leicester; and after continuing there some 
months, he was received by Sir William Temple, 2 whose 
father had been a great friend to the family, and who was 
now retired to his house called Moor Park, near Farnham, 
in Surrey ; where he continued for about two years. For he 
happened before twenty years old, by a surfeit of fruit, to 
contract a giddiness and coldness of stomach, that almost 
brought him to his grave; and this disorder pursued him 
with intermissions of two or three years to the end of his life. 
Upon this occasion he returned to Ireland, in 1690, by ad- 
vice of physicians, who weakly imagined that his native air 
might be of some use to recover his health : but growing 
worse, he soon went back to Sir William Temple; with 
whom growing into some confidence, he was often trusted 
with matters of great importance. 

King William had a high esteem for Sir William Temple, 
by a long acquaintance, while that gentleman was ambassador 
and mediator of a general peace at Nimeguen. The King, 
soon after his expedition to England, visited his old friend 
often at Sheen, and took his advice in affairs of greatest 
consequence. But Sir William Temple, weary of living so 

1 The certificate of Swift’s degree contains no reference to the manner 
of his obtaining it. It runs as follows in the testimonium sent to Oxford : 
“ Omnibus quorum interest salutem. Nos prsepositus sociique seniores 
Collegii Sacrosanctae et Individual Trinitatis juxta Dublin, testamur 
Jonathan Swift, die decimo quinto Februarii 1685, gradum bacca- 
laureatus in artibus suscepisse, pnestito prius hdelitatis erga regiam 
majestatem juramento. Quod de predicto testimonium, subscripts singul- 
orum nominibus, et collegii sigillo quo in hisce utimur, confirmandum 
citravimus. Datum die tertio Maii 1692. 

“Robert Huntington, Pr^ejpos. L.S. 

“ St. George Ashe, 

“ Richard Reader. 

“George Brown. 

“Benjamin Scroggs/’ 

The words “ speciali gratia ” are, however, used in the Dublin “Cata- 
logue of Graduates/’ [T. S.] 

1 See note. vol. i. on. 212 et sea. fT. S.l 
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near London, and resolving to retire to a more private 
scene, bought an estate near Farnham in Surrey, of about 
^xoo a year, where Mr. Swift accompanied him. 

About that time a bill was brought into the House of 
Commons for triennial parliaments; against which the King, 
who was a stranger to our constitution, was very averse, by 
the advice of some weak people, who persuaded the Earl of 
Portland that King Charles the First lost his crown and life 
by consenting to pass such a bill. The Earl, who was a 
weak man, came down to Moor Park by his Majesty’s orders 
to have Sir William Temple’s advice, who said much to show 
him the mistake. But he continued still to advise the King 
against passing the bill. W hereupon Mr. Swift was sent to 
Kensington with the whole account of the matter in writing 
to convince the King and the Earl how ill they were in- 
formed, He told the Earl, to whom he was referred by his 
Majesty (and gave it in writing), that the ruin of King 
Charles the First was not owing to his passing the triennial 
bill, which did not hinder him from dissolving any parlia- 
ment, but to the passing of another bill, which put it out of 
his power to dissolve the parliament then in being, without 
the consent of the house. Mr. Swift, who was well versed in 
English history, although he was under twenty-one years 
old , 1 gave the King a short account of the matter, but a 
more large one to the Earl of Portland; but all in vain. For 
the King by ill advisers was prevailed upon to refuse passing 
the bilk This was the first time that Mr. Swift had ever any 
converse with courts, and he told his friends it was the first 
incident that helped to cure him of vanity. 

The consequence of this wrong step in his Majesty was 
very unhappy; for it put that prince under a necessity of in- 
troducing those people called Whigs into power and employ- 
ments, in order to pacify them. For, although it be held a 
part of the King’s prerogative to refuse passing a bill, yet 
the learned in the law think otherwise, from that expression 
used at the Coronation, wherein the prince obligeth himself 
to consent to all laws, quas mdgus ekgerit. 

Mr. Swift having lived with Sir William Temple some 
time, and resolving to settle himself in some way of living, 

1 Swift was in his twenty *sixth year at the lime he speaks of [T, S.l 
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was inclined to take orders. But first commenced M.A. in 
Oxford as a student of Hart Hall on 5th July, 1692. How- 
ever, although his fortune was very small, he had a scruple 
of entering into the church merely for support, and Sir 
William, then being Master of the Bolls in Ireland, offered 
him an employ of about ^120 a year in that office; where- 
upon Mr. Swift told him, that since he had now an oppor- 
tunity of living without being driven into the church for a 
maintenance, he was resolved to go to Ireland, and take 
holy orders . 1 In the year 1 694 he was admitted into deacon’s 
and priest’s orders by Dr. William Moreton, 2 Bishop of Kil- 
dare, who ordained him priest at Christ Church the 13th 
January that year/ 5 He was recommended to the Lord 
Capell, then Lord Deputy, who gave him a prebend in the 
north worth about JQ100 a-year, called the Prebend of 
Kilroot in the Cathedral of Connor, of which growing weary 
in a few months he returned to England, resigned his living 
in favour of a friend, 1 who was reckoned a man of sense and 
piety, and was besides encumbered with a large family. 

! Up to the woid 44 orders ” Deane Swift prints the passage correctly. 
Scott makes nonsense of it by omitting everything from the word 
4 4 maintenance 55 to 44 he was recommended. ” 44 Works,” i, 51 1. [John 
Forster,] 

2 Forster points out that his orders were undoubtedly confened on 
Swift by ICing, then Bishop of Derry. The original parchments were in 
Forster’s possession, who bought them at Monck Mason’s sale. But 
Forster was mistaken. The signature 44 Guil Darensis” affixed to the 
letters of ordination, means William of Kildare, not William of Derry. 
[T. S.] 

** t*e, 9 1694-5. These tacts were inserted, according to Forster’s MS., 
by Dr. Lyon, with Swift’s knowledge, [T. S.j 

1 Deane Swift said that the resignation was given at the earnest 
solicitation of Sir William Temple. The living was that of Kilroot given 
him by Lord Capell, and it was there that he met his old college mate, 
Lucas Waring, with whose sister Swift had some love passages. Accord- 
ing to two letters extant, it appears that Swift made her a proposal of 
marriage, which she declined ; and later, when Swift was in England 
and Temple was dead, he declined a supposed desire on the lady’s part 
to obtain what she had previously refused. A Mr. Winder obtained the 
living of Kilroot, and Swift’s letters to that gentleman, as given by 
Forster for the first time, are most interesting in the matter of Miss 
Waring, and as an insight into S waft’s character. (See Forster’s 44 Life,” 
vol. i, pp. 80-84. ) Swift’s resignation was clearly not due to either of the 
reasons that have been assigned or suggested by writers. Sir Henry Craik 
makes this most evident in his note on p. 77 of his 44 Life.” vol. i. IT. S .1 
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After which he continued in Sir William Temple’s house till 
the death of that great man, who besides a legacy left him 
the care, and trust, and advantage of publishing his post- 
humous writings. 

Upon this event Mr. Swift removed to London, and ap- 
plied by petition to King William upon the claim of a 
promise his Majesty had made to Sir William Temple, that 
he would give Mr. Swift a prebend of Canterbury or West- 
minster. Col. Henry Sidney, lately created Earl of Romney, 1 
who professed much friendship for him, and was now in 
some credit at Court, on account of his early services to the 
King in Holland before the Revolution, for which be was 
made Master-General of the Ordnance, Constable of Dover 
Castle, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, and one of the 
Lords of the Council, promised to second Mr. Swift’s peti- 
tion, but 2 said not a word to the King. And Mr. Swift, 
having totally relied on this lord’s honour, and having neg- 
lected to use any other instrument of reminding his Majesty 
of the promise made to Sir William Temple, after long 
attendance in vain, thought it better to comply with an in- 
vitation, given him by the Earl of Berkeley, 3 to attend him to 
Ireland, as his chaplain and private secretary ; his lordship 
having been appointed one of the Lords Justices of that 
Kingdom, with the Duke of Bolton and the Earl of Galway 
on the 29th June, 1699. He attended his lordship, who 
landed near Waterford; and Mr. Swift acted as secretary 
the whole journey to Dublin. But another person 4 had so 

1 Henry Sidney (1641-1704) was the youngest son of the Earl of 
Leicester. He was created Earl of Romney in 1694. He was greatly in 
the favour of William III, and distinguished himself as a soldier and 
adviser to that monarch. Macky says he was “the great wheel on 
which the revolution rolled,” but Swift comments on this that “he had 
not a wheel to turn a mouse,” and, as for character, had none at all. 
This opinion no doubt was a prejudiced one, arising out of Sidney’s 
neglect to do what he had promised Swift, [T. S*] 

2 “As he was an old, vicious, illiterate rake, without any sense of 
truth or honour,” inserted by Swift, and erased. They are retained by 
Deane Swift. [John Forster.] 

3 Swift’s early patron, for whose wife he wrote the “ Meditation on a 
Broomstick.” His daughter, Lady Betty Germaine, was one of Swift’s 
most intimate friends. [T. S»] 

4 This person prevented Swift being recommended for the Deanery 
of Derry, for a bribe of a thousand pounds. [T. S.] 
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far insinuated himself into the Earl’s favour, by telling him 
that the post of secretary was not proper for a clergyman, 
nor would be of any advantage to one who aimed only at 
church preferments, that his lordship after a poor apology 
gave that office to the other. 

In some months the Deanery of Derry fell vacant; and 
it was the Earl of Berkeley’s turn to dispose of it. Yet things 
were so ordered that the secretary having received a bribe, 
the Deanery was disposed of to another, and Mr. Swift was 
put off with some other church livings not worth above a 
third part of that rich Deanery; and at this present time, 
not a sixth : namely, the Rectory of Agher, and the Vicarage 
of Laracor and Rathbeggan in the Diocese of Meath; for 
which his letters patent bear date the 24th February follow- 
ing. The excuse pretended was his being too young, 
although he were then thirty years old. 

The 1 next year, in 1700, his grace Narcissus, Lord Arch- 
bishop of Dublin, 2 was pleased to confer upon Mr. Swift the 
Prebend of Dunlavan in the Cathedral of St. Patrick’s, by 
an instrument of institution and collation dated the 28th of 
September, And on the 2 2nd of October after, he took his 
seat in the Chapter. 

From this time he continued in Ireland, and on the 16th 
of February, 1701, he took his degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in the University of Dublin. After which he went to Eng- 
land about the beginning of April, and spent near a year 
there. 

He appeared at the Dean’s visitation on the nth of 
January, 1702; at a chapter held the 15th of April, and at 
the visitation on the 10th of January, 1703. He attended a 
a chapter on the 9th of August, and the visitation of 8th of 
January, 1704. He was at two chapters held the 2nd of 
February and the 2nd of March following, and at the visita- 
tion the 7th of January, 1705. Also in April, August, and 
January, 1706, and in April, June, July, and August, 1707. 
Set sail for England 28th of November, 1707; landed at 
Darpool; next day rode to Parkgate ; and so went to 
Leicester first. 

1 From here to the end is inserted in the manuscript used by John 
Forster. [T. S,] 

2 Afterwards Archbishou of Armagh. fT. S.l 
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He was excused at the visitation in 1707 and 1708; and 
on the 9th of January, 1709, expected at the visitation, but 
did not come. He spent 1708 in England, and set sail from 
Darpool for Ireland 29th of June, 1709, and landed at Rings- 
end next day, and went straight to Laracor. Was often 
giddy and had fits this year. 

He attended a chapter held the 15th February, 1709; also 
at a chapter 29th July and nth August, 1710. Excused at 
the visitation 8th of January, 1710. He was not in Ireland 
after this till his instalment as Dean on the 13th of June, 
1713. On the 27th of August he nominated Dr. Edward 
Synge 1 to act in his absence as sub-dean; and came no 
more to Ireland until after the Queen’s death. He set out 
to Ireland from Letcomb in Berkshire August the 16th, 
1714; landed in Dublin the 24th of the same month; and 
held a chapter on the 15th of September, 1714. 


1 Afterwards Archbishop of Tuam. [T. S.] 



A DECREE FOR CONCLUDING THE 
TREATY BETWEEN DR. SWIFT 
AND AIRS. LONG. 1709. 1 

W HEREAS it hath been signified to us, that there is 
now a treaty of acquaintance on foot, between Dr. 
Swift of Leicester Fields, on the one part, and Mrs. Long 

1 Swift was very paitial to the society of vvonu-n, especially beautiful 
women. His intercourse with them seems to have been of mutual 
delight in each other’s society. Mis. Anne Long, whose acquaintance 
Swift made at Mrs. Vanhomiigh’s house, was both beautiful and accom- 
plished. She was sister to Sir James Long of Dray cot, Wiltshire, and 
moved in the best circles in London. Partly in fun, Swift used to ask 
of those ladies who sought his acquaintance, certain advances which he 
humorously embodies in the present piece. Swift himself, in a letter tc 
the clergyman at Lynn, Norfolk, wiitten after Mrs. Long’s death, tells 
how she came to suffer straitened circumstances and was compelled tc 
retire from London. He was, evidently, very fond of her and held her 
in high esteem, as both this letter and the reference made to her in the 
“Journal to Stella,” fully show. I quote the letter in full (Nichols’s 
edition of Swift, vol. xix, pp. 17-18); 

“London, Dec. 26, 1711. 

“Sir, 

“That you may not be surprised with a letter utterly unknown 
to you, I will tell you the occasion of it. The lady who lived two years 
in your neighbourhood, and whom you was so kind to visit under the 
name of Mrs. Smyth, was Mrs. Anne Long, sister to Sir James Long, 
and niece of Colonel Strange ways: she was of as good a private family 
as most in England, and had every valuable quality of body and mind 
that could make a lady loved and esteemed. Accordingly she was 
always valued here above most of her sex, and by most distinguished 
persons* But, by the unkindness of her friends, and the generosity of 
her own nature, and depending upon the death of a very old grand- 
mother, which did not happen till it was too late, contracted some 
debts that made her uneasy here, and in order to clear them was con- 
tent to retire unknown to your town, where I feai her death has been 
hastened by melancholy, and perhaps the want of such assistance as 
she might have found here. I thought fit to signify this to you, partly 
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of Albemarle Street, on the other part: And whereas the 
said Dr. Swift, upon the score of his merit and extraordinary 

to let you know how valuable a person you have lost, but chiefly to 
desire that you will please to bury her in some part of your church near 
a wall where a plain marble stone may be fixed, as a poor monument 
for one who deserved so well, and which, if God sends me life, I hope 
one day to place there, if no other of her friends will think fit to do it. 
I had the honour of an intimate acquaintance with her, and was never 
so sensibly touched with any one's death as with hers. Neither did I 
ever know a person of either sex with more virtues, or fewer infirmities; 
the only one she had, which was the neglect of her own affairs, arising 
wholly from the goodness of her temper. I write not this to you at all 
as a secret, but am content your town should know what an excellent 
person they have had among them. If you visited her any short time 
before her death, or knew any particulars about it, or of the state of 
her mind, or the nature of her disease, I beg you will be so obliging to 
inform me ; for the letter we have seen from her poor maid is so imper- 
fect, by her grief for the death of so good a lady, that it only tells the 
time of her death ; and your letter may, if you please, be directed to 
Dr. Swift, and put under a cover, which cover may be directed to 
Erasmus Lewis, Esq., at the Earl of Dartmouth’s office, at Whitehall. 
I hope you will forgive this trouble for the occasion of it, and give some 
allowances to so great a loss, not only to me, but to all who have any 
regard for every perfection that human nature can possess; and if any 
way I can serve or oblige you, I shall be glad of an opportunity of 
obeying your commands. I am, &c. , 

“Jon. Swift” 

Swift received the news of her death on Christmas Day, 1711, and it 
affected him greatly, as may be seen by a reference to the “ Journal to 
Stella,” under that date (see vol. ii of present edition), and also by the 
following Memorandum in Swift’s private expenses book for 1711-12: 

“ Decb. 22. 17x1. 

“On Saturday at 4 in the morn, dyed Mrs. Ann Long at Lynn in 
Norfolk, where she had retired about 2 years before, and lived under 
the name of Smyth, The news of ii came to Town on Monday night 
following, w ch was Xmas Eve, and I heard it on Xmas Day at noon, 
w cU was Tuesday. She was the most beautifull person of the age she 
lived in, of great hon r and virtue, infinite sweetness and generosity of 
temper, and true good sense. 

“J. Swift.” 

Mrs. Long’s last letter to Swift is dated November 18th, 17x1, and is 
given by Scott (vol. xv, p. 496). Deane Swift says this letter was 
written five weeks before she died. 

The present text of this “ Decree ” is taken from “ Letters, Poems, 
and Tales , . . Mrs. Anne Long,” (published by E, Curll in 1718,) 
where ii first appeared. 

rr c 1 
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qualities, doth claim the sole and undoubted right, that all 
persons whatsoever shall make such advances to him as he 
pleases to 1 demand, any law, claim, custom, privilege of 
sex, beauty, fortune, or quality, to the contrary notwith- 
standing: 

And whereas the said Mrs. Long, humbly acknowledging 
and allowing the right of the said doctor, doth yet insist 
upon certain privileges and exceptions, as a Lady of the 
Toast , 2 which privileges, she doth allege, are excepted out 
of the doctor’s general claim, and which she cannot betray 
without injuring the whole body whereof she is a member ; 
by which impediment, the said treaty is not yet brought 

1 Writing to Miss Iloadly (the daughtei of the Archbishop of Dublin) 
under date “June 4, 1734,” Swift say* : “When I lived in England, 
once every year I issued out an edict, commanding that all ladies of 
wit, sense, merit, and quality, who had an ambition to be acquainted 
with me, should make the first advances at their peril; which edict, 
you may believe, was universally obeyed. When (much against my will) 

I came to live in this kingdom [Ireland], I published the same edict; 
only, the harvest heie being not altogether so plentiful, I confined 
myself to a smaller compass. This made me often wonder how you 
came so long to neglect your duty. ...” [T. S.] 

“ The Kit-cat Club, which combined the most distinguished membeis 
of the Whig parly, had a regular list of toasts, comprehending the 
names of the most fashionable and beautiful women, who weie supposed 
favourable to their political opinions. Halifax, Garth, and other wits 
of the convivial association, combined to give honour and distinction 
to the selected fair ones, by writing a few lines in praise of each, which 
were engraved upon the glass specially consecrated to her health. Those 
in favour of Mrs. Long were written by the Earl of Wharton : 

fi< Fill the glass; let the hautboys sound, 

Whilst blight Longy’s health goes round ; 

With eternal beauty blest, 

Ever blooming, still the best; 

Drink your glass, and think the rest.” 

Hence Mrs. Long’s claim to dignity, piivilege, and exceptions, as a 
Lady of the Toast. [S.] 

The Kit-Cat Club first held its meetings in Shire Lane, later called 
Lower Serle’s Place, Addison, Steele, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Walpole, 
Pulteney, Main waring, were among the members. In later days its 
meetings were at Tonson’s villa at Bam Elms, near Putney, which 
contained forty-three portraits painted by Sir Godfrey Kneller, in three- 
quarter size, to fit the walls of the house. Hence the name kit-cat pic- 
tures. The name of the club is said to have been derived from Chris- 
topher Cat, the pastrycook who served it with mutinn-Tws FT Q 1 
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to a conclusion; to the great grievance and damage of Mrs. 
Vanhomrigh, and her fair daughter Hessy : 1 

And whereas the decision of this weighty cause is referred 
to us, in our judicial capacity, We, out of our tender regard to 
truth and justice, having heard and duly considered the 
allegations of both parties, do declare, adjudge, decree, and 
determine, That the said Mrs. Long, notwithstanding any 
privileges she may claim as aforesaid, as a Lady of the 
Toast, shall, without essoin or demur, in two hours after 
the publishing of this our decree, make all advances to the 
said doctor, that he shall demand; and that the said ad- 
vances shall not be made to the said doctor, as un Jwmme 
sans consequence , but purely upon account of his great 
merit. 

And we do hereby strictly forbid the said Mrs. Van- 
homrigh, and her fair daughter Hessy, to aid, abet, comfort, 
or encourage her, the said Mrs. Long, in her disobedience 
for the future. And, in consideration of the said Mrs, Long’s 
being a Toast, we think it just and reasonable, that the said 
doctor should permit her, in all companies, to give herself 
the reputation of being one of his acquaintance ; 2 which no 
other lady shall presume to do, upon any pretence whatso- 
ever, without his especial leave and licence first had and 
obtained. 

By especial command, 

G. Vanhomrigh . 3 

1 Hester Vanhomrigh, the “ Vanessa’’ of the pathetic story, and the 
heroine of Swift’s poem, “Cadenus and Vanessa. 55 [T. S.] 

* In the course of his “Journal,” Swift expresses himself very wrath - 
fully against those who took the freedom of claiming his acquaintance 
on slight grounds, particularly against the Countess of Bellamont, and 
an old crooked Scotch lady of quality. [S.] 

3 Mrs. Vanhomrigh, Hester’s mother. She was the widow of Bar- 
tholomew Vanhomrigh who was made a commissioner of the revenue, 
and became Lord Mayor of Dublin in 1697. He died in 1703. Mrs, 
Vanhomrigh died in London in 1714. [T. S.] 



SWIFT’S ACCOUNT OF HIS MOTHER’S 
DEATH . 1 


M EM. On Wednesday, between seven and eight in the 
evening, May io, 1710, 1 received a letter in my 
chamber at Laracor, (Mr. Percival and John Beaumont 
being by,) from Mrs. Fenton, dated May 9th, with one en- 
closed, sent from Mrs. Worrall at Leicester to Mrs. Fenton, 
giving an account, that my dear mother, Mrs. Abigail Swift, 
died that morning, Monday, April 24, 1710, about ten 
o’clock, after a long sickness, being ill all winter, and lame, 
and extremely ill a month or six weeks before her death. I 
have now lost my barrier between me and death; God grant 
I may live to be as well prepared for it, as I confidently 
believe her to have been! If the way to Heaven be through 
piety, truth, justice, and charity, she is there. [J. S.] 

1 Nichols says that this Memorandum is copied fiom Swift's yearly 
account-book on the page which includes his expenses at Laracor for 
the month of May, 1710. (“Swift’s Works,” xix, 12-13, edition of 
1801.) The leaf is missing from the account-book in the Forster collec- 
tion. [T. S.J 



THE HUMBLE PETITION OF JONATHAN SWIFT, 
B.D., AND DEAN OF THE CATHEDRAL OF 
ST. PATRICK’S, DUBLIN . 1 

se Most humbly sheweth, 

T HAT your petitioner is advised by his physicians, on 
account of his health, to go often on horseback; and 
there being no place, in winter, so convenient for riding, 
as the strand toward Howth, your petitioner takes all oppor- 
tunities that his business or the weather will permit, to take 
that road: That in the last Session of Parliament, in the 
midst of winter, as your petitioner was returning from Howth 
with his two servants, one before, and the other behind him, 

1 The fall of the Harley Administration; the flight of Ormond and 
Bolingbroke ; the imprisonment of Oxford, Wyndham, and others ; and 
the reputation which all these obtained for Jacobitism, roused the Pro- 
testants of Ireland, in particular, against any one professing adhesion to 
the Stuart cause. They had had quite a dose of what that meant in 
James IPs reign. Swift, as a Tory and well-known as the friend of the 
outlawed and imprisoned members of the late ministry, as well as their 
literary henchman, found himself involved in the general condemnation. 
The correspondence between Swift and Knightley Chetwode shows that 
the former had even more than fear for a possible government action. 
But if the government took no notice of him, the same may not be said 
of the citizens of Dublin. Many were the libels printed about him, and 
many the insults thrown at him in his walks abroad on the streets. The 
cause for the Petition here printed is to be found in this new condition 
in which he found himself on his return to Ireland in 1714. “ I find 
nothing cold here, 55 he wrote to Chetwode, “but the reception of my 
friends,” His enemies treated him to warmer greetings, and produced 
the petition here printed, 

Nichols says: “The title of it is, ‘ The Dean of St. Patrick’s Petition 
to the House of Lords against Lord Blaney : 5 and on the inside, Ho 
the Right Honourable the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, in Parliament 
assembled. 5 ” [T. S.] 
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he was pursued by two gentlemen in a chaise, drawn by two 
high-mettled horses, in so violent a manner, that his servant, 
who rode behind him, was forced to give way, with the 
utmost peril of his life ; whereupon your petitioner made 
what speed he could, riding to the right and left above fifty 
yards to the full extent of the said road; but the two gentle- 
men driving a light chaise, drawn by fleet horses, and intent 
upon mischief, turned faster than your petitioner, endeavour- 
ing to overthrow him ; That by great accident your petitioner 
got safe to the side of a ditch, where the chaise could not 
safely pursue ; and the two gentlemen stopping their career, 
your petitioner mildly expostulated with them; whereupon 
one of the gentlemen said, fi Damn you, is not the road as free 
for us as for you?’ and calling to his servant t who rode behind 
him, said, 4 Tom (or some such name) is the pistol loaden 
with ball? ’ To which the servant answered, £ Yes, my lord/ 
and gave him the pistol. Your petitioner after said to the 
gentleman, 4 Pray, Sir, do not shoot, for my horse is apt to 
start, by which my life may be endangered . 5 The chaise went 
forward, and your petitioner took the opportunity to stay 
behind. Your petitioner is informed, that the person who 
spoke the words above-mentioned, is of your lordships 7 
house, under the style and title of Lord Blayney ; whom your 
petitioner remembers to have introduced to Mr. Secretary 
Addison, in the Earl of Wharton’s government, and to have 
done him other good offices at that time, because he was 
represented as a young man of some hopes, and a broken 
fortune: That the said Lord Blayney, as your petitioner is 
informed, is now in Dublin, and sometimes attends your 
lordships 7 house. And your petitioner’s health still requiring 
that he should ride, and being confined in winter to go on 
the same strand, he is forced to inquire from every one he 
meets, whether the said lord be on the same strand; and to 
order his servants to carry arms to defend him against the 
like, or a worse insult, from the said lord, for the conse- 
quences of which your petitioner cannot answer. 

“Your petitioner is informed by his learned counsel, that 
there is no law now in being, which can justify the said lord, 
under colour of his peerage, to assault any of his Majesty’s 
subjects on the king’s highway, and put them in fear of 
their lives, without Drovocation. wBiVE 
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that by only happening to ride before the said lord, he could 
not possibly give. 

“Your petitioner, therefore, doth humbly implore your 
lordships, in your great prudence and justice, to provide 
that he may be permitted to ride with safety on the said 
strand, or any other of the King’s highways, for the recovery 
of bis health, so long as he shall demean himself in a peace- 
able manner, without being put into continual fears of his 
life, by the force and arms of the said Lord Blayney.” 



THE HOLYHEAD JOURNAL, 1727. 

Twelve years passed since Swift’s somewhat hurried flight from London 
to Letcombe and thence to Dublin, before he revisited the scenes of his 
fame and power as an “ Examiner ” and the upholder of the ministry of 
a Queen, In that time his name had become even more famous and 
powerful, though not in the land where his ambition had lain. The 
“ Examiner ” had become the “Drapiei,” and the humble petitioner 
for the clergy’s rights had changed into the mighty Dean of St. Patrick’s 
—Ireland’s Liberator. The friends in London of the earlier years were 
some of them either dead or in exile. Oxford and Prior and Parnell 
were no more, and Atterbury was nuising his anger in a foreign land 
against his country which had “ exchanged ” him for an equally guilty 
Bolingbroke. There still remained the life-long friend, Pope, the wise 
and witty Aibulhnot, the bright and careless Gay, and the many less 
gifted acquaintances of the earlier decade. These had begged Swift to 
come and visit them, and share in the hospitality which their success 
could easily afford. He had, from time to time, either declined or put 
them off. He was still on the black list of the Court party, and dared 
not endanger his liberty. At least, that was in his mind. But in 1726 
he had several good reasons for leaving Dublin and visiting London, 
chief among which was the arrangement for the publication of u Gulliver’s 
Travels.” Therefore, in the spring of that year, he was once more in the 
English capital lie left Dublin ill at ease at the condition of Esther 
Johnson, whose illness troubled him during the whole of the period of 
his absence, and though all his friends welcomed him heartily, yet his 
visit was not a happy one, mainly on account of this anxiety and his 
own sickness. During his stay an attempt was made to bring him and 
Walpole to an understanding, but it failed, lie remained however long 
enough to be in London at the King’s death, and to pay his respects to 
the new King and Queen. Then with a farewell visit to Pope at Twick- 
enham he left in September for Ireland, filled, no doubt, with bitterness 
at the political party in power, and horribly anxious about the condition 
of Stella. He made the journey to Dublin by way of Holyhead ; but on 
arriving there he found he was delayed by bad weather and compelled 
to remain for a week before he could set sail During this enforced stay 
he kept a journal, more for the sake of passing the time away than for 
any other purpose. This journal is curiously interesting as affording^an 
insight into Swift’s temperament, his methods of living, and his affection 
for Esther Johnsbn. He is altogether wretched and hardly knows what 
to do with himself. He seems as if afraid to think seriously, and he jots 
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down the minutest hides just for the sake of killing time. Nothing goes 
right, and his temper will not permit him to make the best of the people 
about him or the circumstances in which he finds himself, lie J d rather 
spend an hour brushing his cassock than talking to the young man who 
evidently desires his companionship. He's not pleased that he’s not 
made much of, although Wat has told who he is. The chicken is raw, 
the mutton is tough, the wine is sour, the captain of the boat is a liar, 
Wat is indifferent and forgetful, the vicar is to be avoided, the women 
are dirty, the weather is unbearable— indeed, everything is out of 
joint. And to crown all, his dear friend is ill, perhaps dying. The one 
thing he 's in a moot! to do is to rail at Ireland and the people who are 
governing her, as well as the fools there who are willing to sell them- 
selves for nothing and be governed. This lie does, and even his bad 
temper cannot affect either his irony or his facility for ihyming. We are 
ically glad when he finally does set sail. 

The note-book in which Swift wrote was first brought to public notice 
by Mr. John Forster in the preface to the only published volume of his 
c< Life of Swift.’ 5 It was procured for him, he theie said, by his friend 
the Rev. Dr. Todd. How it came into Dr. Todd’s possession, he does 
not state ; but the volume is now in the Forstei Collection at the South 
Kensington Museum. On the inside of the cover of the book is written 
the following characteiistic note : 

4 4 This Book I Stole from the Right Hon rW ° George Dodington, Esq r , 
one of the Lords of the Treasury, June, 1727. But the Scribblings aie 
all my own,” 

A later addition says; “This Book was all wrote by Dean Swift, & 
was Worral’s.” 

The contents of the volume were first published in ** The Gentleman’s 
Magazine,” in June, 1SS2, edited by Mr. J. Churton Collins. They were 
included later, by Sir Henry Craik, in an appendix to his “Life of 
Swift.” The present text is that of the original manuscript. 

[T. S.] 
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“ Holy head, 

“Scptr. 25, 1727. 


“ Lo here I sit at holy head, 

With muddy ale and mouldy bread : 
X ? m fasnd [qy.j both by wind and tide, 
I see the ship at anchor ride. 

All Christian vittals stink of fish, 

I 5 m where my enemy es would wish. 
Convict of lyes is every Sign, 

The Inn has not one drop of wine. 
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The Captain swears the sea too rough, 
He has not passengeis enough. 

And thus the Dean is foic’d to stay 
Till others come to help the pay. 

In Dublin they ’cl be glad to see 
A packet though it brings in me. 

They cannot say the winds are cross : 
Your Politicians at a loss 
For want of matter swears and frefcts — 
Are forced to read the old Gazettes. 

I never was in hast before 
To reach that slavish hatefull shore. 
Before, I always found the wind 
To me was most malicious kind, 

But now the danger of a friend. 

On whom my fears and hopes depend, 
Absent bom whom all Clymes aie curst, 
With whom I’m happy in the worst, 
With rage impatient makes me wait 
A passage to the land I hate. 

Else, rather on this bleaky shore, 

Where loudest winds incessant roar, 
Wheie neither heib nor tree will thiive, 
Where natuic hardly seems alive, 

I ’d go in freedom to my grave 
Than Rule yon Isle, and be a Slave. 


Ireland. 

Remove me from this land of slaves, 
Where all are fools, and all are knaves ; 
Where every knave & fool is bought, 

Yet kindly sells himself for nought ; 
Where Whig and Tory fiercely tight 
Who } s in the wrong, who in the right. 
And, when their country lyse at stake. 
They only fight for fighting sake. 

While English sharpers take the pay, 
And then stand by to see fair play. 

Mean time the whig is always winner, 
And for his courage gets — a dinner. 

His Excellency, too, perhaps 

Spits in his mouth and stroaks his Chaps. 

The humble whelp gives ev’ry vote — 

To put the question strains his throat. 
His Excellency’s condescension 
Will serve instead of place or pension. 
When to the window he's trepan'd — 
When my L d shakes him by the hand. 
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Or, in the presence of beholder*. 

His arms upon the booby’s shoulders - - 
You quickly see the gudgeon bite, 
lie tells his brother fools at night 
How well the Governor's inclined- - 
So just, so gentle, and so kind. 

He heard I kept a pack of hounds, 

And long’d to hunt upon my grounds, 
He s cJ oui Ladyes weie so fair, 

The coiut had nothing to compair; 

Rut that indeed which pleas’d me most. 
He calld my Do! a perfect toast. 

He whisp’d publick things at Iasi, 

Askt me how our elections past. 

Some augmentation, S r , you know. 
Would make at least a handsom show. 
New Kings a compliment expect; 

1 shall not offer to direct. 

There are some prating folks in town, 
Rut, S r , we must support the Crown. 
Our Letters say a Jesuit boasts 
Of some Invasion on your coasts. 

The King is ready, when you will, 

To pass another Pop-ry bill; 

And for dissenters, he intends 
To use them as his truest friends. 


I think they justly ought to share 
In all employ we can spare. 

Next, for encouragem 1 of spinning, 

A duty might be layd on linnen. 

An act for laying down the Plough- - 
England will send you corn enough ; 

Anoth r act that absentees 
For licences shall pay no fees. 

If England’s friendship you would keep, 

Feed nothing in your lands but Sheep; 

But make an act, secure and full, 

To hang up all who smuggle wool. 

And then he kindly give me hints 
That all our wives should go in chin is. 

To morrow I shall tell you more, 

For I’m to dine with him at four. 

This was the Speech, and here’s l he jest— 
His arguments convinc’t the rest. 

Away he runs, with zealous hotness, 
Exceeding all the fools of Totness, 

To move that all the nation round 
Should pay a guinnea in the pound ; 
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Yet should this Blockead beg a Place, 
Either from Excellence or grace, 

’Tis pre-engged, and in his room 
Townshend's cast Page or Walpole's groom. 


On Lo Carteret’s Arms given, as the custom is, at every 
Inn where the Lu Lt dines or lyes, with all the bills 
in a long Parchment. 

’Tis fourty to one, 

When Carteret is gone, 

These praises we blot out ; 

The truth will be got out, 

And then we’ll be smart on 
His L^ship as Wharton ; 

Or Shrewsbury’s Duke, 

With many rebuke ; 

Or Bolton the wise, 

With his Spanish flyes; 

Or Grafton the deep, 

Either drunk or asleep. 

These Titles and Arms 
Will then lose their charms, 

If somebody’s grace 
Should come in Ms place. 

And thus it goes round — 

We praise and confound. 

They can do no good, 

Nor would if they could. 

To injure the Nation 
Is recommendation ; 

And why should they save her 
By losing their favor? 

Poor kingdom, thou wouldst be that Govemour’s debtor, 

Who kindly would leave thee no worse nor no better.” 

I do here give notice to posterity, that having been the 
author of severall writings, both in prose and verse, which 
have passed with good Success, it hath drawn upon me the 
censure of innumerable attempters and imitaterers and cei> 
surers, many of whose names I know, but shall in this be 
wiser than Virgil and Horace, by not delivering their names 
down to future ages ; and at the same time disappoint that 
tribe of writers whose chief end next to that of getting 
bread, was an ambition of having their names upon record, 
by answering or retorting their Scurrility es ; and would sliiy 
have made use of my resentment to let the future world 
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know that there were such Persons now in being. I do 
therefore charge my Successors in fame, by virtue of being 
an antient 200 years hence, to follow the same method. 
Dennis, Blackmore, Bentley, and several! others, will reap 
great advantage by those who have not observed my rule. 
And heaven forgive Mr. Pope, who hath so grievously 
transgressed it, by transmitting so many names of forgotten 
memory, full at length, to be known by Readers in Succeed- 
ing times, who perhaps may be seduced to Duck lane and 
Grubstrect, and there find some of the very Treatises he 
mentions in his Satyrc. I heartily applaud my own in- 
nocency and prudence upon this occasion, who never named 
above 6 authors of remarkable worthlessness, let the Fame 
of the rest be upon Mr. Pope and his Children. Mr. Gay, 
although more sparingly, hath gone upon the same mistake. 


THE JOURNAL. 

Friday, at 11 in the morning I left Chester. It was Sept. 
22 d , I727. 

I bated at a blind ale-house 7 miles from Chest 1 *. I 
thence rode to Ridland, in all 22 miles. I lay there, had 
bad meat, and tolerable wine. I left Ridland a quarter 
after 4 morn, on Saturday, slept on Penmenmawr, examined 
about my sign verses: the Inn is to be on Pother side, 
therefore the verses to be changed. I baited at Conway, the 
Guide going to anoth r Inn, the Maid of the old Inn saw 
me in the Street, and said that was my House, she knew me; 
there I dined and send for Ned Holland, a squire famous 
for being mentioned in M v Lyndsay’s verses to Davy Morice. 
I there again saw Hook’s Tomb, who was the 41st Child of 
his Mother, and had himself 2 7 Children ; he dyed about 
1638. There is a nota bene that one of his posterity new 
furbishd up the Inscription. I had read in A.Bp Williams 
Life that he was buryed in an obscure Church in North 
Wales, ' I enquired, and heard it was at — — Church, within 
a mile of Bangor, whither I was going: I went to the 
Church, the Guide grumbling; I saw the Tomb with his 
Statue kneeling (in marble). It began thus: [Hospes lege 
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et relege quod in hoc obscuro sacello non expectares. Hie 
jacet omnium Praesulum celeberrimus]. I came to Bangor, 
and crossed the Ferry a mile from it, where there is an Inn, 
which, if it be well kept, will break Bangor. -There I lay — 
it was 22 miles from Holyhead. I was on horseback at 4 in 
the morning, resolving to be at Church at Holyhead, but to 
shew Wat Owen Tudor’s Tomb at Pen many. We past 
the place (being a little out of the way) by the Guide’s 
knavery, who had no mind to stay. I was now so weary with 
riding, that I was forced to stop at Langueveny, 7 miles 
from the Ferry, and rest 2 hours. Then I went on very 
weary, but in a few miles more Watt’s Horse lost his two 
fore-shoes, so the Horse was forced to limp after us. The 
Guide was less concerned than I. In a few miles more, my 
Horse lost a fore-shoe, and could not go on the rocky ways. 
I walked above 2 miles to spare him. It was Sunday, and 
no Smith to be got. At last there was a Smith in the way ; 
we left the Guide to shoe the horses, and walked to a hedge 
Inn 3 miles from Holyhead. There 1 stayd an hour, with 
no ale to be drunk, a Boat offered, and I went by Sea and 
Sayl in it to Holyhead. The guide came about the same 
time. I dined with an old Inkeeper, Mrs. Welch, about 3, 
on a Loyn of mutton, very good, but the worst ale in the 
world, and no wine, for the day before I came here, a vast 
number went to Ireid after having drank out all the wine. 
There was Stale beer, and I tryed a receit of Oyster shells, 
which I got powderd on purpose; but it was good for 
nothing. I walked on the rocks in the evening, and then 
went to bed, and dreamt I had got 20 falls from my Horse. 

Monday, Sept 1 ’. 25. The Captain talks of sailing at 12. 
The talk goes off; the Wind is fair, but he says it is too 
fierce; I believe he wants more company. I had a raw 
chicken for dinner, and Brandy with water for my drink. I 
walkt morning and afternoon among the rocks. This even- 
ing Watt tells me that my Landlady whisperd him that the 
Grafton packet boat, just come in, had brought her 18 
bottles of Irish Claret. I secured one, and supped on part 
of a neat's tongue, which a friend at London had given Watt 
to put up for me— -and drank a pint of the wine, which was 
bad enough. Not a soul is yet come to Holyhead, except a 
young fellow who smiles when he meets me, and would fain 
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be my companion ; but it is not come to that yet. I writ 
abundance of verses this day; and severall usefull hints (tho J 
I say it), 1 went to bed at io, and dreamt abundence of 
nonsense. 

Tuesd. 26th. I am forced to wear a shirt 3 days; for fear 
of being lowsy. I was sparing of them all the way. It was a 
mercy there were 6 clean when I left London; otherwise 
Watt (whose blunders would bear an history) would have put 
them ail in the great Box of goods which goes by the Carrier 
to Chester, He brought but one cravat, and the reason he 
gave was because the rest were foul, and he thought he should 
not put foul linnen into the Portmanteau. For, he never 
dreamt it might be washed on the way. My shirts are all foul 
now, and by his reasoning, I fear he will leave them at Holy- 
head when we go. I got anoth r Loyn of mutton, but so 
tough I could not chew it, and drank my 2d pint of wine. I 
walked this morning a great way among the rocks, and to a 
hole in one of them from whence at certain periods the water 
spurted up severall foot high. It raind all night, and hath 
rained since dinner. But now the sun shines, and I will 
take my afternoons walk. It was fairer and milder weather 
than yesterday, yet the Captain never dreams of Sailing. To 
say the truth Michelmas is the worst season in the year. 
Is this strange stuff? Why, what would you have me do? I 
have writt verses, and put down hints till I am weary, I see 
no creature, I cannot read by candle-light. Sleeping will 
make me sick. I reckon my self fixed here: and. have a 
mind like Marechall Tallard to take a house and garden. 
I wish you a merry Christmas, and expect to see you by 
Candlemas. I have walked this evening again about 3 miles 
on the rocks; my giddyness, God be thanked, is almost gone, 
& my hearing continues ; I am now retired to my Chamber 
to scribble or sit hum-drum. The night is fair, and they 
pretend to have some hopes of going to-morrow. 

Sept 26th. Thoughts upon being confin’d at Holyhead. 
If this were to be my settlement, during life, I could courage 
my self a while by forming some conveniencyes to be easy; 
and should not be frighted either by the solitude, or the 
meaness of lodging, eating or drinking. I shall say nothing 
upon the suspense I am in about my dearest friend; be- 
cause that is a case extraordinary, and therefore by way of 
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amusem*, I will speak as if it were not in my thoughts, and 
only as a passenger who is in a scurvy unprovided comfort- 
less place without one companion, and who therefore wants 
to be at home, where he hath all conveniences there proper 
for a Gentleman of quality. 1 cannot read at night, and I 
have no books to read in the day. I have no subject in my 
head at present to write on. I dare not send my Linnen 
to be washed, for fear of being called away at half an hour’s 
warning, and then I must leav them behind me, which is a 
serious point; in the mean time I am in danger of being 
lowsy, which is a ticklish Point. I live at great expense, 
without one comfortable bit or sup. I am afraid of joyning 
with passengers for fear of getting acquaintance with Irish. 
The Days are short, and I have five hours at night to spend 
by my self before I go to bed. I should be glad to converse 
with Farmers or shopkeepers, but none of them speak Eng- 
lish. A Dog is better company than the Vicar, for I rememb 1 * 
him of old. What can I do but write every thing that comes 
into my head. Watt is a Booby of that Species which I dare 
not suffer to be familiar with me, for he would ramp on my 
shoulders in half an hour. But the worst part is my half 
hourly longing, and hopes and vain expectations of a wind ; 
so that I live in suspense, which is the worst circumstance of 
human nature. I am a little vicious [qy.] from two scurvy dis- 
orders, and if 1 should relapse, there is no a welch house 
curr, that would not have more care taken of him than I, and 
whose loss would not be more lamented. I confine my self 
to my narrow chamber in all unwalkable hours. The Master 
of the pacquet-boat, one Jones, hath not treated me with 
the least civility, altho* Watt gave him my name. In short 
I come from being used like an Emperor to be used worse 
than a Dog at Plolyhead. Yet my hat is worn to pieces by 
answering the civilityes of the poor inhabitants as they pass 
by. The women might be safe enough, who all wear hats yet 
never puli them off, if the dirty streets did not foul their 
petticoats by courtisying so low. Look you; be not im- 
patient, for I only wait till my watch marks 10, and then I 
will give you ease, and my self sleep, if I can. On my con- 
science you may know a Welch dog as well as a Welch man 
or w r oman by its peevish passionate way of barking. This 
paper shall serve to answer all your questions about my 
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journey; and 1 will have it printed to satisfy the Kingdom. 
Forsan et haec olim is a damned lye, for l shall always fret 
at the remembrance of this imprisonment. Pray pity poor 
Wat, for he is called dunce, puppy, and Lyar 500 times an 
hour, and yet he means not ill, for he means nothing. Oh 
for a dozen bottles of deanry wine and a slice of bread and 
butter. The wine you sent us yesterday is a little upon the 
sour. I wish you had chosen better. I am going to bed at 
ten o’clock, because I am weary of being up. 

Wednesday. Last night I dreamt that L d Bolingbroke and 
ML Pope were at ray Cathedrall in the Gallery, and that my 
L d was to preach. I could not find my Surplice ; the Church 
Servants were all out of the way; the Door was shut, f sent 
to my L tl to come into my Stall for more conveniency to get 
into the Pulpit. The Stall was all broken; the s d the Col- 
legians had done it. I squeezed among the Rabble, saw my 
L <! in the Pulpit. I thought his prayer was good, but I forget 
it. In his Sermon, I did not like his quoting Mr. Wycherlye 
by name, and his Play. This is all, and so I waked. To day 
we were certainly to sayl; the morning was calm. Wat and I 
walked up the monstrous mountain properly called Holy 
head or Sacrum promontorium by Ptolemy, 2 miles from 
this town. I took breath 59 times. I looked from the top 
to see the wicklow hills, but the day was too hazy, which I 
felt to my sorrow ; for returning, we were overtaken with a 
furious shower. I got in to a welch cabin, almost as bad as 
an Irish one. There was only an old welch woman sifting 
flour who understood no English, and a boy who fell a roar- 
ing for fear of me. Wat (otherwise called unfortunate Jack) 
ran home for my coat, but stay d so long; that I came home 
in worse rain without him, and he was so lucky to miss me, 
hut took care to carry the key of my room where a fire was 
ready for me. So I coold my heels in the Parlor till he 
came, but called for a glass of Brandy. I have been cook- 
ing my self dry, and am now in my night gown; and this 
moment comes a Letter to me from one Whelden who tells 
me he hears I am a lover of the Mathematicks, that he has 
found out the Longitude, shewn his discourse to DL Dobbs 
of y r Colledge, and sent Letters to all the Mathematicians in 
London 3 months ago, but received no answer; and desires 
I would read his discourse. I sent back his Letter with my 
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answer under it, too long to tell you, only I said I had too 
much of the Longitude already, by 2 Projectors, whom I en- 
couraged, one of which was a cheat and the other cut his 
own throat, and for himself I thought he had a mind to de- 
ceive others, or was deceived himself. And so I wait for 
dinner. I shall dine like a King all alone, as I have done 
these 6 days. As it happened, if I had gone strait from 
Chester to Parkgate, 8 miles, I should have been in Dublin 
on Sunday last. Now Mich’lmas approaches, the worst time 
in the year for the Sea, and this rain has made these parts 
unwalkable, so that I must either write or doze. Bite ; when 
we was in the welch cabin, I ordered Wat to take a cloath and 
wipe my wet gown and cassock — it happened to be a meal 
bag, and as my Gown dry’d, it was all dawbed with four 
well cemented with the rain. What do I, but see the Gown 
and cassock well dry’d in my room, and while Wat was at 
dinner, I was an hour rubbing the meal out of them, and 
did it excelF; He is just come up, and I have gravely bid 
him take them down to rub them, and I wait whether he will 
find out what I have been doing. The Rogue is come up in 
six minutes with my gown, and says there were but few spots 
(tho’ he saw a thousand at first), but neither wonders at it, 
nor seems to suspect me who labored like a horse to rub 
them out. The 3 Pacquet boats are now all on this side; 
and the weather grows worse, and so much rain that there 
is an end of my walking. I wish you would send me word 
how I shall dispose of my time. If the Vicar could but play 
at backgammon I were an Emperor; but I know him not. I 
am as insignificant here as parson Brooke is in Dublin ; by 
my conscience, I believe Caesar would be the same without 
his army at his back. Well ; the longer I stay here, the more 
you will murmur for want of packets. Whoever would wish 
to live long should live here, for a day is longer than a week, 
and if the weather be foul, as long as a fortnight. Yet here 
I could live with two or three friends, in a warm house, and 
good wine — much better than being a Slave in Ireld. But 
my misery is, that I am in the worst part of wales under the 
very worst circumstances; afraid of a relapse; in utmost soli- 
tude; impatient for the condition of our friend; not a soul 
to converse with, hindered from exercise by rain, cooped up 
in a room not half so large as one of the Deanry Closets. 
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My room smoaks into the bargain, and (he w’ther is too cold 
and moist to be without a lire. There is or should be a 
braver be here, “ When M r \ Welch's Chimney s nicks, Tis 
n sign she’ll keep her folks. But, when of smoak the room 
is clear, it is a sign we shan’t stay here.” All this is to di- 
vert thinking. Tell me, am not I in a comfortable way? 
The Yatcht is to be here for L d Carteret on the 14th of 
Octb 1 . I fancy he and I shall come over together. I have 
opened rny door to let in the wind that it may drive out the 
smoak. 1 asked the wind why is so cross, he assures me 
'tis not his fault, but his cursed master /Bolus's. Here is a 
young Jackenapes in the same Inn waiting for a wind, who 
would fain be my companion; and if I stay here much 
longer, I am afraid all my pride and grandeur will truckle 
to comply with him, especially if I finish these leaves that 
remain: but I will write close, and do as the Devil did 
at mass — pull the paper with my teeth to make it hold 
out. 

Thursday. 'Tis allowed that we learn patience by suffer- 
ing. I have now not spirits enough left me to fret. I was so 
cunning these 3 last days, that whenever I began to rage and 
storm at the weather, I took special care to turn my face 
towards Ireland, in hopes by my breath to push the wind 
forward. But now I give up. However, when, upon asking- 
how is the wind, the people answer, Full in y r teeth, I can- 
not help wishing a T were in theirs. Well, it is now 3 

afternoon. I have dined and invited the Master, the wind 
and tide serve, and I am just taking boat to go the Ship: 
so adieu till I see you at the Deanry. 

Friday, Mich’mas day. You will now know something of 
what it is to be at sea. We had not been half an hour in the 
ship till a fierce wind rose directly against us. We tryed a 
good while, but the storm still continued. So we turned 
back, and it was 8 at night, dark and rainy, before the 
ship got back, and at anchor. The other passengers went 
back in a boat to Holyhead, but to prevent accidents and 
broken shins 1 lay all night on board and came back this 
morning at 8: am now in my Chamber, where I must stay, 
and get in a new stock of patience. You all know well 
enough where I am, for I wrote thrice after your Letters 
that desired my coming over; the last was from Coventry, 
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19th instant, but I brought it with me to Chester, and 
saw it put into the Post, on Thursday 21st, and the next 
day followed it my self, but the Pacquet boat was gone be- 
fore I could get here, because I could not ride 70 miles a 
day. 



WILL OF JONATHAN SWIFT 1 

I N the name of God, Amen, I, Jonathan Swift, Doctor in 
Divinity, and Dean of the Cathedral Church of St Patrick, 
Dublin, being at this present of sound mind, although weak 
in body, do here make my last will and Testament, hereby 
revoking all my former wills. 

Imprimis , I bequeath my soul to God, (in humble hopes 
of his mercy through Jesus Christ,) and my body to the 
earth. And I desire that my body may be buried in the 
great aisle of the said cathedral, on the south side, under 
the pillar next to the monument of Primate Narcissus 
Marsh, three days after my decease, as privately as possible/ 

1 The <£ Copy of Dr. Swift’s Will” was published as a sixpenny 
pamphlet by Oldeastle in November, 1745, It was included in two 
editions of Swift s works in the following year— “ Miscellanies,” vol. xi 
(printed for C. Hitch, C. Davis, R. Dodsley, and M. Cooper), and 
“Works,” vol viii (Faulkner), the latter with several errors and 
omissions. The present text is taken from the London edition of 1746, 
compared with Hawkesworlh’s edition of 1755. The codicil is copied 
from Scott’s edition of 1814, where it first appeared, [T. S.] 

2 Swift’s burial was accomplished very privately. Indeed, the exe- 
cutors intended carrying out the injunctions of the will so literally that 
Mrs. Whiteway became indignant and wrote a letter of expostulation to 
one of them, which seems to have had some effect. The following is 
the letter as given by Scott (vol. i, p. 456) : 

“Sin, 

“ The indignation which the town have expressed at the manner 
of burying their Patriot, is a proof his memory is dear as his life was 
once so to them* I am told, and I wish my authority may not be true, 
that Dr, Swift is to be carried out of his back-door at one in the morn- 
ing by four porters into the church, attended only by two clergymen, 
with the circumstance of the respect paid to them, of giving each a 
scarf. I know his desire was to be buried as privately as possible ; but, 
were the same persons to be executors to a duke, and a man who had 
left but five pounds behind him, would the words be construed in the 
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and at twelve o’clock at night: And that a black marble of 
. . . feet square, and seven feet from the ground, fixed to 
the wall, may be erected, with the following inscription in 
large letters, deeply cut, and strongly gilded. 

HIC DKPOSITXJM EST CORPUS 
JONATHAN SWIFT, S.T.P. 

HUJUS ECCLESI/E CATHEDRAUS 
DECANI, 

im SfEVA INDIONATIO 
ULTERIUS COR LACERARE NEQUIT. 

ADI, VIATOR, 

ET I MIT ARE, SI POTERIS, 

STRENUUM PRO VIRIL1 LIBERTATIS VIND1CEM. 

OMIT ANNO (MDCCXLV): 

MENSIS (OCTOBRIS) DIE ( 19 ); 

/ETATIS ANNO (LXXVIIl). 

Item , 1 give and bequeath to my executors, all my worldly 
substance, of what nature or kind soever, (excepting such 
part thereof as is herein after particularly devised,) for the 


same literal sense? and I appeal to yourself, whether ever you knew a 
gentleman, whose corpse was not in danger of being arrested for debt, 
treated in such a manner — an executed criminal, to whom the law doth 
not allow Chiistian burial, could only be used thus, by some slight 
acquaintance. Surely to hang the room Dr. Swift lies in with black, 
to give him an hearse, and a few mourning coaches, would be judged 
a funeral sufficiently private for so great a man ; and that he himself 
thought decency requisite at a funeral, may be known by what he did 
for his honest, trusty servant, Alexander Magee. If this expense be 
thought too much to be taken from the noble charity he hath be- 
queathed, I make the offer of doing it, and desire it may be taken out 
of my legacy, as the last respect I can pay to my great and worthy 
friend. 

“If this favour be denied me, I shall let whoever mentions this affair 
in my hearing, know the offer I have made. 

“ I am, Sir, 

“Your most obedient and most humble servant, 

“ Martha Whiteway. 


u October 22, 1745, ten in the morning 

In addition to the tablet as desired by the will, there was placed in 
1776, a bust of Swift by Cunningham, presented to the Chapter by 
Bprti-w Faulkner, the nrinter of Swift’s Works. [T. S.] 
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following uses and purposes, that is to sa> , to the intent that 
they, or the survivors or survivor of them, his executors, or 
administrators, as soon as conveniently may he after my death, 
shall turn it all into ready money, and lay out the same in 
purchasing lands of inheritance in fee simple, situate in any 
province of Ireland, except Connaught, but as near to the 
city of Dublin as conveniently can be found, and not in- 
cumbered with, or subject to, any leases for lives renewable, 
or any terms, for years longer than thirty-one; and I desire 
that a yearly annuity of twenty pounds sterling, out of the 
annual profits of such lands, when purchased, and out of 
the yearly income of my said fortune, devised to my executors, 
as aforesaid, until such purchase shall be made, shall be 
paid to Rebecca Dingley , 1 of the city of Dublin, spinster, 
during her life, by two equal half-yearly payments, on the 
feasts of All Saints, and St. Philip and St. Jacob, the first 
payment, to be made on such of the said feasts as shall 
happen next after my death. And that the residue of the 
yearly profits of the said lands, when purchased, and, until 
such purchase be made, the residue of the yearly income and 
interest of my said fortune devised as aforesaid, to my 


1 Rebecca Dingley was the life-long companion of Stella, to whom 
and to Stella, Swift addressed the letters of his “Journal.” fT. S.] 

It was known by an accident, after Dr, Swift’s memory failed, that 
he allowed an annuity of fifty-two pounds to Mrs. Dingley ; but, instead 
of doing this with the pride of a benefactor, or gratifying his piide by 
making her feel her dependence, he always pretended that he acted as 
her agent, and that the money he paid her was the produce of a certain 
sum which she had in the funds; and the better to save appearances he 
always took her receipt, and sometimes would pretend with great seem- 
ing vexation, that she drew upon him before he had received her money 
from London, However, he was punctual in paying it quarterly. He 
used to write the receipt himself, in the following form, every quarter- 
day, and sent it to be signed by the messenger who carried the money: 

“July 25th, 1737. 

“Then received from Doctor Swift, Dean of St, Patrick’s, the sum 
of thirteen pounds sterling, in full for one quarter’s tent of payments 
out of funds in England, by advance of what will be due to me at 
Michaelmas next, in this year 1737; the said Dean always paying me 
one quarter by advance. I say received by me, 

“Re. Dingley.” 

Mrs. Dingley died before her benefactor, in July, 1743. (NV| 
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executors, shall be laid out in purchasing a piece of land, 
situate near Dr. SteevensM hospital, or, if it cannot be there 
had, somewhere in or near the city of Dublin, large enough 
for the purposes herein after mentioned, and in building 
thereon an hospital large enough for the reception of as 
many idiots and lunatics as the annual income of the said 
lands and worldly substance shall be sufficient to maintain; 
and I desire that the said hospital maybe called St. Patrick's 
Hospital, 1 and may be built in such a manner, that another 

1 Eight years befoie the date of this will, Swift had written to Sii 
William Fownes on the subject of the establishment of a lunatic asylum 
(Scott, vol. xviii, p. 44), and a little later cairiecl on a concspondence 
with Mr. Samuel Genard of Gibstown, Co. Meath, on the matter of 
puiclia&ing land which would bring in an income of ^300 per annum, 
the amount of the endowment it was then his intention to found. (See 
Scott, vol. xix, pp. 147- 152, } lie was unsuccessful, apparently, in 
obtaining what he wanted, and in 1738 made a further attempt by 
advertising. On Thursday, 13th July of that year, lie sends a note to 
Faulkner as follows (ffi///., pp. 145-7): 

“Sir, 

“ I desire you will piint the following paper, in what manner 
you think most piopei. You see my design in it; I believe no man 
had ever more difficulty, or less encouragement, to bestow his whole 
fortune for a charitable use. 

“Iam your humble servant, 

“Jon. Swift,” 

The paper Swift enclosed was the advertisement, which ran as 
follows : 

“It is known enough, that the above-named doctoi has, by his last 
will and testament, bequeathed his whole fortune (except some legacies) 
to build and endow an hospital, in or near this city, for the support of 
lunatics, idiots, and those they call incurables: But the difficulty he 
lies under is, that his whole fortune consists in mortgages on lands, and 
other the like securities; for, as to purchasing a teal estate in lands, 
for want of active friends, he finds it impossible; so that, much against 
his will, if he should call in all his money lent, he knows not where to 
find a convenient estate in a tolerable part of the Kingdom, which can 
be bought; and in the meantime, his whole fortune must lie dead in 
the hands of bankers. The great misfortune is, that there seems not so 
much public virtue left among us, as to have any regard for a chaiitable 
design ; because none but the aforesaid unfortunate objects of charity 
wiil be the better for it: However, the said doctor, by calling in the 
several sums he has lent, can be able, with some difficulty, to purchase 
three hundred pounds per annum in lands for the endowment of the 
said hospital, if those lands could be now purchased; otherwise he 
must leave it, as he has done in his will, to the care of Ms executors. 
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building may be added unto it, in case the endowment 
thereof should be enlarged ; so that the additional building 
may make the whole edifice regular and complete. And my 
further will and desire is, that when the said hospital shall 
be built, the whole yearly income of the said lands and 
estate shall, for ever after, be laid out in providing victuals, 
clothing, medicines, attendance, and all other necessaries for 
such idiots and lunatics as shall be received into the same; 
and in repairing and enlarging the building from time to 
time, as there may be occasion. And, if a sufficient number 
of idiots and lunatics cannot readily be found, 1 desire that 
incurables may be taken into the said hospital to supply 
such deficiency ; but that no person shall be admitted into 

who are very honest, wise, and considerable gentlemen, his friends; 
and yet he has known some of very fair and deseived credit, prove very 
negligent trustees. The doctor is now able to lend two thousand pounds, 
at five per cent . upon good security ; of which the principal, after his 
decease, is to be disposed of, by his executors, in buying lands for the 
further endowment of the said hospital.” 

This advertisement evidently produced no result, for we know that 
the purchase of the lands for income was left with the executors. 

But Swift was also much interested in the site for the said hospital. 
In the piratical Dublin reprint of the “ London Magazine,” entitled by 
George Faulkner, the printer, the “London and Dublin Magazine,” 
appeared the following, under date 21st January, 1 734-5 : 

<e On Friday last the following memorial was presented at the quar- 
terly assembly of the Lord-Mayor, Aldermen, and Common-Council. 

“To the Right- Honourable the Lord-Mayor, &c., the memorial of 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s, 

“ Sheweth, — That the said Dean having, by his last will and testa- 
ment, settled his whole fortune to erect and endow an Hospital, in or 
near this city, for the support of idiots and lunatics, and being advised 
that a plot of ground in Oxmantown-green would be a convenient place 
whereon to erect the said Hospital, he therefore humbly desires, that 
your Lordship, and this honourable board will please to grant him such 
a plot of ground on the said green, and for the said use, upon such terms 
as your Lordship and Worship shall think fit. 

“ The Lord -Mayor, Alderman, and Common Council, were pleased 
to order a Committee to inspect the said green, for the most convenient 
plot of ground whereon to erect the said Hospital. 

“ March, 1735.” 

r In 1737, there was some talk of passing a law forbidding the leaving 
of lands for church or public charities’ endowments. The talk amounted 
to nothing; but it moved Swift to present a petition to the House of 
Lords to be excepted from the bill, should it become law. The bill did 
not become law. IT. S .1 
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it, that labours under any infectious disease; and that all 
such idiots, lunatics, and incurables, as shall be received 
into the said hospital, shall constantly live and reside therein, 
as well in the night as in the day; and that the salaries of 
agents, receivers, officers, servants, and attendants, to be 
employed in the business of the said hospital, shall not in 
the whole exceed one-fifth part of the clear yearly income 
or revenue thereof. And I further desire, that my executors, 
the survivors or survivor of them, or the heirs of such, shall 
not have power to demise any part of the said lands so 
to be purchased as aforesaid, but with consent of the Lord 
Primate, the Lord High Chancellor, the Lord Archbishop 
of Dublin, the Dean of Christ-Church, the Dean of St. 
Patrick’s, the Physician to the State, and the Surgeon- 
General, all for the time being, or the greater part of them, 
under their hands in writing; and that no leases of any part 
of the said lands shall ever be made other than leases for 
years not exceeding thirty-one, in possession, and not in re- 
version or remainder, and not dispunishable of waste, whereon 
shall be reserved the best and most improved rents, that can 
reasonably and moderately, without racking the tenants, be 
gotten for the same, without fine. Provided always, and it 
is my will and earnest desire, that no lease of any part of 
the said lands, so to be purchased as aforesaid, shall ever 
be made to, or in trust for, any person any way concerned 
in the execution of this trust, or to, or in trust for, any 
person any way related or allied, either by consanguinity or 
affinity, to any of the persons who shall at that time be 
concerned in the execution of this trust: and that, if any 
leases shall happen to be made contrary to my intention 
above expressed, the same shall be utterly void, and of no 
effect. And I further desire, until the charter herein after 
mentioned be obtained, my executors, or the survivors or 
survivor of them, his heirs, executors, or administrators, shall 
not act in the execution of this trust, but with the consent 
and approbation of the said seven additional trustees, or the 
greater part of them, under their hands in writing, and shall, 
with such consent and approbation as aforesaid, have power, * 
from time to time, to make rules, orders, and regulations, for 
the government and direction of the said hospital. And I 
make it my request to my said executors, that they may, in 
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convenient time, apply to his Majesty for a charter lo incor- 
porate them, or such of them as shall be then living, and the 
said additional trustees, for the better management and con- 
duct of this charity, with a power to purchase lands; and to 
supply, by election, such vacancies happening in the corpora- 
tion, as shall not be supplied by succession, and such other 
powers as may be thought expedient for the due execution of 
this trust, according to ray intention herein before expressed. 
And when such charter shall be obtained, I desire that my 
executors, or the survivors or survivor of them, or the heirs 
of such survivor, may convey, to the use of such corpora- 
tion, in fee simple, for the purposes aforesaid, all such lands 
and tenements as shall be purchased in manner above men- 
tioned. Provided always, and it is my will and intention, 
that my executors, until the said charter, and afterwards the 
Corporation, to be hereby incorporated, shall, out of the 
yearly profits of the said lands when purchased, and out of 
the yearly income of my said fortune devised to my executors 
as aforesaid, until such purchase be made, have power to 
reimburse themselves for all such sums of their own money, 
as they shall necessarily expend in the execution of this trust. 
And that, until the said charter be obtained, all acts which 
shall at any time be done in execution of this trust by the 
greater part of my executors then living, with the consent 
of the greater part of the said additional trustees, under 
their hands in writing, shall be as valid and effectual as if 
all my executors had concurred in the same. 

Item, Whereas I purchased the inheritance of the tithes 
of the parish of Effernock, near Trim, in the county of 
Meath, for two hundred and sixty pounds sterling: J be- 
queath the said tithes to the vicars of Laracor, for the time 
being, that is to say, so long as the present Episcopal 
religion shall continue to be the national established faith , 
and profession in this Kingdom : but, whenever any other 
form of Christian religion shall become the established faith 
in this Kingdom, I leave the said tithes of Effernock to he 
r bestowed, as the profits come in, to the poor of the said 
parish of Laracor, by a weekly proportion, and by such 
officers as may then have the power of distributing charities 
to the poor of the said parish, while Christianity under any 
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shape shall be tolerated among us, still excepting professed 
Jews, atheists, and infidels. 

Item, Whereas I ha\e some leases of certain houses in 
Kevin’s-Street, near the Deanery-house, built upon the 
Dean’s ground, and one other house, now inhabited by 
Henry Land, 1 in Deanery- Lane, alias Mitre- Alley, some of 
which leases are let for forty-one years, or forty at least, and 
not yet half-expired, I bequeath to Mrs. Martha Whileway, 
my lease or leases of the said houses; I also bequeath to 
the said Martha, my lease, of forty years, of Goodman’s 
Holding, for which I receive ten pounds per annum ; which 
are two houses or more lately built; I bequeath also to the 
said Martha, the sum of three hundred pounds sterling, to 
be paid her by my executors out of my ready money, or 
bank bills, immediately after my death, as soon as the ex- 
ecutors meet. I leave, moreover, to the said Martha, my 
repeating gold watch, my yellow tortoise-shell snuff-box, and 
her choice of four gold rings, out of seven, which I now 
possess. 

lieniy I bequeath to Mrs. Mary Swift, alias Harrison, 
daughter of the said Martha, my plain gold watch made by 
Quare, to whom also I give my japan writing-desk, bestowed 
to me by my Lady Worsley, my square tortoise-shell snuff- 
box, richly lined and inlaid with gold, given to me by the 
right honourable Henrietta, now Countess of Oxford, and 
the seal with a Pegasus, given to me by the Countess of 
Granville. 

Item^ I bequeath to Mr* Ffolliott Whiteway, eldest son of 
the aforesaid Martha, who is bred to be an attorney, the 
sum of sixty pounds, as also five pounds to be laid out in 
the purchase of such law-books as the honourable Mr. 
Justice Lindsay, Mr. Stannard, or Mr. M ‘ Aulay, shall judge 
proper for him* 

Item, I bequeath to Mr. John White way, youngest son of 
the said Martha, who is to be brought up a surgeon, the* 
sum of one hundred pounds, in order to qualify him for a 
surgeon, but under the direction of his mother ; which said 

J Sexton of St. Patricks Cathedral. — Note in s( Miscellanies,” 
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sum of one hundred pounds is to be paid to Mrs. Whiteway, 
in behalf of her said son John, out of the arrears which shall 
be due to me from my church livings (except those of the 
Deanery tithes, which are now let to the Rev. Doctor Wil- 
son), as soon as the said arrears can be paid to my execu- 
tors. I also leave the said John five pounds to be laid out 
in buying such physical or chirurgical books as Doctor 
Grattan and Mr. Nichols 1 shall think fit for him. 

Item, I bequeath to Mrs. Anne Ridgeway, 2 now in my 
family, the profits of the lease of two houses let to John 
Cownly, for forty years, of which only eight or nine are ex- 
pired, for which the said Cownly payeth me nine pounds 
sterling for rent, yearly. I also bequeath to the said Anne, 
the sum of one hundred pounds sterling, to be paid her by 
my executors in six weeks after my decease, out of whatever 
money or bank-bills I may possess when I die; as also three 
gold rings, the remainder of the seven above-mentioned, 
after Mrs. Whiteway hath made her choice of four: and all 
my small pieces of plate, not exceeding in weight one ounce 
and one third part of an ounce. 

Item, I bequeath to my dearest friend, Alexander Pope, 
of Twickenham, Esq., my picture in miniature, drawn by 
Zincke, of Robert, late Earl of Oxford. 

Item, I leave to Edward, now Earl of Oxford, my seal of 
Julius Caesar, as also another seal, supposed to be a young 
Hercules, both very choice antiques, and set in gold; both 
which 1 choose to bestow to the said Earl, because they be- 
longed to her late most excellent Majesty Queen Anne, of 
ever glorious, immortal, and truly pious memory, the real 
nursing-mother of all her kingdoms. 

Item, I leave to the reverend Mr. James Stopford,'* Vicar 

’ 1 John Nichols, Esq., surgeon-general — Note in “Miscellanies.” 
c 8 Daughter to Mrs. Brent, and who for many years had been his 
faithful domestic Mend ; — Note in ** Miscellanies,” 

3 Rev. James Slopford was a graduate of Trinity College, Dublin, 
and became Vicar of Finslas in 1727, resigning his fellowship. He was 
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of Finglas, my picture of King Charles the First, drawn by 
Vandyck, which was given to me by the said James; as also 
my large picture of birds, which was given to me by Thomas, 
Earl of Pembroke. 

Item, I bequeath to the reverend Mr, Robert Grattan , 1 
Prebendary of St. Audoeris, my gold bottle-screw, which he 
gave me, and my strong box, on condition of his giving the 
sole use of the said box to his brother Dr. James Grattan, 
during the life of the said Doctor, who hath more occasion 
for it, and the second best beaver hat I shall die pos- 
sessed of. 

Item, I bequeath to Mr. John Grattan, Prebendary of 
Clonmethan, my silver box in which the freedom of the city 
of Cork was presented to me; in which I desire the said 
John to keep the tobacco he usually cheweth, called pigtail. 

Item, I bequeath all my horses and mares to the Reverend 
Mr. John Jackson, Vicar of San try, together with all my 
horse furniture: lamenting that I had not credit enough with 
any chief governor (since the change of times) to get some 
additional church preferment for so virtuous and worthy a 
gentleman, I also leave him my third best beaver hat. 

Item , I bequeath to the Reverend Doctor Francis Wilson , 2 


1 The Robin Grattan of the te Correspondence.” lie was one of seven 
sons of Dr, Patrick Grattan, a well-known clergyman. [T, S.j 

- Nichols gives an account of Dr. Wilson, on the authority of Faulk- 
ner, which reflects most disgracefully on that gentleman. Wilson, it 
seems, farmed the tithes of Clondalkin from Swift on such reasonable 
terms that he did very well indeed out of them. At a time when Swift 
was in the worst stages of his illness, he invited Wilson to stay with him 
at the Deanery and occupy special apartments for himself and his wife. 
This invitation Wilson accepted and had the full benefit of the Deanery 
servants. During one of Swift’s lapses of memory at this time, Wilson 
carried Swift to his bouse at New! and, four miles outside Dublin, and 
while there attempted to make him drunk for the purpose of obtaining 
Swift’s consent to his appointment as sub-dean. Wilson failing in this, 
attacked Swift in a most outrageous manner, beat the poor old man, \ 
and would have throttled him had not Swift’s footman and coachman 
rescued their master. The affair created a great sensation at the time, 
and Wilson tried to vindicate himself in an affidavit in which he said he 
had defended himself against an attack from Swift while the latter had 
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the works of Plato in three folio volumes, the Earl of clar- 
endon’s History in three folio volumes, and my best Bible: 
together with thirteen small Persian pictures in the drawing 
room, and the small silver tankard given to me by the con- 
tribution of some friends whose names are engraved at the 
bottom of the said tankard. 

Item, I bequeath to the Earl of Orrery, the enamelled 
silver plates to distinguish bottles of wine by, given to me 
by his excellent lady, and the half-length picture of the late 
Countess of Orkney in the drawing-room. 

Item, I bequeath to Alexander APAulay, 1 Esq., the gold 
box in which the freedom of the city of Dublin was presented 
to me, as a testimony of the esteem and love I have lor him 
on account of his great learning, line natural parts, unaffected 
piety and benevolence, and his truly honourable zeal in de- 
fence of the legal rights of the clergy, in opposition to all 
their unprovoked oppressors. 

Item , I bequeath to Deane Swift, Esq., my large silver 
standish, consisting of a large silver plate, an ink-pot, a 
sand-box and bell of the same metal. 

Item , I bequeath to Mrs. Mary Barber, the medal of 
Queen Anne and Prince George, which she formerly gave 
me. 

//<??;/, I leave to the Reverend Mr. John Worrall^ my best 
beaver hat. 


been seized by one of his fits of frenzy. No faith can be placed in the 
affidavit, coming as it did from a man who was in the habit of stealing 
books from Swift’s house on the occasions of his being a guest there, 
lie would come to the house with an empty portmanteau and carry it 
away filled with books. Wilson died soon after the scandal, |T. S,] 

1 Alexander APAulay was a lawyer for whom Swift had a deep 
respect, and of whose abilities he thought very highly, He interested 
himself greatly in his election to parliament in Dublin, and wrote 
several letters on his behalf (see “ Correspondence , 15 vol xix, Scott). 
APAulay was the author of a ‘‘Treatise on Tillage,” and a tract in 
favour of clerical tithes, entitled “ Property Inviolable.” |T. $,] 

8 Swift used to board himself at Worralfs house. It was cheaper, 
and he admired Mrs. WorralPs neatness and cleanliness in her house- 

V . A wAnniYomanl ' FT* <2 1 
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Item, I bequeath to the Reverend Doctor Patrick Delany, 
my medal of Queen Anne in silver, and on the reverse, the 
Bishops of England kneeling before her most sacred 
Majesty. 

Item, I bequeath to the Reverend Air. James King, Pre- 
bendary of Tipper, my large gilded medal of King Charles 
the First, and on the reverse, a crown of martyrdom, with 
other devices. My will, nevertheless, is, that if any of the 
above-named legatees should die before me, that then, and 
in that case, the respective legacies to them bequeathed, 
shall revert to myself, and become again subject to my 
disposal. 

Item, Whereas I have the lease of a field in trust for me, 
commonly called the Vineyard , 1 let to the Reverend Doctor 
Francis Corbett ,' 2 and the trust declared by the said Doctor; 
the said field, with some land on this side of the road, 

1 Mis. Pilkinglon’s desciiption of Nabotifs Vineyard is piobahly 
conecf, though the mode in which it is given may be apocryphal. 

“ I’ll send for youi husband,” said the Dean, “to dine with us, and 
in the meantime we’ll go and take a walk in Naboth's \ ineynrd. ” — 

“ Wheie may that be, sir?” said she. — £t Why, a gulden,” said the 
Dean, “I cheated one of my neighbours out of.” When they entered 
the garden, or rather the field, which was square, and enclosed with a 
stone wall, the Dean asked her hosv she liked it? “Why, pray, sir,” 
said she, “where is the gaiden? ” — “ Look behind you,” said he. She 
did so; and observed the south wall was lined with brick, and a great 
number of fruit trees planted against it, which, being then m blossom, 
looked very beautiful “ What are you so intent on?” said the Dean. 

— “ The opening bloom,” replied she; which hi ought Waller’s lines to 
her remembrance : 

u Hope waits upon the flow’ry piimeT 

a Oh!” replied he, “ >011 are in a poetical vein; I thought you had 
been taking notice of my wall It is the best in Ireland**. When the 
masons were building it, (as most tradesmen are rogues,) I watched 
them very close, and, as often as they could, they put in a rotten stone; 
of which, however, I took no notice, until they had built three or four 
perches beyond it. Now, as 1 am an absolute monarch in the liberties, 
and king of the rabble, my way with them was, to have the wall thrown * 
down to the place where I observed the rotten stone ; and by doing so 
five or six times, the workmen were at last convinced it was their interest 
to be honest,” jS.J 

® Afifi'm.rnrf'L iVnn nf P«if fT* C 1 
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making in all about three acres, for which 1 pay yearly to 
the Dean and Chapter of St. Patrick's # ' i: * * 

Whereas I have built a strong wall round the said piece 
of ground, eight or nine feet high, faced to the south aspect 
with brick, which cost me above six hundred pounds ster- 
ling: and likewise, another piece of ground as aforesaid, of 
half an acre, adjoining to the burial-place, called the Cabbage- 
garden, now tenanted by William White, gardener; my will 
is, that the ground enclosed by the great wall may be sold 
for the remainder of the lease, at the highest price my ex- 
ecutors can get for it, in belief and hopes, that the said 
price will exceed three hundred pounds at the lowest value : 
for which my successor in the Deanery shall have the first 
refusal: and it is my earnest desire, that the succeeding 
Deans and Chapters may preserve the said Vineyard, and 
piece of land adjoining, where the said White now liveth, 
so as to be always in the hands of the succeeding Deans 
during their office, by each Dean lessening one fourth of the 
purchase money to each succeeding Dean, and for no more 
than the present rent. 

And I appoint the Honourable Robert Lindsay, one of 
the Judges of the Court of Common Pleas; Henry Single- 
ton, Esq., Prime Serjeant to his Majesty; the Reverend 
Dr. Patrick Delany, Chancellor of St. Patrick's ; the Rever- 
end Doctor Francis Wilson, Prebendary of Kilmactahvay ; 
Eaton Stannard, Esq,, Recorder of the city of Dublin; the 
Reverend Mr. Robert Grattan, Prebendary of St, Audoen’s; 
the Reverend Mr. John Grattan, Prebendary of Clonmethan; 
the Reverend Mr. James Stopford, Vicar of Finglas; the 
Reverend Mr, James King, Prebendary of Tipper; and 
Alexander M‘Aulay, Esq.; 1 my executors. 

In witness whereof, I have hereunto set my hand and 

1 These gentlemen were all good friends of Swift, to whom reference 
has already been made, Eaton Stannard was an eminent barrister of 
Dublin who figures in Swift's “Correspondence," He was elected 
Recorder of Dublin in 1733, on which occasion Swift wrote his letter 
to the Mayor and Corporation on the choice of a recorder. (See vol, 
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seal, and published and declared this as my last will and 
testament, this third day of May, one thousand seven 
hundred and forty. 

Jonathan Swift. 

S/gncd, sealed , and published , by the above-named 
Jonathan Swift, in presence of us, who have 
subscribed our names in his presence . 

Jo. Wynne. 

Jo. Rochfort. 

William Dunkin. 


CODICIL TO THE WILL OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 

vSir Walter Scott stated that this Codicil was never published 
in any edition of the Life 01 Works of Swift, before he printed it in an 
appendix to his Life of the Dean in 1814. The copy was furnished, to 
Scott by Dr. Barrett, who had not met with it when he published his 
a Essay on the Early Bart of the Life of Swift.” [T. S.] 

In the name of God, Amen. I, Jonathan Swift, Doctor in 
Divinity, and Dean of the Cathedral Church of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 
being weak in body, but sound in mind, do make this codicil part of 
my last will and testament, and do appoint this writing to have the same 
force and effect thereof. 

Whereas the Right Honourable Tlieophilus, Lord Newtown, de- 
ceased, did, by his last will and testament, bequeath unto Anne Brent 
a legacy of twenty pounds sterling a year during her life, in considera- 
tion of the long and faithful service of her the said Anne : And w hereas 
the said Anne, since the death of the said Lord Newtown, did inter- 
marry with Anthony Ridgeway, of the city of Dublin, cabinet-maker; 
and that the said Anthony Ridgeway, and Anne his wife, for valuable 
considerations, did grant and assign unto me, the said Dr. Swift, the 
said annuity or rent charge of twenty pounds sterling per annum, to 
hold to me, my executors, and administrators, during the life of the 
said Anne, and the said Anthony Ridgeway being since dead : Now I, 
the said Dr. Swift, do hereby devise and bequeath unto the Reverend 
Dr, John Wynne, Chanter of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, the Reverend Mr. 
James King, Curate of St. Bridget’s, Dublin, and the Reverend Dr. 
Francis Wilson, Prebendary of Kdmactalway, and the survivor or sur- 
vivors of them, their heirs, executors, and administrators, the said 4 
annuity or yearly rent charge of twenty pounds sterling per annum, 
devised by the said Lord Newtown to the said Anne, to have, receive, 
and enjoy the same, during the life of the said Anne, to the uses, 
intents, and purposes herein after specified; that is to sav. it is mv 
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will, that my said trustees, and the survivor or survivors of them, his 
and their heirs, executors, and administrators, shall (so soon after they 
shall have received the annuity, or any part thereof, as conveniently 
they can) pay or cause to be paid unto the said Anne Ridgeway the 
said annuity of twenty pounds sterling per annum, during her life. In 
witness whereof, I, the said Dr, Jonathan Swift, have hereunto set my 
hand and seal, and published this codicil, as part of my last will and 
testament, this fifth clay of May, 1740. 

Jomvi'han Swift, 

Signed, sealed , and published , in presence of us, who witnessed 
this codicil \ in presence of the said testator . 


John Lyon. 
William Donkin, 
Roger Kendrick. 
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Abbreviation of Words, 12, 13. 
4 ‘Absurdities 111 England, Pub- 
lic; 5 See" Public; 5 
Academy, the French, 2, 14. 
“Academy, The London, 55 2. 
Acheson, Sir Arthur, 166, 

Actium, 175. 

Adam and Eve, 264 n. 

Addison, Joseph, Secretaiy of 
State, 51; at the Coffee-house, 
70 n . ; his use of the Scriptures, 
96 j in Ireland, 129, 389; his 
acquaintance with and high 
opinion of Stella, 129, 136; a 
member of the Kit-cat Club, 

385 

“Advertisement to the Reader of 
the Memoirs of Captain John 
Creighton, 55 editorial, *166 ; 
text, 167-168; note, 169. 

4 ‘Advice to a Young Poet, A 
Letter of/ 5 editorial, 90; title, 
91; text, 93-111. 

Aegean Sea, the, 10. 

Aeolus, 402* 

Agher, 381. 

Airs-Moss, battle of, 168 n. 

Ale, 285, 286, 297, 299, 316, 317, 
319, 322, 324; Christmas, 261, 
286; October, 285, 289. 
Alexander, 173, 185, 193, 

All Saints 5 Day, 406. 

Amsterdam, 108, 

Amusements, 13. 

■“Anecdotes of the Family of 
Swift 55 (or “ Fragment of Auto- 
biography”), 367.382, 

Animals, Domestic. See Pets* 
“Annales Typographic!. 53 See 
Maittaire. 


1 Anne, Queen, 17, iS; her didike 
of periwigs, 82 ?/. ; her death, 
*47> 373) 3&sj -sends an em- 
bassy to Muscovy, 175; Swifts 
reverence for, 412; seals which 
had belonged to, 412; a medal 
of, 414, 415. 

“ Answerall, Lady/ 1 230-301, 

Anthony, St., his pig, 257 >x 

Antigone, 38. 

Antiochus, 176. 

Antony, 175, 176. 

" Apologie for Poetrie. 5 ’ See Sid- 
ney’s “ Defence of Poesie.” 

Arbuthnot, Dr., 223; his friend- 
ship for Swiff, 391, 

Arcadia. See Sidney. 

Arcadian pipe, the, 94, 

Aristotle, 38, 53. 

“Aristotle, A Sketch of the Char- 
acter of/ 5 1S5. 

Armada, the, 175. 

Aimagh, Archbishop of. See 
Marsh. 

Army, the, 180; its influence on 
manners, 52, 53, 69. 

Ashe, Dr. St. George, Bishop of 
Clogher, 377 n * ; a friend of 
Stella’s, 134; said to have mar- 
ried Swift to Stella, 134 u. 

Asia, 9. 

Asia Minor, 10. 

Atterbury, Francis, Bishop of 
Rochester, 391. 

“Atwit, Colonel/ 5 230-301. 

Bacon, Francis, Lord Chancellor, 

43 » 5 *. 1 75 ’ 

Ballyspellm Spa, Swift and Sheri- 
dan wrile verses on. r w. 
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Dan;* or, 396, 397, 

Bank, A Proposal fora, no. 

Barbados, 308. 

Barber, a Dublin tailor, 197. 

Barber, Mrs. Mary, account of, 
197, 198 ; her 4 4 Poems on 
Several Occasions,” 197; Swift 
gives her the 5 4 Polite Conversa- 
tion,” 197; Swift’s legacy to, 
414. 

“Bargains, Selling of,” a game, 
142", 210, 220, 221. 

Bam Elms, 385 n. 

Banett, Dr., his “Essay on the 
Daily Part of the Life of Swift,” 
376//., 417- 

Barton, Mrs., Swift’s friendship 
foi, 121 }l. 

Beau manor, 375 n. 

Beaumont, John, 387. 

Beaux, 54 n . , 1 76 n . , 368. 

Bedlam, 73. 

Beer, 322, 323, 324, and see Ale. 

Behn, Aph'ra, 221 ft. 

Beliamont, Countess of, offends 
Swift by claiming his acquaint- 
ance, 386 M. 

Bentley, Richard, and the English 
language, 7 w- 

Berkeley, Charles, Earl of, takes 
Swift to Ireland as his chaplain, 
3S0; gives him the livings of 
Agher, and Laracor and Rath- 
beggan, 381 ; his Secretary, 
380 n., 381. 

Berkeley, Countess of, 380 n. 

Berkeley, Lady Elizabeth or Betty, 
daughter of the Earl of Berke- 
ley, wife of Sir John Germaine, 
Swift’s friendship for, 12 1 
380 «. 

Berkeley, Hon. George, marries 
the Countess of Suffolk, 146, 

150 ». 

Berkshire, 382. 

^ Berwick, 181. 

“Betty.” See “Johnson.” 

“ Betty, Miss,” 360. 

Bible, the, its influence on the 
English language, 1 K, 

u let » rnR 


Billingsgate, 117. 

Bhhop’s Couit, 40. 

Bishops of England, Medal of the, 

415. 

£e Blackguard boys,” 31 1, 331, 

537, 345* 

Blackmoie, Sir Richard, 396. 

Black Prince, the. See Edward. 

“Black pudden,” 218, 277. 

Bland, General, one of the beaux 
of Queen Anne’s reign, 54 //. 

BJayney, Lord, his insulting be- 
haviour to Swift, 388, 389, 390; 
Swiff introduces him to Addi- 
son, 389. 

“Blunder, Tom,” 257. 

e * Blunderbuss, Sir John,” 243. 

Bodleian Library, the, 369. 

Bohemian Woman, a, teacher of 
deportment, 205, 206. 

Boileau, 222 n. 

Bolingbroke. Sec St. John. 

Bolton, Duke of, 380, 395. 

“Bon Mots de Stella,” 141-143. 

Boroughs, decayed, 182. 

Boucher, a gamble t, 339. 

Boulter, I Lugii, Archbishop of 
Armagh, 134 n. 

Both well, husband of Mary Stuart, 
176. 

Bowes, Sir Jerome, 174. 

Bowyer, William, publisher, 304. 

Boyle, Charles, Earl of Orrery. 
See Orrery. 

Boyle, Robert, assists in the trans- 
lation of the Old Testament into 
Irish, 188. 

“Brag, Captain,” 251. 

Breeding, Good. See Manners. 

Brent, Anne, daughter of Mrs, 
Brent, Swift’s legacy to, 412 : 
mariies Anthony Ridgeway, 
417, 418; her annuity from 
Lord Newtown, 417, 418. 

Brent, Mrs., 412 n. 

Bridgema% Sir Orlando, Keeper 
of the Great Seal under Charles 
II, 50, 51 n. 

Bridstow, Rector of. See Smith, 
Somers, and Swift, 

“ Brisk. Sir John,” 239 , 240* 
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Britons, 7, 180, 

Brooke, Faison, 401. 

Brown, George, 377 //. 

Brown, Peter, Provost of Dublin 
College and Bishop of Coik, a 
friend of Stella’s, X34. 

Brown, Thomas, 221, 

Browne, Sir Thomas, his “Vulgar j 
Errors” quoted, 239 n , 9 254 | 

Bruyere, La. Sec La Btuyere. 

Buckingham, J ohn Sheffield, Duke 
339 * 

Buckinghamshire, John Hobart, 
1st Eail of, 146. 

Buffoonery, 70, 71, 7 2 * 

Burnet, Gilbert, Bishop of Salis- 
bury, his hospitality to Bishop 
Marsh, 1S8; his “History of 
his own Times,” 209. 

“Butler, Directions to the,” 315- 
324. 

Butlers, 307, 309, 310, 314, 315- 
324, 329, 345. 

“Buxom, Miss,” 243. 

Buys, Monsieur, Dutch envoy, Sr. 

“Buzzard, Mr.,” 263. 

Cabbage Garden, the. Swift's 
property so called, 416. 

“ Cadenus and Vanessa,” 141?/., 
386 M, 

Caesar, Julius, 8, 176, 193, 401, 
412. 

Candles, 309, 313, 314, 317, 318, 
321, 322, 323, 324, 334, 335. 

Canterbury, 368 n . , 380. 

Cant words. See Slang. 

Capeil, Lord, Lord * Deputy of 
Ireland, gives Swift the living 
of Kilrool, 379. 

“Caper, Miss,” 246. 

Card playing, 218, 219. 

Carlingford, Viscount. Sec Swift. 

Carolina hat, a, 39. 

Caroline, (Jueen, .Swift’s acquaint- 
ance with, 121 391 ; her re- 
lations with Mrs. Howard, 146, 
147, 148, 149#., 150. 

“Carry-lie, Lady,” 246, 

Carteret, Lady, her patronage of 
Mrs. Barber, 197 . 


Carteret, Lord, Lord Lieutenant 
of 1 1 eland, 393, 394, 395, 402; 
his patronage of I)i. Sheridan, 
1K2, 163; hi* arms on the hotel 

bills, 395* 

Carthage, 173. 

Cashel, Bishop of. See Marsh. 

Cat, Chiistopheij pastrycook, 

385 n. 

“Catalogue of Graduates, The, 
Dublin,' 5 377 n. 

Cato, 103. 

Cato of Utica, 174. 

Cato’s daughter, 34. 

“ Chambermaid. Dheetions to 
the," 348-352. 

“ Chaiacler of an Iiish Squire.” 
See Irish. 

“ Character of Doctor Sheridan.” 
See Shendan. 

“Character of Mrs, Howard. 5 ’ 
See Howard. 

Charles I, 50, 367, 37 h 374 « : i 
the English language in his 
reign, ro; good breeding in his 
reign, 74; his trial and death, 
174; and the Triennial Parlia- 
ments, 37S; Swift’s portrait of 
him by Vandyke, 413; medal 
of, 415. 

Charles II, 174 w., 17 5, 207,2x1; 
the English language in his 
reign, 1 1 ; his Kestoration, 50, 
373 ; comedies of his reign, 360 ; 
his promise to Thomas Swift, 
373 - 

Charles V, the Emperor, his ab- 
dication, 176. 

Charles XII, of Sweden, 175, 226, 
227. 

Cheese, Oxfordshire, 287. 

Chester, 396, 398, 401, 403. 
Chesterfield, Lord, on the “Pro- 
posal for Correcting, etc., the 
English Tongue,” 5. 

Chetwode, KnighLley, his cor- 
respondence with Swift, 388 n. m 
“Children’s Maid, Directions to 

the,” 3SS. 

China, 42, 

Chinese language, the, 10, 
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Chnst-Churcli, Dean of, to be 
Governor of St. Patrick’s Hos- 
pital, 409. 

Christmas ale. See Ale. 

Chrysostom, St., 32. 

Churchill, Colonel Charles, marries 
the daughter of Sir E. Walpole, 
148 11. 

Churchill, John, Duke of Mail- 
borough. See Marlborough. 

Cibber, Colley, 225, 227, 228; 
his “ Lives of the Poets,” 222 

Cicero, 173. 

Cincinnatus, 173. 

Cinque Ports, Warden of. See 
Romney. 

Civil War, the, 10; and see Re- 
bellion. 

Clanricarde, Earl of, 186. 

Clanricarde, 1st Marquis of, 36S n. 

“Clapper, Lady,” 256. 

Clarendon, Edward Iiyde, Earl 
of, 50, 51 n , ; Swift’s copy of 
his Works, 414. 

Claret, 35 ; Irish, 397. 

“ Clatter, Mrs.,” 294. 

Claudius, 6. 

Clayton, Mrs., afterwards Lady 
Sundon, Bedchamber-woman to 
Queen Caroline, 149. 

Clement VII, Pope, taken pri- 
soner by Charles V, 176. 

Cleopatra, 175. 

Cleveland, BarbaraVilliers, Duch- 
ess of, married bigamously by 
Beau Feilding, 176 368. 

Clifford, Thomas, 1st Lord, 50, 

5 1 

Clodius, 1 73 n* 

Clondalkin, 413 n. 

Clonmethan, 413; Prebendary of, 
see Grattan. 

4 ‘ Cloudy, Mrs. , ” 266. 

Cloyne, Bishop of. See Stopford. 

“ Club, Lady,” 269. 

„ “ Coachman, Directions to the,” 


„ 34L 342. 

Coachmen, 307, 321, 341, 342, 
34$, 34$. 

Cobbe, Dr. Charles, Bishop of 


Dublin, with Swift’s pel mission 
transcribes the MS. of the Au- 
tobiography, 367 ?/. 

Cobbe, Mr. Thomas, lends Forster 
the MS. of the Autobiogiaphy, 
367 n. 

Coffee, 179, 297, 336. 

Coffee-houses, 70, 323; their 
slang, 13; manners at the, 52, 
53; society at the, 103; politi- 
cians of the, 103, 179/ 

Colley, Richard, 193 //. 

Collins, J. Churton, 126, 392. 

Commines, Philip de, 168. 

Common Prayer Book, the, its 
influence on the English lan- 
guage, 15. 

Commonwealth, the, its influence 
on the English language, to, 


<c Compleat Collection of genteel 
and ingenious Conversation.” 
See “Conversation.” 

Congreve, William, a member of 
the Kit-cat Club, 3S5 //. 

Connaught, 406. 

Conolly, William, Speaker of the 
Irish House of Commons, 193. 

Connor, the Cathedral of, 379. 

Constable, Henry, printer, 93 n. 

“ Conversation, Hints towards an 
Essay on,” 197; text, 67-75. 

“ Conversation, Polite,” editorial, 
197, 198; title, 199; introduc- 
tion, 201-228; Dramatis ‘Per- 
sonae, 230; Dialogues, 231- 
301 ; acted as a corned}*, 198, 
227. 

Conway, 396. 

4 4 Cook, Directions to the,” 324- 
330 . 

Cooks, 307, 310, 314, 315, 320- 


33°> 334. 

Cooper, Ashley, Lord Shaftes- 
bury. See Shaftesbury. 

Cooper, M,, publisher, 305, 404 w. 

* e Copy of Dr. Swift’s Will,” its 
publication, 404 n. 

Corbett, Dr. , afterwards Dean of 
St Patrick’s, Swift’s tenant,' 
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Coriolanus, x 76. 

Cork, the freedom of the City 
presented to Swift, 413. 

“Coupler, Lady,” 296, 297. 

Court-Chaplain, a, 211. 

Coventry, 402. 

Cownly, John, Swift’s tenant, 
412. 

“Craftsman, The,” 224. 

Graggs, Secretary of State, 51. 

Craik, Sir Henry, his “Life of 
Swift,” 367 n., 379 n., 392. 

Crambo, a game, 101. 

Creech, his translation of Homer, 
202, 203. 

Cieichton, Captain John, account 
of, 166; his Memoirs, 166; 
Swift’s “Advertisement to the 
Reader ” of the Memoirs, edit- 
orial, 166; text, 167-16S. 

Cromwell, Oliver, 10; his taste 
for buffoonery, 72 n . ; quells a 
mutiny in Hyde Park, 174; re- 
fuses the Crown, 175. 

Cross-purposes, a game, 102. 

Cumberland, Dr. Richard, Bishop 
of Peterborough, his “DcLegi- 
bus,” etc,, 38. 

Cunningham, his bust of Swift, 
404#. 

Curll, Edmund, publisher, 385 n. 


“Dairymaid, Directions to the,” 



54 w* 

Darner, J., 193. 

Dames Street, Dublin, 91. 

“Dan to Beersheba, From,” 257* 

Danes, the, and the English lan- 
guage, 13. 

Darius, his mother, wife and 
daughters, 173. 

Darpool, 381, 382. 

Dartmouth, Earl of, 383 n. 

Davenant, John, innkeeper, 374;^ 

Davenant, Sir William, son of 
John, 98 ; his daughter married 
to Thomas Swift (3), 374. 

David’s sow, 294. 

TV* vk fb. rmblkher. AOd m. 


Deane, Admiral, 374. 

Deane, Hannah, daughter of 
Richard, married to Godwin 
Swift, 374. 

Deane, Major Richard, account 
of, 374 n. 

Deanery Lane, Dublin, 41 1. 

“Decree for Concluding the 
Treaty between Dr. Swift and 
Mrs. Long, A,” 382-386. 

Deciei, Madame, 222 n. 

“Defence of English Commo- 
dities, The,” 103. 

“ Defence of Poesie.” See Sid- 
ney. 

Delaney, Dr., Chancellor of St. 
Patrick, his friendship for Swift, 
127 n.\ his high opinion of 
Stella, 1 29 130, 141; Swift’s 
legacy to, 415; one of Swift’s 
executors, 416. 

Deleau, Mrs., 368?/. 

Dennis, John, satiiised by Swift, 
221, 396; by Pope, 221 his 
“ True Character of Mr. Pope,” 
221 /*.; account of, 221 w. 

Deportment, 205, 206, 215. 

Dei byshire, 219^ 289, 290. 

Derry, Bishop of. See King. 

Derry, Deanery of, 380 381. 

Dingley, Rebecca, Stella’s com- 
panion 126, 128; Swift’s kind- 
ness to, 406 5 death, 406 n. 

“Directions to Servants.” Set 
Servants, 

Dobbs, Dr., 400. 

Doctors’ Commons, 40. 

Doddington, George, Lord of the 
Treasury, 148, 392. 

Dodsley, R., publisher, 304, 305, 
404 n. 

“ Dolt, Dick,” 249. 

Donabate, 367 n. 

Doubles entendres , 2li» 

Douglas, Captain Archibald, 174, 

Dover Castle, Constable of. See 
Romney, 

Drake, James, 221 n, 

“ Drapier, The,” 39 x. 

Draw-gloves, a game, 102. 

Dravcot, Wilts, 383 n. 
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Drogheda, Henry, Earl of, 314. 

Drum Lane, Cavan, 155. 

Dry den, Elizabeth, daughter of 
Jonathan, married to Thomas 
Swift {2), 372 u. 

Dryden, John, parodied, 289 n.; 
his connection with the Swift 
family, 372 n . , 375. 

Dryden, Jonathan, 372 n. 

Dublin, 24, 25, ioi, 380, 3S1, 
382; Castle, 24, 154; Trinity 
College (Dublin University), 
27 > 2S, 32, 1S8, 367 11., 370 
371 «•> 373 «-. 374 «-; theThol- 
sel, 29; Dames Street, 91; 
amusements of, no; Aungier 
Street Theatre, 198, 227 n. ; 
Deanery Lane, 411. 

Dublin, Archbishop of, a governor 
of St, Patrick’s Hospital, 409; 
and see Cobbe, Hoadly, Marsh. 

Dublin, Recorder of. See Stan- 
nard. 

Dublin University. See Dublin, 
Trinity College. 

Duck, Stephen, 224 225 n. 

Duck Lane, 396. 

Dugdale’s s< Monaslicon,” 222 n, 

Dunboyne, 163. 

Dunciad, The.” See Pope, 

Dunkin, William, witness to 
Swift’s will and codicil, 417, 
418. 

Dunlavan, the Prebend of, 381. 

Dutch, the, and the English lan- 
guage, 13; burning English 
ships at Chatham, 174; at war 
with England, 174, 175. 

Dutch Guards, William Ill’s, 
* 75 * 

4 ‘Duty of Servants at Inns,” 
editorial, 304; text, 360-363. 


E- — Earl of, 208. 

“ Early Part of the Life of Swift, 
Essay on the.” See Barrett. 
Edinburgh, its reputation for dirt, 
108. 

u Education, An Essay on Mod- 
ern.” editorial. 4.8: text. 4.Q-S7. 


“ Education of Ladies, On the,” 
editorial, 60 ; text, 61-64. 

Edward the Black Prince, 174. 

Edward the Confessoi, 7, 296 

Effernock, Swift bequeathes its 
tithes to the Vicars of Laracor, 
410. 

Eglinton, Karl of, mairies into the 
"Swift family, 368. 

Egypt, 175. 

Elizabeth, Queen, 10, 213, 368. 

“England, Public Absurdities in. 
See Public. 

English language, the, Swift’s 
efforts for its improvement, 2; 
compared with Italian, Spanish, 
and French, 6. 

“ English Tongue, A Proposal for 
Correcting, Improving and As- 
certaining the,” editorial, 2; 
title, 3; text, 5-21. 

Epaminondas, 374. 

Erick, Abigail, Mrs. Jonathan 
Swift, Swift’s mother; 369 
375; her lineage, 375; living 
at Leicester, 3 77; her death, 

387- 

Erick the Forester, 375. 

Errington, Clerk of the Exchequer, 
2137/. 

Erse language, 188. 

“ Essay on Modern Education.” 
Sec Education. 

Eteocles, 38. 

Eugene, Prince of Savoy, 82, 83. 

Euripides, 38. 

Euxine, the, 10. 

“ Examiner, The,” 391. 


“ Fade, Mrs.,” 261. 

Fairfax, General, 176. 

Farnham, 128 377, 378. 

Faulkner, George, publisher, 2, 
X14, 115*2., 199, 4047*,, 4x322,; 
attestation by, 186; Swift’s cor- 
respondence with, 304, 407 n , ; 
presents Swift’s bust to the 
Chapter of St Patrick’s, 40472. 

Feilding, Robert, called “ Hand- 
some,” and “ Beau,” son-in-law 
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of Lord Curlhsgfmd, 176;;., 

Garland, 2 1 3 n. 

368. 

Garth, Su Saunnh M.D, . 

Fell, Dr., 22i n. 

lueinbei of the Kk-erl (Tel 

Fenton, Mrs., Swift V sister, 3K7. 

385 

Ferns and Ldghlin, Bishop of. 

“ GadvtnII, I bek, ’ 279. 

See Marsh. 

Gaul, 0, *). 

Fielding. See Feilding. 

Gauls, kSo, 

Finglas, Vicar of. See Stopfoid, 

Gay, John, poet, 2231 0 Mci; 

Fire-eater, a, 34. 

Mi/, H »wnrd s p.v.i* stage, i.jf 

Fleet Street, 3. 

148;.%; decline* :!iv p» i 1 * 

Florence, (hand Duke of, 44, 

Gentleman idher to J'ttnev 

Florence wine, 44. 

Loima, 146, I/f&t;.; Ids! idle 

“Foolish Methods of Education 

1 “Molly Mogg/’ 1 57 » his 

among the N ol dlity, ” See * 4 Kdu - 

! lequmdenee* with S\wB» 197 

cation. 13 

304; friendship tor Swift, „>)i 

“Footman, Directions to the/ 1 

! Ids mistake i 11 noticing the at 

330 “ 34 i • 

1 tacks ofids tuiiicN 391?. 

Footmen, 309, 315, 336, 323, 

! “Gentleman’s Magrmae. The/ 


328-341, 34S, 349, 353, 354, 
355, 356, 359- „ 

Forster, John, his “ Life of Swift , 
128//,, 379, 392 ; Ins edition of 
the “Fragment t>f Autobio- 
graphy, 3 ’ 367 n.&?i ti. t 37d 
374?/., 376;/., 379 
381 n * ; his judgment of Swift’s 
handwriting', 367 371 n. i 

Forster Collection at South Ken- j 
sington, the, 304, 387;?., 392. I 
“ Forward, Lady,” 256. . j 

Fownes, Sir William, Swift 1 3 s Let- j 
ter to, 407 n, 

France, King of. See Henry, 1 
John, Louis XI, Louis XIV. ! 
Frederick Augustus, King of Po* ! 
land, deposed by Charles XII j 
of Sweden, 175, 226. 

French language, the, 7, 8, 9, 13; 

tutors, S3, 55* 

“Frontless, Dick,” 263. 

“ Fruzz, Lady, 33 258. 

Fulwood, Mr., his quarrel with 
Beau Feilding, 176 u. 

Galway, Earl of, Lord Justice in 
Ireland, 380. 

Gambling, 295, 296, 323. 

Games, ioi, 102, 141, 142, 210, ‘ 
220, 221, 233. ; 

“Gamesters, Memoirs of,” See I 
Lucas, : 


Geuige I, 142, 146 ; his hiitbday, 
154; death, 391. 

George, Prince <>i \Vak.s, after- 
wauls ( 1 m >rge II, 149; hi« a m - 
nection with Mrs. Howard, 146; 
his acce-Hun, *46, 391, 

George, Prince of I temuark, medal 
of,* 414, 

Germaine, Lady Petty, See Berke- 
ley. 

German language, the, 10, 13. 

Germany, 9. 

Geimrd* Samuel, Swift’s corre- 
spondence with, 407 it. 

“ Giheall, Sir Peter/ 3 246. 

Giltftuwn* < .'ounty Meath, 407 n. 

“Giddy, Mistress, 33 295. 

Giffard, Lady, sister of Sir William 
Temple, 188. 

“ Gil Bias,” 347- 

Gildorj, Charles, 22} ». 

Gloucester Head, the, 203, 

G< (dolphin, Sidney, Eat! of, 50, 

51 n. 

Godwin, Karl of Kent, 296;/. 

“Good Manners, Hints on,"’ edi- 
torial, $fj; text, 87, 88. 

“Good Manners and Good Breed** 
ing, a Treatise on/’ editorial, 
78 i test, 79-84. 

Guothuan’s Holding, Swift’s pro- 
perty, 41 k 
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Goodrich, Goodridge or Gothe- 
ridge, Herefordshire, 369, 370, 
372, 373? 3745 rector of, .ni* 
Rawlins, Swift, Tringham. 

Goodwin, Dr., Bishop *of Bath 
and Wells, his marriage, 264 n. 

il Gosling, Tom/’ 294, 295. 

Gotheridge. See Goodrich. 

Goths, the, 6, 9, 15. 

Governess, the. See Tutoress. 

Grafton, Duke of, 395. 

Grafton Packet Boat, the, 397. 

Graham, Colonel James, 207. 

Granville, Countess of, gives Swift 
a seal, 41 3 . 

Grattan, Dr. James, son of Pat- 
rick, 412, 413. 

Grattan, John, Prebendary of 
Clonmethan, Swift’s legacy to, 
4x3 ; one of Swift’s executors, 
416. 

Grattan, Rev. Dr. Patrick, 413. 

Grattan, Robert or Robin, f re- 
bendary of St. Audoens, son of 
Patrick, Swift’s legacy to, 413; 
one of Swift’s executors, 416. 

“ Great and Mean Figures.” See 
“ Mean and Great Figures.” 

Greek language, 10, 16. 

Grimston, William Ltickyn, Baron 
Dunboyne and Viscount Grims- 
ton, account of, 243 n , ; his 
“ Love in a Hollow Tree,” 243, 
244. 

“Groom, Directions to the,” 342- 

„ 347- 

Grooms, 307, 309, 314, 321, 342- 
347> 362, 363- 

Grub Street, 107, 396. 

Guiilim, writer on heraldry, 37. 

Guiscard, his attempt on Harley’s 
life, 17, 

“ Gulliver’s Travels,” 367 n. f 391. 

H— , Lord and Lady, 208. 

Hague, the theatre at the, no, 

* Halifax, Charles Montague, Earl 
of, $0, 517*. 

Halifax, George Saviie, Marquis 
of, a member of the Kit-cat 
Club, 385 n* 


Hamilton’s Pawn, 53 n. 

Hannibal, 173, 176, 

Hanover, the Court of, 147. 

Hanover Square, 273. 

Harcnurt, Simon, isfc Viscount, 
5°, Si n. 

Harlequin, 193. 

Harley, '’Sir Edward, father of 
Robert, 373. 

Harley, Edward, 2nd Earl of Ox- 
ford. See Oxford. 

Harley, Robeit, 1st Earl of Ox- 
ford, 50, 51 53; his desire to 
improve the English language, 
2, 5, 7/7., 18; stabbed by 
Guiscard, 17,174; his dancing- 
master, 53; his neglect of eti- 
quette, 82 n, ; Swift’s admiration 
for, 83 ; his unpunctuality, 83, 
84; his trial, 174, 373; his 
house in Herefordshire, 373; 
promises Swift papers relating 
to Thomas Swift, 373; death, 
373, 391 ; his imprisonment, 
388 n, ; his portrait by Zincite, 
4x2. 

Harley Ministry, the, 1S8, 388?*., 

39 1 * 

Plarrison, Mary. See Whiteway. 

Harry the Great. See Henry IV 
of France. 

Harry the Second. See Henry XL 

Hart Hall, Oxford, 379. 

Hatton, Sir Christopher, 21377. 

Hawkesworth, his edition of Swift, 
404 n. 

Henrietta Maria, Queen, 276. 

Plenry II, King of England, 7. 

Henry IV, King of France, 174. 

Henry VIII, King of England, 
213- 

Herald’s Office, Dublin, the, 32, 

372 72. 

Hercules, 4x2, 

Hereford, the Committees of, 373. 

Herefordshire, 369, 370, 372, 373, 
374* 

“ Herodotus, A Character of,” 
186. 

Herrere’s “General History of 
America,” 222 n . 
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Herricks of Beaumanor, the, 375 a. [ 
e( Hertfordshire kindness,' 1 275. | 

Hervey, Lord, 146, 224//, j 

Heyricks of Leicester, the, 375. j 

High Chancellor of Ireland to a 
Governor of St. Patrick’s Hos- 
pital, 409. 

“ Hints towaids an Essay on 
Conversation.” See “Con versa- 1 
tion.” ! 

“ Hints on Good Manners. 5 ’ See j 
“ Good Manners.” 
Historiographer, Swift tries tu oh* | 
tain the post of, 17. 

Hitch, C.y publisher, 404;:. j 

Hoadiy or Headley, John, Arch* 1 
bishop of Dublin, 385 
Headley, Miss, daughter of Arch- 
bishop Headley, 385;:. I 

Hobart, Sir Henry, 146. • 

Hobart, John, 1st Earl of Buck- j 
inghamshire, 146. 

Hock Norton, 290. j 

Hodgson, Captain, on Cromwell, j 
72 tr. 

Hoffman, the Emperor’s Resit lent, 5 
and the etiquette of wigs, S2, ' 
S3. " : 

Hoggs Norton or Hog’s Norton. 1 
See I lock Norton. 

Holderness, Ramsay, Earl of, ; 
* 75 * 

Holland, 380. 

Holland, Ned, 396. 

Holyhead, 391, 397, 39S, 402; | 
Vicar of, 399, 401. 

Holy Head, the, or Sacrum Pro- j 
montorium, 400. j 

u Holyhead Journal, The,” edi- j 
torial, 3915 introductory, 392- i 
396; verses in, 392, 395; text, ! 
396-402. | 

Homer, 10, 16, 222 ». i 

Hook’s tomb, 396. j 

Hooped coats, 40. j 

Hopton, Sir Owen, 2x3 ?r. 

Horace, 16, 202, 395 ? quoted, 25, 

27 , 34 » 9 h 97 9 m* * i 

Horses, the care of, 360-363. 

4 £ Housekeeper, Directions to the, ” . 
'HO. 


i( Housemaid, Directions to the/’' 

„ 355i 35?* 

Housemaids, 314, 3x5,322, 355 - 

3 5®* 

Howard, Charles, Earl of Suffolk, 
146. 

I Ioward, Henrietta , wife of Ciiarle- 
1 Ioward, daughter of Sir 1 lenry 
Hobart, afterwards Counter of 
Suffolk, Swifts ft lend si tip lor . 
12 x a*.; account ol, 146; the* 
mistress of George* II, 146, 
150;*’.*, her influence at Court, 
140, 147 ; mat ties the Hon. 
George Berkeley, 146, 150;/. ; 
her intimacy with Lord Peter- 
borough. 146; her patronage <>I 
Gay, 14O, 3 ' 48//.; hei wit, 146, 
147; her beauty, 147 ; loses the 
Ring’s favour, x 50 w. ; become- 
Groom of the Stole to Queen 
Caroline. 150??. ; death, 350;/. 

46 I Iowan l, Character of Mrs.,* 1 
146-150. 

<c Humble I’d i tion of Jonathan 
Swift, 1 ). IX, and Dean of the 
Cathedral of St. Patrick «, Dub- 
lin, The,’ 5 388-390. 

Howth, 38S. 

Huntington, Robert, 377 n, 

Hyde, Edward, Earl of Claren- 
don. See Clarendon. 

Hyde, J., publisher, 91, 

Hyde Park, 174. 


Inns, 360-363 ; and see Gfoucuslei 
Head, Oxford Arms. 

u Intelligencer, The,* 1 48, 49. 

Ireland, 30S ; England’s treatment 
of, 107; manufactures of, 107; 
squires and landlords in, 195, 
194; under James 11 , 388 n . , 
Protestant fearof Jacob it ism in, 
3S8 n * ; Swift’s poem on, 393 
395. 

Irish peerages, 31. 

* k Irish Squire, The Character of 
an,” editorial, 192; text, 195, 

„ x 94* , 

kmr 1 rbmrmtir.mne'brt* -mf". 
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I slip, rector of. Sec South. 

Italian language, the, 10, 13. 

Jackson, Rev. John, vicar of San- 
try, Swift’s legacy to, 413. 

Jacobitism, 225, 388;/. 

James I, xo, 50 ; anecdote about, 
271. 

James II, 175, 388 u. 

jenyns, Soane, 206 u, 

Jerome, St., 41. 

Jervas, Charles, painter, 142. 

Jocasta, 38. 

John, King of England, 176. 

John, King of Fiance, defeated by 
the Black Prince, 174. 

“Johnson, Betty,” 234, 235, 246. 

Johnson, Bridget, Esther’s mother, 
127; married to Mose, 127 it. 

Johnson, Esther (Stella), her rela- 
tions with Swift, 126, 128, 14.15 
her death, 126, 127; description 
of, 127; her parentage, 127; at 
Farnham, 128; her fortune, 

128, 132, 136; remove.s to Ire- 
land, 1 28; her health, 128, 

129. 1 31, 391-393. 39S; scan- 
dal about, 128/2.; her intellec- 
tual gifts, 129, 132, 137, 141; 
her regard for propriety, 129, 
135 ; Addison, Delaney, and 
Lord Orrery’s opinion of, 129; 
lives in the country, in Ireland, 
130; her courage, 130, 1315 
shoots a burglar, 130; the Duke 
of Ormonde toasts her, 130; 
her funeral, 130; her economy, 
*32, 133; ^r charity, 132, 133, 
134; her household, 133; her 
friends, 134, 2:35 ; her love of 
Ireland, 136; leaves her money 
to Dr. Stephens’ Hospital, 136; 
retires to the country after the 
publication of “Cadenus and 
Vanessa,” 141; her wit, 141- 
143; advises Dr. Sheridan, 153; 
Swift’s letters to. See “Journal 
to Stella.” 

Johnson, Dr. Samuel, his criti- 
cism of the “ Proposal,” 2. 

“Johnson, Tom,” 234. 


Jones, a fellow student of Swift’s, 

376 n. 

J ones, Master of the packet boat, 

399, 402. 

Jonson, Ben, 98//. 

Joseph, his marriage, 264 it. 

, “Journal, Holyhead.” See Holy- 
I head. 

1 “Journal to Stella, The,” 2, 

; 374 » 383 »• » 386 * • » 406 /?. 

Julius Caesai. See Caesar. 

Kendrick, Roger, witness* to 
Swift’s codicil, 418. 
j Kent, Godwin, Earl of, 296//. 

| Kevin’s Street, Swift’s property 

in, 411. 

Kildaie, Bishop of. See Cobbe, 

Moreton. 

Kilmactalway, Prebendary of. 

See Wilson, 

Kilroot, 379. 

King, Rev. James, Prebendary 
of Tipper, * Swift’s legacy to, 
415; one of Swift’s executors, 
4x6. 

King, Rev. James, Curate of St. 
Bridget’s, Dublin, trustee for 
Anne Ridgeway under Swift’s 
will, 4x7. 

King, Dr. William, Bishop of 
Derry, afterwards Archbishop 
of Dublin, 188, 379. 

Kit-cat Club, the, 385//. 

Kit-cat pictures, 385 n. 
“Kitchen-maid, the,” 315. 

Knell er, Sir Godfrey, his kit-cat 
portraits, 3S5/Z. 

La Bruyere, 9. 

Lace, Mechlin, 40. 

Ladies, their education, 61-64; 
their want of cleanliness, xxy; 
their ignorance, 122; their ex- 
travagance, 124* 

“Lady, A Letter to a Very 
Young,” editorial, 114; text, 
1x5-124. 

“Lady’s Dressing-room, A>” 
1 17 n. 
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Land, Ilcmy, Sexton of St. 

Patrick’s, 41 1. 

Land’s End, the, 1S1. 

Languages compared inul dis- 
cussed, 6-19, 

Langueveny, 397. 

Lanterns, 335. 

Laracor, Swift’s living of, 3S1, 
382, 387; his legnc} 10,410. 
Latm, 6, 7, 8, 15, it>, 18. 
Laughter, 204. 

46 Laundress, Direction* to the/ 1 


359 * 

“Laws for the Dean s Sm.tnl^ 
note to, 300 ; text, 363, 304. 
Lawyers (called Civilians), 24- 

45 * 

“ Lawyer's Foitune, The, 1 or 
“ Love in a I loilovv Tree, ’ See 
(irimston. 

Leeds, Thomas Osborn, Duke of, 
Lord High Treasmer, 30, 51 //. 
Leicester, ‘ 128, 375, 377, 'F>L 
3S7. 

Leicester, Earl of, 380 n. 

Leicester Fields, 227 , 383; the 
Prince of Wales’s Court at, 147. 

* f Leicestershire, 1 1 ist« >ry oi, 15 

r 

Lepidus, 175. 

Le Sack, a dancing master, 53. 
Letcomh, 382, 391. 

“Letter of Advice to a Young 
Poet, A.” See Advice. 

“ Letter to a Very Young Lady 
on her Marriage,” See Lady, 
Lewis, Erasmus, 383?;. 

Lilly or Lily, William, 216. 

“ limber, Charles,” 267* 

Lincoln, 260; Cathedral, 260/;. 
Lincoln College, Oxford, 260. 
Lindsay, 1 Robert, Judge, one of 
- Swift’s executors, 411, 416. 
Lindsay, Thomas, Archbishop of 
Armagh, a friend of Stella’s, 
W 

“ Linger, Lady,” 

“linger, Sir John,” 219, 220, 
230-301. 

Lingua Franca, 7 ». 

Lipsius, Justus, 81. 


“Lho. of thtv;c who suitla cd 
Pm sedition for king Charles L 
Tim/ 1 371 

Lloyd, William, Pidiop of l\il- 
lala, a frrnnd of Sadias, 134. 

Lob’s Pound, 23I). 

“London and Dublin Magazine,, 
The/* 407 

“ London Magazine, The/* 407 n. 

“ London Spy, The/’ .Vc Wind. 

Long, Anne, skid of Sir J aim> 
Long, Sw ill's friendship for, 
12} //., 3S3; account of, 

383;/. 5 intiodueed fo Swift by 
Mrs, Yanlumuigh, 3S3 n , ; re- 
tiu> to the country under the 
name of Smyth, and dies in 
gieat poicrfy, 383 a. ; living in 
Albemarle St* eel, 384 ; a “ Lad) 
of the Toast/’ 385, 386; Lord 
WhnitonY verses in her honour, 
385 ft . ; S' wi it s t rent y with. 5 L ' 
** 1 >«‘cuv ” ; “ Letters, Poems, 
and 'Pales of/’ 383 w. 

Long, Sir James, 383 

Louis XI, King ol Fiance, 252 n. 

Louis XIV, king of France, 2, 
44. 

Louisa, Princess, 146, 148 n t 

“Love in n Hollow Tree,” Set 
Grhnston. 

Lower Stale’s Place, or Shire 
Lane, 385 

“ Lubber, Dick/’ 263. 

Lucas, Theophilus, Ids u Memoirs 
of Gamesters/’ 368 n, 

Lucretius, 43, 95. 

Ludlow, Edmund, his * ‘ M emoirs/*' 
167. 

Lyndsay, Mr., his verses to Davy 
Morice, 396. 

Lynn, Norfolk, 383;?. 

Lyon, Dr. John, assists Swift 
with the" “Autobiography/ 5 
367 w., 373 w., 379 tf* ; witness 
to Swift’s codicil, 418. 

% 

M’Aulay, Alexander, lawyer, one 
of Swift’s executors, 411, 414, 

416. 

Macedon, 175. 
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Mackenzie, a waiter on Heraldry, 

37 - 

Madam — — , wife of a Divine, 33. 

Magee, Alexander, Swift’s ser- 
vant, 404 n. 

Mahomet, 174. 

Mainwaring, Arthur, a member 
of the Kit-cat Club, 385 n. 

Maittaire, Michael, editor of the 
Classics, 100. 

Malahide, 367 n. 

Mall, The, 230, 258, 354. 

4 ‘Manners, Hints on Good.' 5 See 
Good. 

Marius, 174. 

Market man, The, 307. 

Marlborough, John Churchill, 
Duke of, 6 n., 50, 51 /*., 52, 

r 75 * * , 

Marlborough, Sarah, Duchess of, 

* 75 - 

Maniage, proverbs about, 264. 

Married Women’s Property, 298. 

Marsh, Narcissus, Archbishop of 
Dublin, afterwards of Armagh, 
188, 381 n. ; the Royal Dublin 
Society meets at his house, 
x 88; account of, 188; presents 
Swift to the Prebend of Dun- 
lavin, 188, 381; death, x88 ; 
Swift’s dislike of, 118 ; his 
monument, 404. 

4 ‘Marsh, A Character of Pri- 
mate/’ editorial, 1885 text, 189, 
190. 

Marvel, Andrew, his “ Advice to 
a Painter/ 5 174*2. 

Mary, Queen of Scots, 176. 

Masham, Lady, Swift’s friendship 
for, 12171 , 

Mason, Monck, his “ History 
of St Patrick’s Cathedral,” 
1 14; sale of Ms parchments, 
379 n. 

Masquerades, 2x9. 

Master-General of the Ordnance. 
See Romney. 

“ Match, Lady/ 5 264. 

Mayor and Corporation of Dub- 
lin, Letter to the, 416*2, 

“ Mean and Great Figures, made 


by sc'icral Persons/’ 368?*.; 
editorial, 172; text, 373*176. 

Meath, 381, 410. 

Mechlin lace, 40. 

Med ids, the de, then medical 
origin, 44. 

“ Meditation on a Broomstick, 
A/ 5 141 380 «„ 

Members of Parliament, their 
privileges, xbn. 

| “ M emoir of Captain J ohn Creich- 
j ton.” See Crcichton. 

! “ Mercurius Rusticus/ 5 371. 

I Middle Temple Gate, the, 3. 

1 Milton, John, bis “ Paradise 
| Lost,” fa 1, 
j “Miscellanies/’ 304, 4047/. 
j “Miss,” title applied to un mar- 
ried women, 2x8, 2x9, 230-301, 
3x2, 360. 

Mitre Alley or Deanery Lane, 
Dublin, Swift’s property in, 

411 - 

Mogul , the, 42. 

“ Molly Mogg/ 5 See Gay. 

Molyneux, William, one of the 
founders of the Royal Dublin 
Society, xSS. 

Montague, Charles, Earl of Hali- 
fax. See Halifax. 

Moore, Lady Betty, daughter^ of 
the Earl of Drogheda, "married 
to George Rochfort, supposed 
to be the “ Very Young Lady/ 5 
1x4,11572. 

Moor Park, Sir William Temple’s 
place at Famham, 128 72,, 377, 

37s. 

More, Sir Thomas, his imprison- 
ment and execution, 174. 

Moreton, Dr. William, Bishop of 
Kildare, ordains Swift, 379, 

Morice, Davy, 396. 

Mose, Steward to the Gifford 
property, and Esther Johnson’s 
stepfather, 127*2. 

Mose, Mrs. Sea Johnson. 

Motte, publisher, 197. 

Motteux, his Don Quixote, 222 ft 

Mountcashel, Lord, 54, 55. 

Moxa, 42.' 
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“ Muckworm, Lady,* 5 295, 296. 

“Muckworm, Sir Pei or/ 1 205* 

Muscovite Ambassador, the, 175. 

Muscovy (Russia), 175; (Var of. 
See Peter. 

Muskerry, Lady, married to 
Feilding, 368;/. 

Muskerry, Lord, 36S n. 

“ Naboth’s Vineyard,*' Swift's 
pioperty so-called, 363, 425, 
416; Mrs. Pilkington 1 * account 
of, 415?;. 

Naunton, his u Fragmenta Re- 
galia,’* quoted, 213 //. 

Nepos, Cornelius, 174//. 

Nero, 95 v., 175. 

“ Neverout, Mr. Thomas'* 219, 
230-301. 

Newbridge, 367//. 

Newgate, 341. 

Newland, 413 n. 

Newmarket, 175. 

Newton, Sir Isaac, 227. 

Newtown, Thcophilus, Lord, his 
legacy to Anne Brent, 417. 

“Nice, Mrs.,’ 9 257. 

Nichols, his edition of Swift, 114, 
383 n . , 387 n . , 38S //., 41 3 //. 

Nichols, John, 412, 

“ Nimble, Dick," 2914 

Nimeguen, 377. 

Norfolk, 3S3 n, 

‘ * Notable, M iss, 99 218, 219, 230 
301. 

Novels, English and French,” 
360, 

“ Nugae Antiqute,” 264 //. 

“ Nurse, Directions to the,” 359* 


Oaths, fashionable, 2x2, 213, 
214. 

“ Ogle, Sir John,” 256. 

Oldcastle, John, publisher, 404 n. 
Oldfield, Anne, actress, 17 6n. 
Olncy, Henry, publisher, 93 u, 
Orange Prince oh See Wil- 
liam III* 

Ormond, Duchess of, wife of the 
1st Dulse, 121 n. 


Ormond, or Ormonde, Mar- 
ch ion e*s of, 374. 

Ormond, or Ormonde, Marquis 
and 1st Duke of, 50, 188. 

Ormond, 2nd Duke of, his high 
opinion of Stella, 130, 131 ; 
befriend* Godwin Swift, 374? 
his flight, 388 

Orkney, Countess of, Swift's poi- 
trait of, 414. 

On cry, Countess of, gives Swift 
some enamelled wine labels, 

414. 

On cry, Charles Boyle, 4th Earl 

Of, 50, 51 //. 

Oirery, John, 5th Earl of, 78, 
197 ; his “ Observations on 
Swift's Life,” quoted, 11$ //., 
127//., 120//.*, Swift's legacy 
| to, 4H* 

1 Osborn, Thomas, Duke of Leeds. 
See Leeds. 

Ostlers, 362, 363. 

Oxford, 374, 377 "*, 379 - 
| Oxford, Edward, 2nd Earl oi. 
Swift’s legacy to, 4x2. 

Oxford, Henrietta, Countess of, 
gives Swift a snuff-box, 4x1, 

Oxford, Robert, rst Earl ok See 
Harley. 

Oxford Arms, the, 25. 

Oxfordshire Cheese, 287. 

Oxmantown-Green, Dublin, 407//. 

Oysters, 271; their shells to re- 
vive ale, 397. 

Ozell, John, 222. 

Pall Mall, 251, 305, 308. 

“ Palmer, Parson,” 284. 

“ Paradise Lost,” See Milton, 

Paris, 174. 

Parkgale, 381, 40r. 

Parliamentary Representation, 
179, xSo, i8t, 1S2. 

Parnell, Thomas, the poet, 391, 

Paternoster Row, 305, 

Peerage Bill, the, 31. 

Pegasus, 4x1. 

Pembroke, Thomas, Earl of, be- 
friends Dennis, 221 n.; gives 
Swift a picture, 413, 
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Pembroke, William, 31 d Earl of, 
* 75 * 

Pemnany, 397. 

Fonmenmawi, 396. 

Percival, Mi*,, 387. 

Periwigs, 82, 83, 318; and see 
Wigs. . 

Per rot, Sir John, 213. 

Periot, Sir Thomas, 213 n. 

Pei sens, 175. 

Persia, Piincesses of. See Da- 
rius. 

Peter the Great, Czar of Muscovy 
01 Russia, 175, 226. 

Petei borough, Lord, his inti- 
macy with Mrs. Ilowaid, 146; 
his steward, 347. 

IVtronius AihUtr, 95; quoted, 
99 - 

Pets, domestic, 257, 314, 322, 
324. 

Petty, Sir William, one of the 
founders of the Royal Dublin 
Society, 188. 

Phaiaoh, 295. 

Philip II, King of Spain, 175. 

Philpot, William Swift’s father-in* 
law, 369. 

Physicians, 23-45. 

Physicians, College of, 45. 

Piets, the, 7. 

u Pictures and Mottoes,” a game, 
102 . 

Piggs, an organist, 290 n. 

Pigtail, chewing tobacco, 413. 

Pitkington, Mrs., her u Memoirs,” 
114, 115, 415 n. 

Plato, 98, 173 ?/., 1 8$ ; Swift’s 
copy of his Works, 414. 

Plautus, 72. 

'Playing-cards, 323, 

Plays, 360 ; and see Games. 

u Pluck,” 295, 

4 4 Plump, Mrs.,” 296. 

u Plump, Tom,” 296. 

Plutarch, to, 16. 

r <4 Poet, A Letter of Advice to a 
Young.” See Advice, 

“ Poetry, A Proposal for the En- 
couragement of.” See Advice. 

Poets of the Restoration, ix. 


)V,\ 

Poland, King ol. See Frederick 
Augustus. 

Poles. See St. Paul’s. 

c 4 Polite Com et satiuns. ” See 

44 Convex sat ion.” 

Pompey, 175. 

Pope,A!exandei,2i i//., 223; solicits 
Mis. I toward on behalf of Gay, 
146; his 44 1 h eface to Shakspere, ” 
2x7 n. ; his 44 Rapt* of the Lock,” 
221 n . ; his 4 4 Dunciad,” 221 a*, 
22211,, 225 ?/., 396; called by 
Gildon 44 Sawney Dapper,” 
221??.; his correspondence with 
Swift, 304; enlet tains Swift at 
Twickenham, 391; his sensitive- 
ness to criticism, 396; Swift 
dt earns of, 400; Swift leave* 
him his port 1 ait of Harley, 412. 

Pope. See Clement. 

4 4 Porter, Directions to the,” 348, 

Porters, 312, 348. 

Portland, William Bentinck, Karl 
of, 378. 

Prerogative, the King’s, 378. 

44 Prim, Widow,” 259. 

Primate, the. See Matsh. 

Printers. See Publishers. 

Prior, Matthew, 2; his 44 Alma,” 
35 death, 391. 

44 Professor A,” 28, 32. 

44 Property Inviolable,” See 
M’Aulay. 

‘'Proposal for the Encouragement 
of Poetry in this Kingdom.” See 
Advice. 

Protectorate of Cromwell, the. 
See Commonwealth. 

Proverbs, 204, 205, 231-301. 

Ptolemy, 400, 

44 Public Absurdities in England,” 
editorial, 178; text, 179-182, 

Publishers and Printers, See Row- 
yer, Constable, Cooper, Curll, 
Darner, Davis, Dodsley, Faulk- 
ner, Hitch, Hyde, Motto, Old- 
castle, Olney, Roberts, Tooke. 

44 Puddledock, The Countess of,” 
249. 

Pullen or Pulleyn, Tobias, Bishop 
of Cloyne, 134. 
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JPulfenoy, William, ufvmuj.UEuil , 
of Bath, a inembn of t!v KR- > 
cat Hub, 3S5 1 

IWi-pirn a gauie, 233. ; 

Putney, 385 n, 1 

Puilenham, 37*1. f 

Pyrrhus, 105. 

Quadiille, 219, 2(54, 205, 30a 
Quatv, a uaUhmuhm, 29^ ,tn. 
“Queasy, la lfiv," abe. 

(Ht ccn, Su' Anne, IB n.tutv, 
Mary. 

Queonsborongl a 1 H;di» ’ < »f« 1 2 t v. 

** Questions and Command 1,” .1 , 
game, 102. 

“ truest inns which ieble to Ku; ; 

land, Two/' 50//, 

“Quixote, Dun,” Se Molten, v, 

8 h chon. 


K , D of, 20S. 

Rahutin, the Count do Bum.,), | 

176* . 

Ragland Castle, 373. 

Ramsay. See 1 loldenuo*.# 
Rathbeggan, 381. 

Rathfarnham, 154, 161. 

“Rattle, Ned,” 267. j 

Rawlins, Giles, Rector of Good- j 

rich, 372, 373, I 

Reader, Richard, 377 >** 

Rebellion, the Cheat, 10, 50, 
368. 

Regains * 73 - 
Religion, State, 180, 

Restoration, the, 1 r, 50, 372. 
Revolution, the, 188/372. 

Richard II, of England, 175, 
Ridgeway, Anthony, cabinet- 
maker, married to Anne Brent, 

417* 

Ridgeway, Mrs, See Brent. 
Rutland, 396. 

“Right of Precedence between 
Physiciansand Ci viliaus enquired 
into, The/ 9 editorial, 245 title, 
25; text, 27-45* 

Ringsend, 382. 

Roberts, J., publisher, 2?. ! 
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31 w., Ke, 

831 hii ihpja, «•? 

idurnstu 

Km;bnah 301: Swni « 

ireruib ol, 

400. 


St, Puiriei'A. Cpkedml 

, Dublin, 


388. 400, 404 ; Swift a legacy to 
the Mean and i, hapNu »»i, 41b; 
Ghmuudlm ni, o* Delaney; 
Dean of, wv t, WU 4 t, Sterne, 
Swift; “ 1 "h” v* Mm’tm ; 

•Sexton of, m* trmd, 

St- Patricks JtoquBd, endowed 
by Swift, 407, 40ft, 40 h 410. 

Si. Pauls Church {Cathcdmlj, 
2$& ^ 

St. Philiparu! St, Jamb'; f j ameW ) 
day, 40b. 

Saints! airy, Mr., on <• Polite Con* 
versa! inn." io w umw. 
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Sanity, Yicai of. See Jackson. 

1,4 Sawney Dapper.” See Pope. 

Saxons, the, 7. 

Scaliger, Joseph Justus, Si. 

Schultz, Mr., 149. 

Scipio the Elder, 1 73. 

* 4 Scotch Lord, A.” Sec I Iolder- 
ness . 

Scotland, 49. 

Scots, 75. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his edition of 
Swift's Works, 2, 1 14, 1 1 5 n . , 304, 
370 a-., 404//., 407 his “Life 
of vSwilt,” 367 >7. , 370;?., 417. 

Sctoggs, Benjamin, 377 «. 

“ Scuttle, Lady,” 256. 

44 Second Solomon, History of 
the,” 142/7 editorial, 152; text, 
153-158. 

“Servants, Directions to, 197 ; 
editorial, 304; title, 305; text, 
307-364; author’s note to, 360. 

44 Servants, Laws for the Dean’s,” 
editorial, 304; text, 363, 364. 

44 Servants at Inns, The Duty of,” 
editorial, 304; text, 360-363. 

Shad well, Charles, a playwright, 
son of the Laureate, 103 ??. 

Shadwell, Thomas, Poet Laureate, 
103 //. 

Shaftesbury, Ashley Cooper, Karl 
of, 50; impeaches the Duke of 
Leeds, 51 n, 

Shakspere, William, his want of 
scholarship, 98; at Davenant’s 
Inn, 374 #♦ 

Shelton, his translation of 44 Don 
Quixote,” 222??. 

Sheridan, Richard Brinsley, M.P., 
son of Thomas the younger, 
162 n, 

Sheridan, Dr, Thomas (“The 
Second Solomon”), 152; his 
schools, 54, 152, 16 1, 162, 163; 
his puns, *4 zn,; his character, 
142, 152, 153-163; account of, 
152 ; chaplain to Lord Carteret, 
152; his relations with Swift, 
152. * 53 > , I 54 >. 156. 157 ; Ms 
acquaintance with Stella, 142, 
153; his domestic affairs, 153, 


154, 162; his unfortunate ser- 
mon, 154, 155 //. ; his house at 
Uathhrnham, 154, 155; his 
politics, 154, 157; Ids estate in 
Cm an, 155; Archdeacon Russel 
gives him the Manor of Dnmi- 
hne, 155 1 30 ; his lady 

friends, 156, 157; his verses on 
Baliyspeilm, 157; his death, 161, 
163; Ids chilchen, 162; Loid 
Carteret gives him a hung, 163; 
changes it for that of 1 Hmboyne, 
463/ 

44 Sheiidan, Character of Dr.,” 
editmial, 152; text, 161-163. 
Sheridan, Thomas, an actor, son 
of Dr. Shetidan, 155?/., 162, 
163. 

Sheridan, Mrs. , wife of Di. Sheri- 
dan, 153, 1 54, H>2. 

Shite Lane, lutes Lower Sevle’s 
Place, 385;?. 

Shrew-shiny, Duke of, 395, 
Slirewslmty cake, A, 104, 105. 

44 Shuttle, Dick,” 295. 

Sidney, Henry. See Romney. 
Sidney^S ir Philip, his “ Defence* 
of Poesie,” 93; his 44 Arcadia,” 
93/?.; quoted, 98, lot, 106. 
Singleton, Serjeant Henry, one of 
Swift’s executors, 416. 

44 Singular, Lady,” 294. 

Sirloin, origin of the word, 271, 
Slang, 13, 39, 207, 208, 301, 

“ Smart, Lady,” 230-301. 

44 Smart, Lord,” 230-301, 

Smith, Jonathan, Thomas Swiffs 
curate, supersedes him in the 
living of Bridslow, 373. 
Smoking, 2S9, 

44 Smyth, Mrs.,” Anne Long as- 
sumes the name of, 383. 

44 Snuff, Lady,” 245. 

Snuff-boxes, 321, 411. 

Socrates, 98, 173, 

44 Solomon, The Second,” Sec 
Sheridan, and 45 Second” ’ 
Somers, John,, Lord, 50, $tn* 
Somers, John, Rector of Bridstow, 
373 * 

44 Somers’ Tracts,” quoted, 213 0. 
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South, Dr. i hb bc?v vmence !■> 
Mrs. I'honiiH Swift, 37?. 
Southampton, Thonu* Wti ** 

Icy, Karl of, 50. 

South Kendng'un, 504, jOr. 
South Sea, the, 6 , 

Spain, 6, 9. 

Spaniards, 13, I So. 

Spanish Unguago, ,ue, to, ip,. 
“Spaikbh, Lady,” 205 ,r. 

<e Sparkish, I.otfi/" a 31 > p'U . 
Speaker, the. ,’wi (Vmolly «u. 

u Spcet;doi\ The/’ M>, {7, lit). 
Spelling, 206, 207, Jf 7 * 

** Spendn k Min,' 1 2 j,S. 

<e Spundail, Lady,*’ 203, 204, 
“Spembll* Sir John," 21)3, 203. 
Spenser, 8, 06. 
u Spies,' 1 13. 

46 Spruce, Mr,,' 5 a j i . 

Spruce bob, 39. 

Stage, the, too, iro. 

Stamford, Earl of, hi,- perse^tiSua 
of Thomas Swift, 37 u 
Stannard, Eaton, Rvcookr 
Dublin, 41 1, 41O; one o! Kvbk 
evecutcns, 416, 

State 1 Tracts, 38, 

Staunton, Dr*, 114, 115.7. 
Staunton, Mb;, daugider of Jk 
S taunton, man led fojolm Rome 
ford, supposed <i! be the 4 * Vu’ y 
Young bady,'’ 114, 1 1 5 
Stearne, AV Sterne, 

Steele, Sir Richiud, on bean the 
dancing-master, soft 7. ; mein » a v 
of the Kit-cat Club, 385 //. 
Stcevens 1 Hospital, Dr,, 407 7, 
Stella. S&? foimson, 

" Stella, The Journal to, 11 Ale 
journal, 

Stephens, ibid, 186, 

Sterne, John, Bishop of Dromore 
and Clogher, Dean of St, 
Patrick’s, 134. 

Stevens, John, 222, 

(i Steward, Directions to the 
House Steward and Lamb" 347, 
Stewards, 347, 353, 

Stafford, Rev, James, Vicar of 
Finsdus. afterward 1 ; Rbhuh of 
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INDEX 


Swift, Emily, daughter of Thomas 
( 2 ), 372 //, 

Swift, Godwin, son of Thomas (2), 
uncle of Jonathan the younger, 
3^9 j 370* 372 n . ; his help to 
Swift, 369, 376; his alleged 
meanness, 369, 376; account of, 
374; his wives, 374; his strait- 
ened circumstances, 376 n. 

Swift, Jonathan the eider, father 
of the author, son of Thomas (2), 
372 "•> 375; hk marriage, 375, 
376 ; early death, 375. 

Swift, Jonathan, D. 1 ), , Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, son of Jonathan 
the elder, his efforts to improve 
Lhe English language, 2; signs 
his name to the “Proposal,” and 
to no other work, 2; tries to ob- 
tain the post of Historiographer, 
17; his critical faculty, 48 ; 
his friendships among women, 
146, * 47 , H$> 3S3 it . , 
385, 386; his affection for, and 
relations with, Esther Johnson, 
126, 128, 391, 392, 393, 399; 
his alleged marriage, 126; his 
friendship for Mrs. Howard, 
146, 147, 14S ; his relations with 
Dr. Sheridan, 152, 153, 154, 
156-163; writes the “Second 
Solomon,” 152; at Markelhiil, 
166; his kindness to Creichton, 
166 ; patronized by Sir William 
Temple, 18S, 377, 378, 379; 
his quarrel with Temple and 
“penitential” letter, 188; 
made Prebendary of Dunlavin, 
xSS, 38 1 5 his political opinions, 
202, 388 n, ; his friendship for 
and correspondence with Gay, 
304, 391 ; his own opinion of 
“The Directions to Servants,*’ 
304, 305; his correspondence 
with Faulkner, 304 ; his friend- 
ship fox and correspondence 

r with Pope, 304, 391 ; his death, 
304; his “Autobiography,” 
367*3825 his family, 367-376; 
his handwriting, 367*2., 371; 
his birth, 375, 376; stolen by 


his nurse and taken to White- 
ha\en, 576; his precocity, 376; 
taken hack to Ireland, 376; 
sent to school at Kilkenny, 376; 
sent as a pensioner to Dublin 
University, 370; obtains only a 
sft'i/tifi wafia degree, 376, 377; 
leaves Dublin, 377; at Leicester, 

377, 381; his ill-health, 377, 
3S2 s 388, 389, 390, 391, 398, 
413 n . ; goes to Had Hall, Ox- 
ford, 377, 379 ; his testimonium, 
377*2.; sent to Kensington to 
advise the King and Fuitland on 
the “Tiieunial Parliaments” 
Bill, 378; hL knowledge of his- 
tory, 378 ; deshus to take orders, 

378, 379; his scruples about 
entciing the Chinch for a liveli- 
hood, 379; receives from Tem- 
ple a place in the Rolls Office, 
379; ordained by Dr. Moroton, 
Bishop of Kildare, 379; re- 
ceives the prebend of Kilroot 
from Lord Capcil, 379; resigns 
his living, 379; his love affair 
with Miss Waring, 379 u , ; 
moves to London after Temple’s 
death, 380; reminds King Wil- 
liam of his promises of prefer- 
ment, 380; disappointed in 
Henry Sidney’s help, 380; goes 
to Ireland as Lord Berkeley’s 
private chaplain, 380; disap- 
pointed of the post of Secretary 
to Lord Berkeley, 380, 381 ; 
disappointed of the Deanery of 
Deny, 3802*., 381 ; obtains the 
living of Agher, and of Laracor 
and Rathheggan, 381; attends 
visitations and chapters in Ire- 
land, 381, 382; takes his D.D. 
degree at Dublin, 381; goes to 
England in 17013 381; in Ire- 
land in 1709, 382; installed as 
Dean of St. Patrick’s, 3S2; 
nominates Dr, E. Synge as sub- 
dean, 382; in England from 
1710-1713, and from 1713-1714, 
382 ; after Anne’s death flees to 
Lelcomb, 382, 391 ; his return 
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to It eland in 1714, 291, 382, i Su ht, S.irnlu «?n.i:-;htf2r of Thomas 
388?;,; in Firlii>, 3 S3 ; i'j», 372;/. 

hi*? friend-hip and con** .p- md* Sw ih, TIv«‘uUhw on *»MVam’, 

ence with Amu* long, 3N3 ; n-sr-te Sir W.Jvr So »tt in hi * 
his letter to the dog) man ai ’ * 4 Life of Su lit,*’ 370 ti. 

Lynn after her death, 383 n . : 1 Swift, Thomas (:?, Rector of St. 
bis acquaintance \\ it h the Van- Andrew 1 **, C *;ix»:ct 1 mry, 368. 
homriglo, 383 jSo ; hi* pii- ' Svwtt, 1 Lom.’OfQhMm ot \\ iUiam, 
vntc account h'u!„ Q3 ,**, . ! Vice- of $ lucid rich, 369, 370; 

387;**.; at i.niuou', 3871 hb, hi-, portrait, 370 ; t %: hi, bm.-o 

muiheiR death, 3S7 ; his r;riev _ 370; his loyally to Chrnles I 

ance against bold Phi) m*v, 3&S* ' andhufibrmjK in tin* royal entire, 

390; in danger of a “tele pie- 370?:,, 371, 372, 373; turned 

.sedition, 3 MS a\ ; libels op, ( out of Riuluow and other Hv- 

38S Ids corre‘.]i{md“iu:v wild , ings, 372, 373; cuntiivt**> the 
Knight ley Chelwode, 388 ti . ; t death of s wet hundred Round - 

vlsits London, 391 : bk com nee* | head.*, 372; his childrens, 372, 

tkm with the “ F.xmnm 1," ; 373, 374; imprisoned at Rag- 

391; his friends surviving hi • land (\isth.\ 373; death, 373. 

1727, 391; arranges foi the ! Swill, Mrs. Thomas {2}. Sec 
publication of Gulliver, 301; j Drydeu. 

his relations with Walpole, ! Swift, Thomas {3), son of Thomas 

391: attends the Court of 1 (2), 372;/., 374. 

George U and Queen Carolines | Swift, Mrs, Thomas (3), daughter 

391; stays with Rope at Twiek- j of Sir William IVAvenant, 374, 

enhum, 391? returns* to Ireland, j 375, 

391; delayed by dm weather at j Swift, Thomas {4 ), Rector of Put- 
I My bead, 391*403; his peculiar \ ten ham, son of Thomas (3), 

temperament, 391, 392; his j 374 S gossips about Stella, 128?;., 

imitators and critics, 395, 396; j claims the authorship of the 

at Penmenmawr, 396; at Con- j “ Tale of a Tub,* 1 374 //, 

way, 396; at Chester, 396; at ; Swift, William (i), Rector of St 
Rkllamlj 396; at Bangor, 397; J Andrew’s, Canterbury, son of 

at Coventry, 402, 403; his "bust j Thomas (i ), 3,68, 36% 370. 
and monuments, 404. «. , 405; | Swift, Mrs* William (1), 369; her 
his will and codicil, 404*418; portrait, 369; her arms, 369, 
his funeral, 404 his epitaph, 370. 

405; his property and personal Swift, William (2), son of Thomas 
belongings, 404* 416; his ‘ * Vine- { 2), 372 n, 

yard 1 * wall, 415 416; his Swift family arms, the, 37a 
desire to found a hospital for the Synge, Dr, Edward, afterwards 
insane, 407 n* ; his correspond- Archbishop of Team, appointed 
ence with Sir William Townes, by Swift sub-dean of St. Pal- 
407 »,j with Samuel Garrard, rick’s, 382. 

407 n, ; Francis Wilson’s brutal 

return for his kindness, 413?/.; Tacitus, 15, 38. 

his servants, see “ Laws for “Tale of a Tub, A,” its author- 

the Dean’s Servants/’ Magee, ship claimed by Thomas Swift, 

Wat. , of Puttenham, 374 n, 

Swift, Katherine, daughter of “Taikall, Mrs./’ 262, 263. 
Thomas (2)* Xiz n. “Talkham. Countess ofW 294. 
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Tallarcl, Marcchall, 398. 

Tantivy pig, a, 257. 

“Taller, The, 15 2. 

Tartars, the, 10. 

Tea, 293, 321, 352, 

Temple, Sir William, 3S0; his 
“Essay on the Cure of Gout by 
Moxa,” 42 u. ; his relations 
with Stella, 127 n, t 128 u. ; 
death, 12S, 379 7?., 380; his 
relations with Swift, 188, 377, 
379, 380; William Ill’s esteem 
for, 377, 37S; living at Sheen, 
377 ; Ambassador at Nimeguon, 
377; removes to Moor Park, 
Farnham, 377, 378; Master of 
the Rolls in Ireland, 379. 

Temple Ear, 308. 

Thackeray, quoted, 19S. - 

Thebes, 38. 

Theobald, Theobalds, or “Tib- 
balds,” Lewis, the critic, 225, 
228. 

Tholsei, the. See Dublin. 

Tibbalds. See Theobald. 

Ticknel), Thomas, poet, 197. 

Tipper, Prebendary of. See King. 

Tipperary, 374. 

“To-and-again, Miss,” 256. 

Toast, Ladies of the, 245, 385. 

Tobacco, 289, 320; chewing, sec 
Pigtail, 

Todd, Dr., in possession of the 
“Holyhead Journal,” 392. 

Tonson, Jacob, the Kit-cat Club 
holds its meetings at his villa at 
Bam Elms, 385 n, 

Tooke, Benjamin, publisher, 2, 3, 
374 n, 

“Totness, The Fools of,” 394. 

Townshend, Lord, 395. 

Trajan, 16. 

Trap or Trapp, Rev. J oseph, 41 , 42. 

“Treatise on Tillage,” See 
M’Aulay. 

Trevor, Sir John, Speaker, 50, 

51 n. 

Triennial Parliaments Bill, 378. 

' Trim, 410* 

Tringham, William, Rector of 


Trinity College, Dublin. See 

Dublin, 

“Trips,” 13. 

Tuani, Archbishop of. See Synge. 
Tudor, Owen, his tomb, 7,97, 
Tully, S, 36. 

“'Tutoress 01 Governess, Direc- 
tions to the,” 360. 

Twickenham, 391, .|I2. 

Urquhart’s “Rabelais,” 22277, 
Usurpation, the. See Common- 
wealth. 

Utica, 174. 

Vails, or Vales, 312, 321, 322, 
323, 33 °» 33 A 33 b, 345, 348 , 
3 02 > 363. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, a member of 
the Kit-cat Club, 385 n. 
Vandals, 9. 

Vandyck or Vandyke, Sir Antony, 
his portrait of Charles I, 413. 
Vanessa. See Vanhomrigh. 
Vanhomrigh, Bartholomew, father 
of Hester, 3S6 

Vanhomrigh, I lossy or Hester, 
(“Vanessa, 5 ’) her relations with 
Swift, 141 386. 

Vanhomrigh, Mrs., mother of 
Hester, "383 77., 386. 

Vernon, James, Secretary of State, 
50, 51 n, 

“Very Young Lady, Letter to a.” 

See “Lady . n 
Vevay, 167 n. 

Viliam, Mrs., a hairdresser, plays 
a trick on Feikting, 36S ?/, 
Vineyard, the. See Naboth’s# 
Virgil, 41, 174, 395; quoted, 25, 
27. 

Viteliius, 3 75 - 

Wadsworth, Mary, marries Fend- 
ing by fraud, 368 n, 

“Wagstaff, Simon, 19 Swift’s nom- 
de-plume, 198, 203, 228, 
“Waiting-maid, Directions to 
the,” 352 - 355 - 

Waiting-maids, 315, 3 S 2 - 355 - 
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Wales, fkince-s nf. ^/r.u4fts, , 
Waller, Edmund, qmdfd, *; J 5 v- 
Walpole, Ihnncv or 1 1 ■ *i ' i > • , 
Juud, Ai»b»ts%id*»i t t >•».* ht, , 

5 1 * 

Walpole, Sir Robert, Pibm Mr?- 1 
isles >i } nS, 394 i his rsnu- ; 
cUhliou v \'\ i iptir t*u 0.»/!iuv*,, j 
146; pea, a ms Detiaas ; 

a member 4 the K*H:ut * ash, , 
385 /<, ; 1 us tvU ? ion > v< i r , 1 X u i ! ; , • 
391, 

Vvarol the Ora ml Admac,, , iho.u ;. - 
Ward, Edward, 22 k. _ 

Waring t ate.ts, SvaftY code.;-/ 
friend, 379 a# 

Waring, MLs ( <k Vatina “b G U** I 
of Lucas, her lekutois w'vh 
Swift, 379 h, 

Wartoti, Thomas, 41 a* 

'Warwick Lam.% 25, 

Wat {Unfortunate Jack), Swift's 
servant, 394, 307^398, 400, 401, 
Waterford, 380. 
u Wayward, Mrs.,” 247, 

“Weekly Medley, The/' 232#. 
Welch, Mrs., an innkeeper at 
Holyhead, 397, 402. 

Wesley, Garret, 192, 193. 
Westminster, 380, 

Wharton, Thomas* Marquis of* : 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, '■ 
389, 395; member of the K Il- 
eal Club, 3S5 m, ; his verses on 
Anne Long, 385 n* 

44 What is it like?*” a t*anu*, 141* 
Whelden, a mathematician, 400. 
u Which relate to England, Two 
Questions,” 50 n» 

Whigs, the, ami 1 William HI, 378. 
White, William, gardener, 416. 
White’s Chocolate house, its char- 
acter, 53. 

Whitehall, 3S3 n. 

Whitelocke, Ids 4 4 Memorials,” 
174^ 

Whiteway, Ffolliott, son of Mar- 
tha, Swift’s legacy to, 411. 
Whiteway, John, son of Martha, 
Swift’s legacy to, 40, 412. 
WhiVwnv. Mrs. Martha. Swift’s 
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York, n'A 
Will iams, So '1 4 u, 4 * **; n 
WarrtCurtir.|..« 1 iM , y^. 

Wilson, Rt*t, fit Iht'v he- 
herniary *»f kih^.U'ieJ^ * , ut-f, 
hih^navk wu 41 ; 

Swift’s legacy in, \t y 4* r; 

Swift X e\c« fpt .j, 4 to; hot, -» 
for Anne kviyvw^ , 4 r 
'Wilson, Thomas put o, 

Wiltshire, 3837s 

Winched, J;o,nPv'« 1 *L Sw?uh 

friendship f/.t , ui n. 

; Winchester t .44 | W* up iV* 
Winder, Mn, Nu : 4 W, tav;»* .«e in 
, the living ,u 479 «, 

Women, their in dm’ in > on !,i?s 

S ! » 1 4* 

» Kev, {ohtf, hwiftk < 
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ill possession of the Holyhead j 
Journal,” 3Q2 ; Swift’s legacy to, j 
414; Swift boards with, 414?/. 

Worrall, Mrs., writes to tell Mrs. 
Fenton of Mrs. Swift’s death, 
387 ; Swift's approval of her 
housekeeping, 414;/. 

Worsley, Lady, goes Swift a 
japan wii ting-desk, 41T. 

Wycherlye (WycUcily), William, 
dramatist, 400. 


Wyndhnm, Sir William, iniprh 
sealed, 3 

Wynne, Ke\. John, Chanter of 
St. Patricks, mi.W for Anne 
Ridgeway intdei Swift’s will, 

4 * 7 - 

Yoimg, Rev. Kdwmd, powR 223. 

ZineL\ Chris’ hm hK port mil of 
Robert If alley, 412. 
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} APPXAH"$ Roman History, 

I Translated by Horace White, 

| M.A., LLD. With Maps and 

Illustrations* 2 vols* each. 1 ! 

APUMIXTS, The Works _ of \ 
Comprising the Golden Ass, God ’ 
of Socrates, Florida, and Bis- 
course of Magic* $s. ' 

ARIOSTO’S Orlando Frndoso, ; 
Translated into English Verse by, 
W. S. Rose, With Portrait, and 
Steel Engravings. 2yols. jAeaeh. 

ARISTOPHANES' Comedies. ! 
Translated by W.Js rfickie. a : 
vols. $$* each. - I 

, ARISTOTLE'S Nloomaohean ! 
Ethics. Translated, with trdro- l 
duction and Motes, by the vener- r 
able Archdeacon Browne. - 1 

— - Politics and Economics,- j 
Translated by E* Walford, M.A., j 

1 with Introduction by Dr* Gillies* j 



ARISTOTLE’S Metaphysics. ( 
Translated by the Rev* John II, 

M ‘Mahon, M.A, 51, 

- — * History of Animals. Trans, 
by Richard Cress well, M.A. 5 s. 

—— Organon; or, Logical Trea- 
tises, and the Introduction of 
Porphyry. Translated by the 
Rev, O, P. Owen, M.A. 2 vols. 
31, 64 each, 

~ — Rhetoric and Poetics. 
Trans, by T. Buckley, B.A. g.?. 

ARRIAN’S Anabasis of Alex- 
under, together with the Indies. 
Translated by E. J. Chinned:, 
M.A., LL.D. With Maps and 
Plans. 5 j. 

ATHENJSt ra The Delpnosc- 
phists: or, the Banquet of the 
Learned, Trans, by Prof. C, I). 
Yonge, M.A, 3 vols, $s. each. 

BACON'S Moral md Historical 
Works, including the Essays, 
Apophthegms, Wisdom of the 
Ancients, New Atlantis, Henry 
VII., Henry VIII., Elizabeth, 
Henry Prince of Wales, History 
of Great Britain, Julius Csesar, ’ 
and Augustus Osar. Edited by 
J, Devey, M.A. 3*. 64 

Novum Organttm and Ad- 
vancement of Learning, Edited 
by J. Devey, M.A, $s. 

BASS’S Lexicon to the Greek 
Testament, zs> 

BAX’S Manual of the History 
Of Philosophy, for the use of 
Students, By E. Belfort Rax. 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER, 
‘,6Mr feest Scenes, Lyrics, and 
« Beauties, selected from the 
whole of their works, i «d edited 


BECHSTEIN ’3 Cago and 
Chamber Birds, their Natural 
History, Habits, Pood, Diseases, 
and Modes of Capture, Translated, 
with considerable additions on 
Structure, Migration, and Eco- 
nomy, by 11, G. Adams, Together 
vHh Sweet British Warmers, 
With 43 coloured Plates and 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5?. 

BEDE’S {Venerable) Katdesias- 
tlcal History of England, To- 
gether with the AncjuvSaxon 
Chuoniclf* Edited by J, A, 
Giles, D.C.L. With Map, 5*. 

BELL (Sir Charles). The Ana- 
tomy and Philosophy of Ex- 
pression, as connected wkh 
the Fine Arte, By Sir Charles 
Bell, K.H. yth edition, revised. 
5 ? * 

BERKELEY (George), Bishop 
of Cloyne, The Works oft 
Bali ted by George Sampson. W ith 
Biographical Introduction by the 
Right Hon. A. J. Balfour, M,P, 
3 vols, $$, each, 

BION. Bee Theocritus. 

BJORNS ON’S Arne md the 
Fisher Lassie. Translated by 
W, H, Low, M.A. 31. 64 

BLAIR’S Chronological Tables 
Revised and Enlarged, Compre- 
hending the Chronology and His- 
tory of the World, from the Earliest 
Times to the Russian Treaty of 
Peace, April 1856. By J* Wil- 
loughby Rasse. Double vol I0tf, 

— - Index of Pates* Cam* 

prehending the principal Facts in 
the Chronology and History of 
the World, alphabetically ar- 
ranged 5 being a complete Index 
to Blair’s ChfO^torfAl 



BLEBS', Msfctotlm* to tho 
Old Testament JH h* winch 
Block, Edita! by Johann Bteck 
ml Ad# Jf Kiuwphiwin, Turns- * 
Ink'd by 0* II* Vembk ,, uuler [ 
the suporvbh >n of the Rev, Canon 
Vcmlth'u z vok gt. uch. 

BOETHraS ’3 Consolation of 
Philosophy, fC iiij* A’ fxodb Anglo* 
tbrim Vm^ion uf, VVItlj a iiUn.d 
English Tr,m-Utis>n on opposite 
pages, Notes, Int»nfiurti« % n> awl ’ 
Ulus* sary, by Uuv, H. Fo>, M.A. ! 

SI - j 

BOHN'S Dictionary of Poetical ! 
Quotations. 4th edition. 6r. 1 

BOHN'S Handbooks of Games, j 
New oaten, In 2 vr*l.? M with j 
numerous literate m p< &A \ 
each. I 

Vo L L-Tabus Gamps Bit- j 
Sards, Chfes, Draughts, Back* j 
gammon. Dominoes, SolUmre, j 
Revmi, Go-Bang, Rouge el Noir, 
Rutslelie, E*Om Iteim, Faro. 

VoL H. — Card Gamrs: — 
Whbt, Solo Whist, Poker, Ftauet, 
EauNS, Fnchre, Btvdmm, Crib- 
luge, Loo, Vingbebtm, Napoleon, 
Newmarket, Pope Joan, Specula* 
lion, &c.j &c. 

BOND'S A Handy Book of Buies 
and Tables for verifying Dates 
with the QmstLin Eia, &c. Giving 
an account of the Chief Fans and 
Systems used by various Nation* j 
with the easy Methods Joy deter* 
mining the Corresponding Dates, 

By J. J, Bond, 51 , 

BONQMX'S mnmeh and its 
Palaces. 7 Plates and 294 Wood* 
m iterations. g& 

SOSWBLV 8 Lm of Johnson, 
with the Tour in the Hkbridrs 
and TohnsONxana, Edited by 
the Rev. A. Napier, M.A. V> ith 


BRAND’S fmuhr AnttqMd 
of England, Scotland, wad I# 
land. Anmiged, revised, m 
gundy cnlmgal, by Sir Hew 

mis k AU &c. p &c. 
voh* $$, each. 

BBBMJSE’S (Fredorlka) Work- 
Translat'd by Miry Hewitt. 
v» Is. ,$?. 6d» each. 

BKXDGWATOJR TRHATISJBS 
Boll {Sir Charles) on tho Hand 
With numerous Woodcuts, 5 s 

Kirby on the History, Habits 
and Inatlnota of Animals 
Edited by T. Rymer Jones 
With upwards of 100 Woodcuts 
2 voU gn each. 

Kted on the Adaptation of Ex 
ternal Nature to the Pliysioa 
Condition of Man. 3 j, &A 

Chalmers on the Adaptatfor 
of External Nature to tin 
Moral and Intellectual C n 
stitution of Man, 51. 

BRINK (B. ten) Early EugM: 
Literature. By Bernhard ter 
Brink, VoL L ToWyclif, Tran* 
fated by Horace M, Kennedy 
35'* St/. 

VoL II Wyclif, Chaucer, Ear* 
best Drama Renaissance, Trans- 
lated by W, Clarke Robinson, 
ELD. 3*. Sd. 

VoL HI. From the Fourteenth 
Centuiy to the Death of Surrey. 
Edited by Dr. Alois Brandi 
Trans, by L. Dora Schmitt 
3*. Sd. 

- — - Five Lectures on $toaka- 
speare. Trans, by Julia Franklin. 
31, 6d» 

BROWNE’SJSir Thoms)WorRs 



4 An Alphabetical Lht of Books 


BURKE’S Works!. 8 vote. J\<W. 
each. 

I, — Vindication nf Nalm.tl So- 
ciety— EX-ay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, and 
various Political Miscel- 
lanies*. 

II.— Reflections on the Kicnch 
Revolution— Letter* re- 
lating to the Bristol Her.- 
lion — Speech on Fox’s 
East India Bill, &c. 

II L —Appeal from the New to the 
Old Whigs— On the Na- 
bob of Areal’s Debts— 
The Catholic Claims, &c. 

IV. — Report on the Affairs of 
India, and Articles of 
Charge against Warren 
Hastings. 

V.— Conclusion of the As tides oi 
Charge against Wumn 
Hastings — Political Let- 
ter on the American War, 
on a Regicide Peace, to 
the Empress of Russia. 

VI. —Miscellaneous Speeches — 
Letters and Fragments— 
Abridgments of English 
History, &c. With a 

General Index. 

VII. & VIII,— Speeches on the Im- 
peachment of Warren 
Hastings % and Lett ms. 
With Index. 2 vote. 

3 j. M each. 

♦*-*— Life. By Sir J* Prior. 3 t.6/4 

nmmTBMrnlim, By Frances 
Burney (M me. D’Arbtey). With 
an Introduction and Notes by 
A, It Ellis, p* m 

— CeoUia. With m Introduce 

f tion and Notes by A, R, Ellis, 
ft vote* p* 6A each. 


' BURN (B ) Ancient Rom© and 
, its Neighbourhood. An Illus- 
trated Handbook to the Ruins in 
the City and the Cninpagna, for 
the use t *f Tr ivdh t t . By Robert 
1 Ruin, M-A. With numeious 

| Illustrations, Maps and Pters. 

p* 6 */. 

I BURNS {Robert), Life of. By 
I J. G. Lockhart, D.C.L. A 

> hew and enlarged Edition. Re- 

vised by William Scott Douglas. 

! p. 6t/. 

BURTON’S f Robert) Anatomy of 
Melancholy. Edited by that Rev, 
A. K. Shilleto, M.A. With In- 
troduction by A, II, Bullets, and 
fail Index, 3 vote, p* 6 d each. 

BURTON (Sir R, F.) Pmional 
Narrative of a Pilgrimage to 
ALMadinab and Msocah. By 
Captain Sir Richard F» Burton, 
i K.C.M.O. With an Introduction 

! by Stanley Lane-Poole, and all 

1 the original Illustrations. 2 vote, 

| $£, 6 tl each. 

%* This is the copyright edi- 
tion, containing the authors latest 
notes, 

BUTLER’S {Bishop) Analogy Or 
Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of 
Nature } together with two Dis- 
serial ions on Persona! Identity and 
on tlie Nature of Virtue, and 
Fifteen Sermons, p« 6 d> 

BUTLER’S (Samuel) HMIfam 
With Variorum Notes, a Bio- 
graphy, Portrait, and aS Illus- 
trations- gf. 

- — - or, further Illustrated with $0 
Outline Portraits, 2 vote, Sr, each* 

O-iESAR, CoiEmoalirfA# t®, tfe# 
Gallic md CM Wars, Twp** 
luted by W, A. MtJhrim* B*A» 
5** a 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries 


CAMOBNS 1 Lusiad ; or, the Dis- • 
cover/ of fndl \. An Epic 1’oem, | 
Translated h) W. J. Mickle. 51b i 
Edition, revised by E. K. U edges, * 
M.C.P. 3 s. 44 j 

CARAFAS (The) of Maddalcmi. 
Naples under Spanish Dominion, j 
Translated fiom the German of j 
Alfred do Remount, 31. &4 | 

CARLYLE'S French Bevolution [ 
Edited by J. Holland Rose, 
Xitfc.l). Ulus, 3 vols. 5?. each, ! 

Sartor Bes&rtus. With 75 

Illustrations by Edmund J. Sul- 
livan. 5*. 

CARPENTER'S (Dr. W. B.) 
Zoology. Revised Edition, by 
W. S. Dallas, F.L.S, With very 
numerous Woodcuts, VoL L 6s, 

[ VoL IL out of pi inL 

CAERE NTBR’S Mechanical 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and 
Horology, a Si Woodcuts. 

— Vegetable Physiology and 
Systematic Botany. Revised 
Edition, by E. Lanke*ter, M.D., 
&c. With very numerous Wood- 
cuts. 6s, 

— — 4 Animal Physiology. Revised 
Edition, With upwards of 300 
Woodcuts, *6s, 

CASTES (E.) Schools and 
Masters of Fence, from the 
Middle Ages to the End of the 
Eighteenth Century, By Egerton 
Castle, M.A., F.S.A, With a 
Complete Bibliography. Ulus- 
tr&ted with 140 Reproductions of 
Old Engravings and 6 Plates of 
Swords, showing 114 Examples. 

6s, 

CATTRBMOLEB Evenings at 
Had&m Hall. With 24 En- 
gravings on Steel from designs by 
Cattermole, the Letterpicss by the 
Baroness de Carabdh, 51. ! 


CATULLUS, Tibtdlus, hiul Ilia 
Vigil of Venus, 3 Litmd Piose 
Translation, 5?. 

CELLINI (Benvenuto) Me- 
moirs of, written by Himself. 
Tram Lied by Thuon* Rescue, 

3 1. 6 4 

CERVANTES 5 Don Quixote do 
la Mancha. MotteajFs Tram- 
ht ion levibed. 2 vols, 3?, 6 d, 
each, 

Galatea. A Pastoral Ro- 
mance. Translated by G. W* J, 
Gy 11. 3 f. 44 

Exemplary Novels. Trans- 
lated by Walter K. Kelly, 3*. 61 

CHAUCER* $ Poetical Works. 
Edited by Robert Bell, Rtvhtd 
Edition, with aPitlimincuy Es,ay 
by Prof, W. W. Sheaf, M.A. 4 
vols, 3?. 6d each, 

CHESS CONGRESS of t$02, 
A Collection of the Games playrd, 
Edited by j* LowenthaL 51, 

CHEVRSOL on Colour, Trans- 
lated from the French by Charles 
Martel, Third Edition, with 
Plates, 51, ; or with an additional 
series of 16 Plates in Colours, 
75 , 6 tL 

CHILIAN G W ORTB* £t Religion 
of Protestants.* A Safe Way to 
Salvation, 35, 6 A 

CHINA, Pictorial, Descriptive, 
and Historical. With Map and 
nearly too Ilhistrations. 51, 

CHRONICLES OF THE CRtL 
SALES. Contemporary Narra- 
tives of the Crusade ot Richard 
Cteur de Lion, by Riobard of 
Devizes and Geoffrey de Vinsauf ; 
and of the Crusade at St, Louis, 
oy Lord John de Joinville, $$* 

CICERO’S Orations. Twisted 
by Prof, C. r\ Yongo, M,A, 4 
vuh, Su each, 
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CICERO'S Letters. Translated by ] 
Evelyn S. Shuckburgh, 4 vote. 
5 $. each* 

— — On Oratory and Orators. ; 
With Letters to Quintas and ’ 
Bratus. Translated by the Rev. i 
J. S, Watson, M.A, 5?. 

— — On the Nature of the Gods, 
Divination, Fate, Laws, a Re- 
public, Consulship. Translated 
by Prof. C D. Yonge, M.A., and 
Francis Barham. $s, 

— Academies, Do Finibus, and 
Yusculan Questions. By Prof. 
C. D. Yonge, M.A. gj. 

— Offices ; or, Moral Duties. 
Cato Major, an Essay on Old 
Age; Lxtius, an Essay on Friend* 
ship ; Scipio’s Dream ; Paradoxes ; 
Letter to Quintus on Magistrates. 
Translated by C. R. Edmonds. 
31. 6 d, 

CORNELIUS N3SP03 .—Su 
Justin. 

CLARK'S (Hugh) Introduction 
to Heraldry. 18th Edition, Re- 
vised and Enlarged by J* R. 
Blanche Rouge Croix. ‘With 
nearly 1000 Illustrations. $r. Or 
with the Illustrations Coloured, 
i$s* 

CLASSIC TALES, containing 
Rasselas, Vicar of Wakefield, 
Gulliver's Travels, and The Senti- 
mental Journey* 31. &£ 

'■ COLERIDGE'S (S. T.) Friend. 
A Series of Essays on Morals, 
Politics, and Religion. 31, 6 d* 

'+*+*» Aids to Reflection, and the 
f r ; Confessions of an Inquiring 
t * * tew, to Which are added the 
> Essays on Faith and the Book 
i>* COMMON Prayer, p. M« 

, — |p Lootoes^ ^ 


COLERIDGE 3 RlograpMaLIte- 
raria; togolhei with Two Lay 
Sermons. 3$. 6i. 

Table-Talk and Omrdana. 

Edited by T. Ashe, B.A. y. U 

- — - Miscellanies, Alsthetie and 
Literary; to which is added, 

. Thu Theory of Li*r. Col- 
i lected and arranged by T, Ashe, 
B.A. p.ki. 

1 COMTE’S Positive Philosophy, 
Translated and condensed by 
Harriet Marlineau. With Intro* 
Auction by Frederic Harrison* 
3 vote, 5& each. 

COMTE'S Philosophy of 'the 
Sciences, being an Exposition of 
the, Principles of the Cmrs de 
PbihMthk Positive* By G* TL 
Lewes. $s« 

COHDE S History of the Do 
minion of the Ayahs in Spate*' 
Translated by Mrs, Foster* 3 
vote, 31, 6 d. each. 

COOPERS Biographical Dic- 
tionary. Containing Concise 
Notices (upwards of 15,000) of 
Eminent Persons of all Ages mil 
Countries, ByThompson Cooper, 
F.S.A. With a Supplement, 
bringing the work4own to 1883, 

% vote, 5 s» each, 

OOXE’S Memoirs of the Duke of 
Marlborough, With his original 
Correspondence, By W, Coxe, 
M.A., F.R.S. Revised edition 
by John Wade. 3 vote, $s* 6 d, 
each, 

*** An Atlas of the plans of 
Marlborough’s campaigns, 4to, 
tor. 6 d 

- History of the Mourn # 4 

Austria (I2x8~ry9&), With 4. 
Contmu&tmn from ft# 



Contained in Bohn's Libraries, 


OBACrs (G. LJPuzsatt of Kaow- 
ledge imdm DlffioulitoB. Illus- 
trated by Anecdotes and Memoirs* 
Revised edition, with numerous 
Woodcut Portraits and Plates. 5.0 

ORUIKSHAKK*S Punch and 
Judy. The Dialogue of the 
Puppet Show ; an Account of its 
Origin, &c. With 24 Illustra- 
tions, and Coloured Plates, de- 
signed and engraved by 0 . Cruik- 
shank, $$« 

OGNNINGBAM’S Uyw of the 
Moat Eminent British Painters. 
A New Edition, with Notes and 
Sixteen fresh Lives, By Mrs, 
Heaton* 3 vols* 35, 6 d< each, 

DANTE. Divine Comedy, Trans- 
lated by the Rev* II, F. Cary, 
M.A, 3?. 6<l 

*— Translated into English Verse 
by I. C* Wright, M,A. 3rd Edi- 
tion, revised. With Portrait, and 
34 Illustrations on Steel, after 
Flaxroao, 

DANTE* The Inferno, A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 
of the Original printed on the same 
page* By John A* Carlyle, M.D, 
• 

■—The Purgateio, A Literal 
Prose Translation, with the Text 

P rinted on the same page. By 
if, S. Bugdale. 5 s * 

t>M OOMMIHEB (Philip), Me- 
moirs of. Containing the Histories 
of Louis XL and Charles VIII., 
Kings of France, and Charles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. 
Together with the Scandalous 
Chronicle, or Secret History 0 1 
Louis XL, by Jean de Troyes* 
Translated by Andrew R. Scobk. 
With Portraits, j| vols. 3s. 6a\ 
each* 


DEFOES Novels md Ml nmh 
laneous Works* With Prefaces 
and Notes, Including those attri- 
buted to Sir W. Sco.t, 7 vols* 
3^u £d. each. 

I.— Captain Singleton, and 
Colonel Jack, 

II. — Memoirs of a Cavalier, 
Captain Carkton, 
Dickory Cronke, &c» 

III. — Moll blunders, and the 

History of the Devil. 

IV, — Roxana, and Life of Mrs, 

Christian Davies* 

V * —History of the Great Plague 
of London, 1665 5 Th# 
Storm (1703); and the 
True-born Englishman* 

VI. — Duncan Campbell, New 
Voyage round the 
World, and Political 
Tracts, 

VIL— Robinson Crusoe* 

DEMMJN'S History of Arms 
and Axmottr, from the Earliest 
Period. By Auguste Demmku 
Translated by C* G Black, M.A, 
With nearly 2000 Illustrations* 
* ja \ 6<A 

DEMOSTHENES’ Orations. 
Translated by C, Rann Kennedy, 

5 vols. Vol. I,, 6//, ; Vols, 

Il.-V,, p. each. 

DE STAHL'S Coita© or Italy, 
By Madame de Stack Trans- 
lated by Emily Baldwin and 
Paulina Driver* 3*. 6d* 

DEVEYS Logic, or the Science 
of Inference. A Popular Manual 
By J. Bevey. 5$. 

DICTIONARY of Late md 
Greek Quotations: 5 including 
Proverbs, Maxims, Mottoes, Law 
Terms and Phrases* With all the 
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Quantities marked, and English 
Translations, With Index Ver- 
borum (6zz pages), 5 s, 

DICTIONARY of Obsolete and , 
Provincial English. Compiled ! 
by Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S A,, #1 
&c* 2 vols, 5J, each, 

BID RON’S Christian Icono- 
graphy: a History of Christian 
Art in the Middle Ages. Trans- 
lated by E. J. Millington and 
completed by Margaret Stokes. j 
With 240 Illustrations. 2 vols. 1 
5.?. each. 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. Lives 
tod Opinions of the Ancient 
Philosophers. Translated by 
Prof, C, D. Yonge, M,A. $$. 

BOBREE’S Adversaria, Edited 
by the late Prof. Wagner, 2 vols. 
$i\ each. 


300 Wood Engravings, a large 
Map, and a Plan of the Forum, 
p.« 6 d, 

The City of Romo , its History 

and Monuments. With Illustra- 
tions. 5n 

DYER {T, P. T.) British Popular 
Customs, Present and Past. 

An Account of the various Games 
and Customs associated with Dif- 
ferent Days of the Year in the 
British Isles, arranged according 
to the Calendar. By Jhe B< v» 
T, F. Thisellon Dyer, M.A, 

EBERS* Egyptian Princess. An 
Historical Novel. By George 
| Ebers. Translated by R S, 

j Buchheim. 3 ?, 6£ 

j EDGEWORTH’S Stories for 
[ Children. With $ Illustrations 

I by L. Speed. $$. 6c/. 


DODD’S Epigrammatists. A 
Selection from the Epigrammatic j 
Literature of Ancient, Mediaeval, 
and Modem Times. By the Rev. 
Henry Philip Dodd, M.A. Ox- 
ford. 2nd Edition, revised and 
enlarged. &. 

DONALDSON* S The Theatre of 
the Greeks, A Treatise on the 
History and Exhibition of the 
Greek Drama. With numerous 
Illustrations and 3 Plans. By John 
William Donaldson, D.D. 5*. 

DRAPER’S History of the 
Intellectual Development of 
Europe. By John William Draper, 
M.D., LL.D. 2 vols, 5 j, each. 


DBNLOFS History of Fiction. 
A new Edition, Revised by 
Henry Wilson. 2 vols, 5 s. each. 


M % HA Pompeii ; its 

WiWw and AjtWtjes. By 
||^g||A VUX>* With nearly 


ELBE'S William Shakespeare, 
—See Shakespeare, 

EMERSON’S Works, 5 vols. 
3r. &/. each. 

I.— Essays and Representative 
Men. 

TL — English Traits, Nature, and 
Conduct of Life, 

III. — Society and Solitude— Letters 
and Social Aims — Ad- 
dresses. 

VI. —Miscellaneous Pieces, 

V,— Poems. 

ENNEMOSBR’S History of 
Magic, Translated by William 
Hewitt. 2 vols, $r* each, 

EPICTBTDS, The Discourses of. 
With the ENCHEIK0ION and 
Fragments. Translated by George 
Long, M.A. 51, 

EDRIPIDES. A Nov literal 
Translation m Prose, By E P, 
Coleridge, NDL 
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Ktrmopms, - to jimin, 

BDSEBX 13 S PAMPBYXaTS, 
EtHsleaUslic&l History of. Tran 
kited by Rev. C, K € t i ,e, M * A . ,v , 

EVELYN’S Diary and Corns. 
Bpordandenco. Edited fwui the 
Original MSS. by \Y, Ihtx y, 
F,A,S» With 4«> eugi.nmg*. 4 
volsi $?* each 

FAXRHOLT’S Costume in Eng- 
land. A History of I )rcv> to the 
end ot the Eighteenth Century. 
3rd Edition, revised, by Viscount 
Dillon, V.l'.H.A. Illustrated with 
above 700 Engravings. 2 vok. 
5 jt. each, 

FIELDING’S Adventures of 
Joseph. Andrewaand Ms Friend 
Mr* Abraham Adams, With 
Cruikshank’s Illustrations. 3 s,6tl. 

History of Tom -Jones, a 
Foundling. With Cmikshank’s 
Illustrations, 2 vote, gf* (n 4 each. 

— — . Amelia. With Craikshnnk’b 
Illustrations* 5r, 

FLAXMAN’S Leotoesoa Sculp* 
toe, By John Fiaxman, R.A. 
With Portrait and S3 Plates, 6s, 

FOSTER’S (John) Life and Cor- 
respondenpe, Edited by J. E. 
Ryiand, 2 volsu p* 6d, each, 

— - Critical Essays, Edited by 
J, E« Kykndu 2 vols, 3*. 6d, 
each, 

EsSayp : on Decision of Cha- 
racter ; on a Man’s writing Me- 
moirs of Himself 5 on the epithet 
Xtbtoantic; on the aversion of 
Men of Taste to Evangelical Re- 
ligion, p* 6d, 

— «« Essays on the Evils of Popular 
Ignorance ; to which is added, a 
Discourse on the Propagation of 
Christianity in Xgdra* gr< 6d» 


Jin's Libraries, 9 

FOSTERS Essays on the Im- 
provement of Time, With Notes 
op Sr.RM</N:» nml other Pieces* 

4 , d /* 

O AS PART $ History of It»Uas 
Literature Tian dated by Her- 
man Ovlsncr, M. A., Ph.D, 
VuLL jr. 6J, 

GEOFFREY OF MONMOUTH, 
Chrontclo of .—to Old English 
Ghana hi* 

GESTA R OMAN DRUM, or En- 
tertaining Moral Stories invented 
by the M* >nks. Translated by the 
Rev, Charles Swan, Revised 
Edition, by Wynnard Hooper, 
B.A. $s. 

OIL’D AS, Chronicles of,- to OH 
English Chrmuhs* 

GIBBON’S Decline and Fall of 
the Rom^a Empire. Complete 
and Unabridged, with Variorum 
Notes. Edited by an English 
Churchman* With z Maps and 
Portrait. 7 vote, p* 6d, each* 

GILBART’S History, Principles, 
and Practice of Banking. By 
the late J* W. GiJbart* F*M,S, 
New Edition, revised by A* S« 
Michie, 2 vols* lor. 

GIL BLAB, The Adventure® of. 
Translated from the French of 
Lesage by Smollett, With 24 
Engravings on Steel, after Smirke, 
and 10 Etchings by George Crtlfl^ 
shank* 6s, 

GIRALDtJS CAMBEENSIS 1 
Historical Works, Translated 
by Th. Forester, M.A., and Sir 
R. Colt Hoare. Revised Edition, 
Edited by Thomas Wright, ft* A., 
F.S.A. 51, 

GOETHE’S Faust Parti, Ger- 
man Text with Hayward’s Prose 
Translation and Notes, Revised 
by C A, Buchkeim, PhXX $#* 
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HESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, and 
THBCOWIS, Translated by the 
Rev* J. Banks, M. A* 5* 

HOFFMANN’S (K T, W.) The 
Sempiom Brethren. Translated 
from the German by Lb-Col. Alex. 
Ewing. a vois, 3 s. 6 d. each. 

HOLBEIN'S Dance of Death 
and Bible Cuts. Upwards of 1 50 
Subjects, engraved in facsimile, 
with Introduction and Descrip- 
tions by Fiancis Douce and Dr. 
Thomas Frognall Dibden. 5 s. 

HOMER’S Iliad. Translated into 
English Piose by T. A. Buckley, 
B.A, 5*. 

— — * Odyssey. Hymns, Epigrams, 
and Battle of the Frogs and Mice, 
Translated into English Prose by 
T. A, Buckle), B.A. $r. 

— See also Pope, 

HOOPER’S (<*,) Waterloo : Tli© , 
Downfall of the First Napo* < 
leon ; a History of the Campaign ! 
of 1815, By George Hooper. ] 
With Maps and Plans. 3 s> 6 a. | 

— — The Campaign of Sedan : 
The Downfall of the Second Em- 
pire, August - September, 1870. 
With General Map and Six Plans 
of Battle. 3*. 64 

HORACE. A new literal Prose 
translation, by A. Hamilton Bryce, 
LL.D* 3b && 

HUGO’S (Victor) Dramatic 
Woxket, Hernani— Ruy Bias — 
The King’s Diversion, Translated 
by Mrs, Newton Cropland and 
F, L» Slous. 3 $.64 
f — — Poem, chiefly Lyrical Trans- 
lated by various Writers, now first 
collected by J. II. L, Williams, 
$s. 64, 

HUMBOLDT’S CosmoH. Trans- 

1 fated by E, C. G &4 B, PI. Paul, 

' A and W* & Dallas, F.L.S* 5 vols. 

excepting Vol.V. Jr, 


HUMBOLDT’S Personal Narra- 
tive of his Travels to the Equi- 
noctial Regions of America during 
the years i‘/90~ 1804. Translated 
by T, Ross. 3 vols. 5,? each, 

— Yiews of Nature. Translated 
by E. C, Olte and IL G. Bohn, 

$s> 

HUMPHREYS’ Coin Collector’s 
Manual By H. N. Humphreys, 
with upwsuds of 140 Illustrations 
on Wood and Steel. 2 vols, gr. 
each. 

HUNGARY: its History and Re- 
volution, together with a copious 
Memoir of Kossuth. 3^ 6 d, 

HUTCHINSON (Colonel), Me- 
moirs of the Life of. By bis 
Widow, Lucy : together with her 
Autobiography, and an Account 
of the Siege of Latham Houfe* 
2s. 64 

HUNT'S Poetry of Soirnm By 
Richard Hunt, 3?d Edition* re* 
vised and enlarged, 

rn GULPH’H Chronicles of the 
Abbey of Croyland, with the 
CON'UNUA'iiON by Peter of Blots 
and other Writers, Translated by 
; H. T, Riley, M.A. $s, 

IRVING’S (Washington} Com* 

, pleteWorka. 15 vols. With For- 
j traits, &c» 3r* 6 d, each. 

I.— Salmagundi, Knicker- 
bocker’s History of New 
York. 

IL— The Sketch-Book, and the 
Life of Oliver Goldsmith* 

III. — Bracebridge Hall, Abbots* 

ford and Newstead Abbey* 

IV, *, The Alhambra, Tales of a 

Traveller. 

W-* Chronicle of the Conquest 
of Granada, .Legends of 
the Conquest of Spain* 
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Contained tn Baku's libraries. 
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lRViN«‘s(WASmh\ 4 ,iWllMMi I ML 
WORlG tiWfhmul 

V!.S.VIl.~TJfc ami Vuyngea of 
Columbus, together with 
the Voyages of his Com- 
panion*. 

\ HI. -AUona, A Trnir m the 
Prairies. 

IX.— Life of Mahomet, Lives of the 
Successors of Mahomet. 

X.— Adventures of Captain Bon- 
neville, U-S.A-, Wotat’s 
Kwxsi. 

XL— -Biographies and Miscella- 
neous Papers* 

XH.-XV.— life of George Wash- 
tagton* 4 vok* 

— life and Loiters. By his 
Nephew, Pierre E, living. svols, 
3 ?. 6d. each* 

1 S 00 BATES, The Orations of 
Translated by J» IL Freese, M*A. 
Vol L %u 

JAMES'S (0. P. B.) Life of 
Bichard Conn do Lion. % vols,. 
p, 6 K each. 


JOSEPHUS (FiavbM), The Works 
of, Whitton's Translation, re- 
vised by Rev* A. R* SMIlcfo* M*A 
With Topographical and Geo. 
gntphic.il Notes by Colonel Sir 
C, W. WiUn, K.C.B. 5 vols* 
p* $i* wcht 

JOYCE'S Soieniifio Dialogue®, 

With numerous Woodcuts. $s* 

JDKBS-BROWNE (A. Jf* }, Th« 
Building of the British M«s 
a Study in Geographical Evolu- 
tion. Illustrated by numerous 
Map and Woodcuts, ml Edition, 
revised, p* A 4 


JULIAN, the Emperor. Coottua- 
i ng Gregory Nananren s Two In* 
vectives and Libanu.P Monody, 
with Julian V extant Theosophical 
Works* Ti an dated by C. W. 

King, hL A. S ? * 


JUNIUS’S Lotto, With ah the 
Notes of WooufalPs Edition, and 
| important Additions. a vols* 
jr. 6ti, each. 


JAMESON'S (Mm) Shake- 
speare's Heroines, Character- 
istics of Women: Moral, Poetical, 
and Historical* By Mrs, Jameson. 
3 -n 6/* 

JESSE’S (S.) Anecdotes of Dogs 
With 40 WMcuts and 34 Steel 
Engravings. 5*. 

JESSE’S (J.H.) Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the 
Beign of the Stuarts, including 
the Protectorate, 3 vols. With 
42 Portraits. 5 1, each* 

-w— Memoirs of the Pretenders 
and their Adherents, With 6 
Portraits. $$, 

JOHNSON'S Lives of the Poets, 
Edited by Mrs* Alexander Napier, 
with Introduction by Professor 
Hales. 3 vols. m p. m> each* 


JUSTIN CORNELIUS NEEDS, 
and EUTB 0 BIU S, Translated 
by the Rev. J. & Watson, M*A* 
5 f * 


JUTE HAL, PEESIUS. SUL- 
PXCIA and LUCILHJS, Trans- 
lated by L. Evans, M.A. p. 


E ANT'S Critique of 2m Mmm, 
Translated by J* M, V. MeSfcte* 
John* 5 a 

* Prolegomena and Mete- 

physicalEoundations of Natural 
Science. Translated by EL Belfort 
Bax. 5?. 


EEXaBTLET’S CXhmma) Mjr- 
tkoiogy of Ancient Greece and 
Italy. 4th Edition, reykei jy 
Leonard Sehm*te» Ph*D*i LLJL 
\\ itb 12 Plates from the Antique. 


& 
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KEIGHTLEY’S Fairy Mytho- 
logy, illustrative of the Romance 
mil Superstition of Various Court- 
flies. Revised Edition, wi J h 
Frontispiece by Cruikhank. $u 

LA FONTAINE'S Fables. Trans- 
lated into English Verse by Elina 
Wright. New F dition, with Notes 
by J. W. M. Gibbs. 3^./. 

LAMARTINE'S History of tho | 
Q-larondis ls. T to nsht ed by IT. T. j 
Ryde, 3 vote. 3?. &4 etch. 

— - History of the Restoration 
of Womrehy in Franco (a Sequel 
to the libfoty of the Ghondbts)* 

4 vols* 3& fat. each. 

History of the French Ho 
yolaita of 1848 . p« 6 4 

LAMB'S (Charles) Essays of Elia 
and Elf ana. Complete Edition. 
3f. 6A 

— Specimens of English Bra* 
tnatio Poets of the Time of 
Elisabeth, %s, 6d« 

— Memorials and Letters of 
Charles Lamb, By Serjeant 
Xatfourd, New Edition, revised, 
by W. Carew Haalitb 2 vols. 
3r# fat* each* 

— Tales from Shakespeare 
With Illustrations by Byam Shaw, 

3 *. fat, 

LANE’S Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
, Valnments. Edited by Stanley 
Lane-Peole, M.A., LiU.D. 4 
ydls, p. fat, each, 

M * 

WI’S History of Fainting in 
J from the Period of the 

„ | Jj^vpal of the Fine Arts to the 
* l jM of the Eighteenth Century, 
||PWiat«d by Thomas Roscoe. 
ifw^ ^ w. each, 


List Ikhiks 


L AP PE NB EEC’S history of 
England tinder the Anglo- 
Saxon Jftttfli. TjJB.-l.Vca by 
B. Thoi y,e, 14S.A, Now edition, 
iubut by It t\ Otto. 2 utk. 

Ji* b 4 e.V'h. 

LECTURES ON PAINTING* 
j by Bury, Opb, Fuseli Edited 

! by ib Wouuna, $u 

LEONARDO HA VINCI'S 
Troailuo on Painting, Trans- 
lated by f, F* Kur.Muh R.A., 
With a Life of Leourntfo by John 
William Brown. With rmraerww 
Hues. 

‘ LEPSIUS’S Lotto from Egypt, 
Ethiopia, and the Pemmula of 
! Tran la! ad by L, and 

j J* B. Horner, With Map-, 5*. 

I LESSING'S Dramatic Work®, 

! Complete. Edited b> Kim. st ILdJ, 

( M.A, With Memoir of Jessing 

j by Helen Kimtucrn. 2 voL. 

1 p* fat each* 

I , „ 

j ■—« Laokooa, JDminatio Hof®, 
j and the BopsoflcfttaUon of 

Heath by the Ancients. Trans- 
lated by E» C. Beasb y and Helen 
/immetm Kdbed by Edwnxd 
hell, M.A, With a Frontispiece 
of the I^olioon group, 3#, fat, 

LILLY’S Intwdtwtfbn fco Astro- 
logy. With a Grammar of 
Asixolckst and Tables for Cab 
cutting Nativities, by Zadkiel, 5 1, 

LIVY'S History of Home. Trans- 
lated by Hr, Spillan, C Edmonds, 
and others, 4 vols, $s, earh, 

LOCKE’S PhEoffopMoal Work®, ,*? 
Edited by LA, St John, 2 vols, \f 
gr, 60. each. ' •*,» 

— - Life md Lite* By L®d taj 
King, 31, fat t * ^ 

S.00K8JAT 9 W^Wf’ 



Crn^m ti ht hhnneh. 


bQDQt ITS Portraits of lilwMom 
Personages of Groat Britain, 
with Lbngn^hicj.1 **n I lit f uiu: V* 
MV mobs, no IMU My m pu.ul 
on $»uL \M'b IK <• -jHcRvt, H,o 
graphics d, 8 vnL. $s. 

Wh, 

longfellow's &r o>« 

Works- \\ ith 1 6 tall yage W<» n\ 
Engi avisos. §u 

LOUDON’S (Mrs.) Natural 
History. Rtvhwl edition, by 
W. 8. Dallas V US. With 
numerous Wo nlcut Ulus. 5 '* 
LOWNDES’ Bibliographer’s 
Manual of English Literature. 
Enlarged Edition. By If. O, 
Bohn. 6 voh. doth, $?. each. 
Or 4 Vrtls, half moiocco, 2/. 2,f. 
LONGKJ& Daplmis and Chloo. 

— Set Gmn: Romances. 

LUO AN’S PbamUfc, Translated 
by II. 1\ Riley, M.A. $t. 
LUCIAN’S Dialogues of the 
Cods, of the Sea Gads, and 
of the Dead. Translated by 
Howprd Williams, M.A. 51. 
LUCEBTXUS. Translated by the 
Rev. J, S. Watson, M.A, $r, 
LOTHJBB’S Table-Talk, Trans- 
fated and, Edited by William 
Hajrlitt, bd, 

Autobiography, — See 

Michelet. 

MAOBIATOLLFS History of 
Elorenee, together with the 
Prince, Savonarola, various His- 
torical Tracts, and a Memoir of 
Machiavelli, p, 6 d« 
MALLET’S Northern Antiqui- 
ties, or an Historical Account of 
the Manners. Customs, Religions 
and Laws, Maritime Expeditions 
’■ and DbfCpVeries, Language and 
Literature, of the Ancient Scandi- 
navians, Translated by Bishop 
Percy. Revised and Enlarged 
Edition, with a Translation of the 
Prose Rpda, % J, A. Black- 
well. ?ff • 
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MAMTBLL'S p*„) MrlkcUom 
and their Teachings, With mi 
nu nun din dutivo Wo Mo* 1 (}*» 

— Wonders of Geology, Sth 
Edition, rr vised by T* Kupeit 
Jones, FfhH. With a coloured 
Geological Map of England, 
Plates, and upwards ©1 20a 
Woodcuts, 2 vote, p t bit each, 

MAN 2 SQNI. The Betrothed : 
l^ing a Translation of *1 Pro* 

J messi Sposid By Alessandro 
MtUieoni. With numerous Wood- 
cut «. 5.r, 

1 

I MAKCO POLO'S Tmmh ; the 
s Translation of Marsden revised 
by T. Wright, M.A., F.S.A. $* 

MABKYAT’S { 0 a.pt, B.N.) 
Mastemaa Beady. With 93 
Woodcuts, 3Jr„ 6a’, 

- — - Mlsstaa; or, Scenes in Africa. 
Illustrated by Gilbert and DalzieL 

Si. 6<t. 

Pirate and Threo Cute*. 

With S Steel Engravings, from 
Drawings by Clarkson Stanfield, 
R.A. 3r, b<L 

— Privat mmmm* 8 Engrav- 
ings on Steel- p* ba 

~ — Settlers in Canada- 10 En- 
gravings by Gilbert and Daldeb 
p, 6 d, 

— Poor lack- With 16 Illus- 
trations after Clarkson Stwrafield* 
R.A, 3*, 6A 

_ Peter Simple, With 8 Mb 
page Illustrations, 3*, 6 d, 

— Midshipman Easy, With 8 
full page Illustrations, 3^6#. 

MARTXAL’E Epigrams, complete, 
Translated into Prose, 
comparand by one or more Tdrte 
Translations selected from 
Works of English Poetfe *m$ 
other sources, yi 6 d* 
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MARTIHEAU S (Harriet) His- 
lory of England, from x8oo 
iSi^, 31* 6 d, 

~ History of the Thirty Year**’ 
Peace, a, a 1815-46* 4 vok 

jn &d> each* 

— See Comte's Positive Philosophy t 

MATTHEW PARISH English 
History, from the Year 1235 io 
1273. Translated by Rev. J. A. 
Giles, D.C.L. 3 voh. 5^ each. 

MATTHEW OF WESTMIN- 
STERS Flowers of History, 
from the beginning of the World 
to A»l>, 1307. Translated by C. D. 
Vonge, M.A. 2 vols. 5 r. each. 

MAXWELL'S Victories of Wel- 
lington and the British Armies. 
Frontispiece and 5 Portraits, 5.?. 

HENKEL’S History of Germany, 
from the Earliest Period to 1842. 
3 vols. p. 6 d, each. 

MICHAEL ANGELO AN 3 D 
RAPHAEL, their Lives and 
Works. By Duppa aud Quatre- 
mere de Quincy. With Portraits, 
and Engravings on Steel $s. 

MICHELET’S LuthoFs Auto- 
biography, Trans, by William 
Hazlitt With an Appendix (no 
pages) of Notes. 30 6 d* 

— — History of the French Revo- 
lution from its earliest indications 
to the flight of the King in 1791:. 
3 #. fri. 

MIGNETBHistoryof theFrench 
Resolution, from 1789 to 1814, 
3 *. 


MILL (L &). Early Essays by 
yohn Stuart MiB. Collected from 


sources by J , W* M. Gibbs, 

. t ' k 3f* 

^ (Professor), History 
„ ophioally Illustrated, from 

1 1 ft of the fecM# Empire to 

Revolution. 4 vols* 



MILTON'S Prose Worte Edited 
by J. A. St * J ohn . 5 v< d ?, 3 u 6 tf, 

each. 


— Poetical Work h, with a Me- 
moil and Critical Retnmks by 
Tames Montgomery, an Index to 
Paradise Lost, Todd’s Verba! Index 
to all the Poems, and a Selection 
of Explanatory Notes by Homy 
G. Bohn, Illustrated with 120 
Wood Engravings from Drawings 
by W. Harvey, 2 vok 6 d 
each. 


MITFOED’S (Miss) Our Village 
Sketches of Rural Cluuacter and 
Scenery. With 2 Eng Living 4 on 
Steel 2 vols. 3,r. each. 


MOLXBRB’S Dramatic Wo vk&* 
A new Translation in English 
Prose, by C If, Wall. 3 vols 
3«r. 6a?. each. 


MONTAGU. The Letters and 
Works of Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu. Edited by her great- 
grandson, Lord Whamcliffe’s Edi- 
tion, and revised by W, Moy 
Thomas. New Edition, revised, 
with 5 Portraits, a vols, 5s each, 

MONTAIGNE’S Essays. Cotton’s 
Translation, revised by W, 0. 
Hazlitt. New Edition. 3 vols, 
3*. &d, each* 

MONTESQUIEU’S Spirit o t 
Laws. New Edition, revised and 
corrected. By J, V. Pritchard, 
A.M* 2 vols, 3 & 6d. each, 

MOPPETS Games of Qfcesa. 
Being the Matches and best Games 
played by theAmerican Champion, 
with Explanatory and Analytical 
Notes by j, Ldwenthal 51. 

MOTLEY (J. L.), The Else of 
the Dutch Republic., A History, 
By John Lothrop Motley, New 
Edition, with Biographiari Intro- 
Auction by Moncure p* Conway. 
3 ! 


i 
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MUBIB"S British Birds * ur, Ui 
toiyofthcVeatheicd TuU > t 

Biitish Island*. Ibwued l > VL ' 
C. L. Marlin. *S\ ilM • W mu 
of BiuL an I 7 Golmnd Hit a 
Eggs, 3 \ot * 

NEANDER (.Or. A.). History 
of the Chi Mam Eel if,! ou aim 
Church Turn fmni tlu* ' H *nun 
hjJ.Tomy. invoL. p.6 7 esrh. 

Life of Jew Chri it Tram t 

lated by J« McCtmtocU slid C 
Klumenlhil. 3?. 64 I 

_« History of the Banting and l 
Trofetag of tho Christian , 
Church by the Apostles, , 
PunbUml by j. 3A Hyland, j 
a vola. p* &/. each. 1 

- Memorials of Christian Life J 
In fee Early and Middle Ages ; 
including Light in Dark Places, 
Tmim. by I* E. Hyland. 3^ *«/. 

MIBELTWGEW LIED. The 
Bay of the Nibehmgs, metrically 
translated from the old German 
text by Alice Horton, and edited 
by Edward Bell, M.A, Vo which 
is prefixed the Essay on the Nibe* 
fitngen Lied by Thomas Carlyle. 
5** 

HEW TESTAMENT (The) in ! 
Greek, Grieshach’s Text, with 
various Readings ai the foot of 
the page, and Parallel Reference? 
in the margin j also a Critical 
Introduction and Chronological 
Tables, By an eminent Scholar, 
with a Greek and English Lexicon, 
3rd Edition* revised and corrected. 

Two 'Facsimiles of Greek Manu< 
scripts, 900 pages. , 

, The Lexicon may he had sepa- 
rately, price 2& 

NXOOLINX’S History of the 
Jesuits i their Origin, Progress* 
Doctrines* and Designs, With 8 
Portraits. St, 


N:0KTK (H ) Li«of the Right 
I ion, b r men- North, Baron < hiild- 
fmd* the Ikn. Sir Dudley Nuri it, 
nd fbe Hon, and Rm Dr, John 
* nth. 1*> ihi. H*mj, Ropi* 
i\,>rlh. Tngdhm with the AnV* 

1 dn.;Vu,phy of the A uth< u 1 • Edit ed 
by Augustus Je‘M»pp, D.TX »!*,* 
p, 6L cvh. 

KWH NT’S (Lord.) Memorials 
o t Hampden, hU Party and 
Times. Wdh a Memoir of the 
Author, an Autoguph Letter* and 
Pmtmit. Su 

OLD ENGLISH CHRON- 
ICLES, including Ethelwerds 
Chronicle, Life of Alfred, 

Godfrey of MonrooulhS British 
History* Oitdas, Nennius, and the 
> spurious chronicle of Richard of 
Cirencester, Edited by J. A, 
Giles, D.CJ* lb* 

OMAN (J. 0,) The Groat Indian 
Epics : the Stories of the Kama- 
yana and the Mahabha&a ta» 
By Tolm Campbell Oman, Prin- 
cipal of Khalsft College, Amritsar. 
With Motes, Appendices, and 
ZUustrat^ons. p* 

OBDERICHS VITALISE Eoela 
' elastics! History of England 
and Normandy. Translated by 
T. Foi ester* M.A, To which la 
added the CUKohxctji of St, 
EVROITLTt 4^ each * 

OYID’S Works, complete, Literally 
translated into Piose. 3 vote, 
gr* each. 

PASCALS Thoughts, Translated , 
from the Text of M. Augwt; 
Moiimer by C. Kogan Tz#l 3*d 
Edition. 3?. 6d* 

PAULI’S (Dr, K.) Life of Atod 
the Great, Translated from the 
German, To Which is 
Alfred^ Anoid^axgw fmmm 
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OF Qimw*, With a literal 
Translation infcerpaged, Nt to, 
anctan Ancisi-S\xon Oxamm *r 
and Glossary, byB. Thorp*. 5* 

PAXTSAHIAS' Besoiiption of 
Greece. Newly translated by A. R. 
f* hillcln, M.A* 2 \ oh. fjn each. 

PEARSONS Exposition of the 
Greed. Edited by F, WMfkd, 
M.A. 5 x, 

PEPYS 5 Diary and Correspond 
©BOO, Deciphered by the Rev. 
J. Smith, M.A., from the origin J 
•Shorthand MS* in the Pepyrian 
Library. Edited by Lord Brw- 
kooke. 4 vols. With 31 En- 
gravings. p. each. 

PERCY’S Rellques of Ancient 
English Poetry. With an Essay 
on Ancient* Minstrels and a Glos- 
sary, Edited by J, V. Pritchard, 
AM. 2 vols. 3r. &t. each 

PEBSItTH. — Sea Jovfnal, 

PETBABOH’H Sonnets, Tri- 
umphs, and other Poems 
Translated into English Verse by 
varions Hands, With a Life of 
Poet by Thomas Campbell, 
With Portrait and 15 Sled En- 
gravings. p, 

PHILO - JUDiETTS, Works of. 
Translated by Prof, C. D Yoiw, 
M,A, 4 vols, 5?, each. 

PIOKEBIHG’S History of the 
Bacas of Man, and their Geo- 
graphical Distribution. With An 
Analytical Synopsis of the 
H im** History of Man by 
A W! ^ «- Map of the 

; ■ World and xa coloured Plates, p. 

Translated into Prose 

“ ' W; ?»»,«, TowWch 

Metrical Version by 
*®h Moore. p m 


IV.- 


BLANCHE, History of British 
Costume, from the Kurk «,t Time 
to fho Qo,c of the Eighteenth 
Leatuiy. By J, R, n Jr d H ; 
k »r er-rt t IJVraki, With up.vmL 
of 400 Illustridons. 

PLATO’S Works, Lilually tun - 
Utcd, with Introduction ,md 
Notes. 6 vols, 5*. tarL 
L -The Apwlogy of Soli ales, 
Cnto, PhaMo, Gorgus, Fro- 
Dgoras, Ph.i drus, The*vit tus, 
f uthyphron, Lysis, Tram 
luted by the Rev, II. Cany. 
11. --The Republic, Ttou- , and 
Crhios. Translated by Hem \ 
Davis* ' 

III. — Mono, Euthydemus, 1 he 
Sophist, Statesman, C Yaiyitt*, 
Parmenides, and (he Banquet, 
Translated by G. Bulges, 
Philclms, CharmMcs, Lathe*, 
Menexenu% Utopia*,. Ion, 
"The Tun AlcibWes, The- 
ages, Rivals, Hipparchus, 
Minos, Chtopho, Epistles* 
Translated by G, Burges, 
-The Lavs* Translated by 
(b Burges, 

The Doubtful Works, Trans- 
lated by G. Binges, 

— Summary and Analysis of 
tho Dialogues, With Analytical 
Index. By A. Day, LL, D* $s f 
FLAUTOT’S Comedies. Trans- 
lated by XL T, K iky, M.A, 2 
vols. p. each* 

PLINY’S Natural History, 
Translated by the late John 
Bosfock, M.D., PULS., and H,T. 
Riley, M.A. 6 vols* Sr. each, 
RDINY, The Lotto of Pliny 
the Younger. MelmothY trans- 
lation, revised by fie Rev. P. C. 
T. Bosanquet, M.A* p* 
PLOTINUS, Select Works ot 
Translated by Thorny Taylor* 
With an Introduction containing 
the substance of Porphyry’s Plo- 

JMW IV a tlK Mead, 

B'A'/* M* R»A«$g ■* t ; 


VI. 



Ctulaiuul i in Pn hi! » l.tbmrua. 
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PLCTAROTl'S Uvea. Tim/ifed 
by A. V. V. w'.< ” ">'F 

Ding, M.A* S 11 , ’" h 

Moral-'. Uh.'r.vvliir.-lF'-n ■ 
lntr»M d by C» W* h* t v» M.A* 

—L Moral •• V. 1 iwt J'V i» ■ • 

Trrm,Dtcd It)' feu R« v - A - K ' 

SkillUt., M.A. 5 • 

POETRY OF ,V lERIO A 9o 
lections from One Humlt «l 
Ammc.m PwU from S77» 

1876. By\V. J, Linton, 3>.w, 

POLITICAL OYOtOPfBWA. 
A Dictionary n f Political, Gro- 
stltsitimud, Staudical, aiul bo* 
reside Knowledge $ forming ft 
Work of Reference on M*b;uct6 t* 
Civil Ad mink (ration, ^ Pnliueftl 
Economy, Finance, Gumineiee, 
LAW', ;mrl Social Relations. . 4 

vqln* jn (ni» each, 

BOOTS Poetical Works. Ldlttd, 
with copious Note*! by Rokoil 
GarruOtcrs, With wwckmi illttfc 
(rations. 2 vols. $n each, 

— — Homer’s Iliad. Edited by 
the Rev, J, S. Watson, M.A, 
Illustrated by the entire benes of 
Fiaxaian’s Designs. $** 

— Homer’s Odyssey, with the 
Battle of Frogs and Mice, Hymns, 
&c., by other translators, Edited 
by the bIv. J, S* Watson, M.A, 
With the entire Series of Flax- 
man’s Designs, 5-f* 

Life, including many of his 

tetters. By Robert Cuuuthers 
Wife numerous Illustrations. 5 s - 

POUSBHIH'S Prose Tales: The 
Captain’s Daughter— Doubrovsky 
— The Queen of Spades — An 
Amateur peasant Girl--The Shot 

—Hie Snow Storm— The Post- 
master’ — The Coffin Maker — 
KMjali— The EgwWn Nighte- 
Pater fee Great's Negro. Trans- 
lated bv T. Kjano. V * 6rf - 


PitKSOOTT’S Ooniuest of 

TvT. Jtico C"V'jliiv‘*’ >‘dtfe Hi *l|h 

\\t* i< ?fr * by bAn Kiih* 
vid an inuoductfen h\ (l* l*« 
Wu\ bin. i*ols. 31. fr?. imh. 

. - Cnviuail of Fern Copyist 
t hi 1 r, wt*h the no* cm of John 
l*o ’cr is irk. v«K< Af. each* 
K04’,u of Ferdinand aad 
Taab* lifts C>ib«yht edition* 
wuh tin* nofrs of fohn hotter 
Kirk, i vA* J». <W. each, 
p RO PEKTXUS, TnmUt&tef 
Rfv P. J. K. OtmUlDa, M.A.i 
jmd accompanied by Poetteil 
Wr hms, from various sources. 

PBOYllEBS* Handbook of, Com 
tahliitg an entire Repubhcation 
o? Kay'* Collect hm nf English 
Prnwtlr, with HR additions from 
Foreign I ,an piages and ft coni'- 
xM e Alphabetical Index; m which 
are introduced large additions as 
wdi of Proverbs as of hayings* 
Sentences, Maxims, and t frrescs, 
rolled «d by H. G. Bohn, $n 
PROVERBS, A Polyglot of 
1 Foreign. Cmmmint Frew, 
Italian, German, Dutch* Spft^h, 
Portuguese, and Danish* With 
English Translations & a General 
Index by It G* Bohn, Jft 
POTTERY AND POROEDAIN, 
ami other Objects of Vjrtu. Coro- 
prising an Illustrated Catalogue of 
fee Bernal ColkctioB of Wofes 
of Art, with fee pnees at wteb 
they were sold by auction, awl 
names of the possessors. To wW 

are added, an IntroducioryLectwe 
on Pottery and Porcelain md m 
Engraved List of all the known 
M&sand Monograms. ByHemy 
G. Bohn. With numerous IW 
Engravings,^.; M wife Cbl?^rt : : 
Illustrations, lOf. &*. * ,:J r 

PROUT’S (Father) 
k«cd and aimnged by 
Mabony. New iwe. 

Etchings by D. Machse, .&«*< 
Nearly SOO page*. S». r ■* 


# f 

V irt 
» ,.r n 
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QUINTILIAN’S Institutes of 
Oratory, or Education, of an 
Orator* Translated by the Rev. 
J. 8* Watson, M,A, % vok* 
each. 

RACINE'S { 2 mn) Dramatis 
Works. A metrical English ver* 
woe* By R. Bruce Boswell, M.A. 
Oxon. 2 vols. 31. 64 each. 

RANKE'S History of the Popes, 
their Church and State, and espe- 
cially of their Conflicts with Pro- 
testantism in the 16th and 17th 
centuries. Translated by E. 
Foster* 3 vols. 3 s, 64 each. 

— History of Sereda and the 
Servian Revolution* With an 
Account of the Insurrection in 
Bosnia* Translated by Mrs. Kerr. 
3A M. 

RECREATIONS in SHOOTING . 
By * Cm vend With 62 Engravings 
on Wood after Harvey, and 9 
Engravings on Steel, chiefly after 
A. Cooper, R.A. 5* 

BEHNIB’S Insect AeoMtectoo. 
Revised and enlarged by Rev* 
J* G. Wood, M.A. With 1S6 
Woodcut Illustrations. 5* 

RIOT OLD'S <SIar 2 ,) Literacy 
Works. Edited by ILW.Beediy. 
* vols. 3* 64 each. 

RIOARBO oe the Principles! of 
Political Economy and Taxa- 
tion. Edited by E. C* K. Conner, 
M.A* 5 * 

RICHTER (Jean Paul Friedrich), 
Levan*, a Treatise on Education: 
together with the Autobiography 
fa Fragment), and a short Pre- 
fatory Memoir. 3*. 64 

Flower, Fruit, and Thom 
Pieces , or the Wedded Life, Death, 
and Marriage of Firmian Slants- 
MlH Slebenkaes, Parish Advocate 
fa the Parish of ICuhschnapptel. 
•.Newly translated by Ll.-CuLAlex. 

11 Hr. 64 


ROGER JOE BOTEBBH’S An- 
Gals of English History, com- 
prising the History of England 
and of other Countries of Europe 
from A. i>. 732 to a. ih 1201 . 
Translated by II. T. Riley, M.A. 
2 vols. 5 * each. 

EOG-SR OP WENDOVBR'S 
Flowers of History, comprising 
the History of England from the 
Descent of the Saxons to A«n, 
1 235, formerly a sci ibetl to Matthew 
Paris. Translated by J. A. Giles, 
D.C.L. 2 vols. 5 j. each. 

ROME In tbo NINETEENTH 
CENTURY* Containing a com- 
plete Account of the Ruins of the 
Ancient City, the Remains of the 
Middle Ages, and the Monuments 
of Modern Times. By C A. Eaton. 
With 34 Steel Engravings. 2 vols. 
5?. each. 

See Burn and Dyein 

ROSGOJS’S (W.) Life and Ponti- 
ficate of Loo X, Final edition, 
revised by Thomas Eoscoe. 2 
vols. 3r» 64 each. 

- — Life of botmm M«tM, 
called i the Magnificent** With 
his poems, letters, Ac. loth 
Edition, revised, with Memoir of 
Roscoe by his Son, 3*. 64 

RUSSIA. History of, from the 
earliest Period, compiled from 
the most authentic sources by 
Walter K. Kelly, With Portraits. 
2 vols, 3J 64 each* 

SALLUST, FLORUS, and VEL- 
LEIUS PATERCULUS. 
Translated by J. B. Watson, M*A, 
5^* 

SCHILLERS Works. Tranced 
by various hands, 7 vols, * 3*64 
each 

L— -History of the Thirty Yeats* 
War, 



2 t 


Cmtahwd in Brim's Ulmmes* 


Scan LEE'fe Wokks mitinutJ* 
IL-Iiktuiyof the Revolt w xls« 
Netherlands the f mis of 

Counts Egreont amUbaj, 
flu* Siege of Antwerp, ana 
tUOUusl anvesin I’nuiee 
preceding the Rtsigft ol 
Henry IV, 

JtL- -Don Garins, Mmy Sbwrt, 
Mail! of Orleans Hiulc of 
Messina, together with the 
Use of the Chums m 
Tragedy (a short Essay). 

These Dramas are all 
translated in metre. ^ 

IV,— Robbers {with Schiller's 
original Preface), Fresco, 
Love and Intrigue, De- 
metrius Ghost Seer, Sport 
of Divinity, 

The Dramas in thD 
volume are translated into 
Prose. 

V.— Poems, 

VI,— Essays, ^isthelicatand Philo- 
sophical 

VII,— WaUcturtcift's Camp, Vic* 
colomi&t and Death of 
Wallenstein, William Tell, 

SCHILLER tad OOBf HE, 
Conespoadence toetwwn, from 
A.t). 1794- 1 80$. Translated by 
L, Dora Schmitz, zvoK $s,o& 
each, 

SOHLBGe£'S if.) lieotiures oa 
the Philosophy of Dll© and the 
Philosophy of Dftnguago. Trans- 
lated by the Rev. A, J, W. Mor- 
rison, M,A, p* dm 

L«te« on the History of 
Litemim©, Ancient and Modern. 
Translated from the German, p&a. 
Lectures on the Philosophy 
©factory. Translated i>y J. B. 
Robertson. 3* W 

mnbmwnVB Lectures on 
Modern History, together with 
the Declines entitled Ossat and 


Alexander, and The ilegmmng of 
uur flistmy* Tmrnlmi by U 
Purcell and K, H« Wttteiock. 

j*« &A 

iBsthotia and MDoeilaaoou* 
Works. Trandatcd by & D 
Maiingnun 5^ 

SCKLEGHEL (A. W.) Leatoms 
on Dramatic Art ami Literature, 
Translated by 1 * Blick, KevUd 
Edition, by the Rev. A, J. W, 
Morrison, M.A* ,T* 

! SCHOPENHAUER ©a the F© nr* 
fold Boot of the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, and Oa the 
Will in Nature- Twuudnied by 
Madame Hitlclvoml. & 

- Selected and Treas- 

ured. With a Biographical Intro* 
due, lion and Sketch, of his Fhdo* 
bophy, by K. Belfort Has- S**« 
SOHOUW’S Earth, Plants, and 
Man. Transited by A, Ucnlrey. 
With coloured Map of the Geo* 
gttipby of Plants. 

SCHUMANN (Robert). X!$» Lila 
and Works, by August Reissmanm 
Translated by A. I- Alger, p» 

_ _ Early Letters. Originally pub* 
Wished by his Wife* Translated 
by May Herbert, With a Preface 
by Sir George Grove, IKCI* 
p> M 

SENECA on Benefits, Newly 
translated by A, Stewart, M-A. 

3 *. 6 d , 

— — Minor Essays and On Clem- 
ency. Translated by A, Stewart, 
M,A, $r* 

SHAKESPEARE DOCU- 
MENTS. Arranged by D. ID 
Lambert, B.A. p> 6 d, 

SHAKESPEARE'S MhaatM - 
Art- The History and ! , 

of Shakespeare’s Plays, Bf m*\ ' 
Hermann Ulrich Trenskted p .7 
; L. Dora Schmitt, avoli, p,M ; 

I each* " / 
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SHAKESPEARE (William). A 
literary Biography by Katl Eke, 
TLR* IX, 0 . Translated by 
L* Bom Schrate 54, 


SHARPS (S.) The History of 
Egypt, from the Earliest Times 
till the Conquest by the Arabs, 
A.D, 640. By Samuel Shaipe, 
2 Maps and upwards of 400 Illus- 
trative Woodcuts. 2 vole* 5 r. each. 


SHERIDAN’S Dramatic Works, 
Complete. With Life 1 7 G. G, S. 
3.0 6af* 


HISMONDTS History of tha 
Literature of the South of 
Europe, Translated by Thomas 
Roseoe, 2 vols. 3r, 6.4 each. 

SMITH'S Synonyms and Au- 
tonyms, or Kindred Words and 
their Opposite, Revised Edi- 
tion. p. 


* — Synonyms Discriminated. 
A Dictionary of Synonymous 
Words in the EnglLh Lmgtuge, 
showing the Accurate rignmciUion 
of words of similar meaning. 
Edited by the Rev. H. Percy 
$»uth, M.A. 6, a 

SMITHS (Adam) The Wealth of 
Hattons. Edited by K. Belfort 
Rax, % voL. 3*“. w* each, 

— Theory of Moral Sentiments. 
With a Memoir of the Author by 
Dugald Stewart* 3 r. &4 

SMYTH'S ( Professor) Loo toes 
on Modem History, 2 vols. 
p* &L each. 

1 SMYTH'S (Professor) Lectures 
on the Erenoh Revolution. 

* 2 vois. 31* 6<4 each* 


SMITHS (Bye) Geology and 
» ^ ; Serfptoe. 2nd Edition. $$. 

SMOLLETT'S Adventures os 
p* I w^SSritak Random, With short 
i, j >Mtnto|r and Bibliography, and 
Xllusirailort^ p> 


SMOLLETT & Adventures 0 i 
Peregrins Pickle, With Biblio- 
graphy am! Croikdmtk'fc Illitb- 
t rations, svola. j**. hti, each* 

-- The Expedition of Hum- 
phry Clinker. Wi*h 1> biography 
<\ nd C* uik&htink\ lUnsf rati* ms, 
p. 6 tL 

SOCRATES (wanrnmecl ^Seholas- 
t f cus ' j The Ecclesiastical His- 
tory oi { a . IK 305-445). Translated 
from the Grtek* 54. 

SOPHOCLES, The Tragedies of 
A New Pmm Translation, with 
Memoir, Notes, &«,, by E, JP. 
Onh rirlgc, M.A. $». 

SOUTHEY'S Life of Nelson, 
With Portraits PLns, and up* 
wards of 50 Engravings cm Sled 
and Wood. jt. 

- — Life of Wesley, and the EU 
and 1 tetgresas t#f Melhutlhm. 50 

— Robert Southey. The Story 
of his Life written in hi., Letters, 
Edited by John Dennis ,}r» 6 4 

SOEOMEN’S Ecclesiastical His- 
tory. Translated front the Greek, 
Together with the ErcMtSMS?!* 
cai lies 1 ony of Pifhostor* 
urns, j’? epitomised by Rhufiuv 
Tuimdalu! by Rev, E, Wwlf'wd, 
M.A* 5 * 

S 1 *IN 055 A’S Chief Works. Tran.- 
fated, with Inicu(!uctitfh t by R.II. M, 
Elwes. 2 vols, 51* each, 

STANLEY'S Classified Synopsis 
of the Principal Painters of ibe 
Dutch and llemtsh Schools. 
By George Stanley. $s* 

STARLING'S (Miss)Noble Deeds 
of Women. With 14 Steel En- 
gravings* 51. 

STAUNTON'S Chess - Playarts 
Handbook. $^* * 

— * Chess Praxis* A Supplements 
to the €h<m«$teyti*& Haidlfbk, 
5 * 
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STAUNTON S Chow • player b 
Companion. Ouniin'mR # J* w ‘ 
list* tin O.Viv, Collertum 01M veil 
Games, am! a Section Vnignui 
Problem*. §s* 

„„ cto« Tournainwil of luhi* 
With Intwdurikffl and .Nbtes. "»*• 

STOCKHAK X)T»S E*p<ndm«ntfti 
Chemistry. Edited by *♦ 
Heaton, F.CS. <>?* 

STOWE (M«.H.B.)XJnc!o ^om , a ' 
Cabin, lUu V* 6//. | 

STRABO'S Googmphy. Trans* , 
total hy \V. Falconer, M.A.» 
and 1L C. Hamilton. 3 vnK 
$r. each* 

STRXCKLAHXTS (AgM) ttm 
of the Queens of England, from 
the Norman Conquer Revised 
Edition* With 6 Port ra*H* 6 vote, 
jp. each. 

Life of Mary Queen of Soots. 

2 VO?#. S f * eaC ^* 

Lives of the Tudor and Stuart 
Princesses* With Portraits. 5 J * 

STUABT and BBVETT'S Anti- 
auities of Athens, and other 
Monuments of Greece. With 7 * 
Hates engraved on St«et, and 
numerous woodcut Capitals* $■*• 

SUETOHroS* Lives of the Twelve 
Owarsfnd Lives of the Gram* 
maiiaiis. Thomson s translation, 
revised by T. Forester. St. 


SWIFT’S Prone Works. Edited 
hy Temple Stott. With a Bio- 

ffSWXK 

> With Portraits and Facsimiles. 

1 ' 12 vote. p« &L each. 

{Vote* I.-X. ready. 

t^A Tale of a Tub, The Battle 
. of the Boohs, and other 
early fNfcfti Edited by 
Temple Booth With a 
Biographical Introduction 
by E. H. Lecky. 


Swum** Pro «« Wmies < msimmd 
lh Tlu’J'HunalunSteila* Edited 
Uyi twh'mk KyUmLMvA 
With A Punr.uts and Fat* 

Mniile. 

U?A IV, - Writing i nKvhgmncmd 

thr Church, 

V.— IUstoHcal and Political 
Tracts ( English ), 

The GrapjeiN Letters* 

\\ nh faedmifes of Wood’s 
Ct unagf, *u\ 

Historical and Political 
Tract* (Irish). 

Gulliver's Travels. Edited 
hy G. R. Dennis. With 
Portrait ami Mapt. 
..{Wribution? to Periodirate, 
-liintorical Writings* 

•Literary Essays. 

} in fwpamtmL 

Indev and Bibliography* 4 

[Ait fmptmfmh 

TACITUS. The Work** of. liter- 
ally translated. 2 vote* $n each. 

TALES OF THE GEHIL Trans* 

| luted from the Persian by Sir 
Charles MorelL NumeroMWood* 
cots and 12 Steel Engraving®. 
TASSO’S Jerusalem Delivered. 

$swwe?"ss i 

Engravings on Steel&nd *4 Wood- 
cuts by Irmrston. $*. 
TAYLOR'S ( Bishop Jeramy) 
Holy Living and Dying, p . «. 
TEN BRINK. — See BRINK. 
TERENCE and FHiffipRTTS. 
literally translated by H-T. Rfley, 
M.A. To which is added* SfttefC# 
Metrical Version of *“ 


VR- 


ML 

vm. 

ix. - 

x.- 

XI.- 

XH.“ 


Ui± U », ana a x waw v hn w 
ally translated hf 
Banks, M.A. ToWhi^f*#i^te 
p ended the Metrical ?e^# ift 
Chapman. $*• " *• \ jHU* 
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THEOPORET andEVAGRIUS, 
Histories of the Church from a.d. 
332 to A. ID. 427 ; and from A.D 
4 5 1 lo a.d. 5*14* Translat e*1. 5 w 
THIERRY’S History of iho 
Conquest of England by the 
Normans. Translated by Wil- 
liam J lazlitl. 2 vols, 3 s, 6d. each. 
THUCYDIDES. The Pelopon- 
nesian War. Literally translated 
by the Kev. H. Dale. 2 vols. 
3r. 61L each. 

— 1 - An Analysis and Summary 
of. By J. T. Wheeler. Sr. 
THUDICHUM (J. L. W.) A Trea- 
tise on Wines. Illustrated. 5.?. 
•OBITS (Dr. A.) Cotton Manufao- 
too of Great Britain. Edited 
by P. L* Sismnonds. 2 vols. 5?. 
each. 

— _ Philosophy of Manufactures. 

Edited by P. L. Simmonds. 7 s. 6d. 
VASARI’S Lives of the most 
Eminent Painters, Sculptors, 
and Architects. Translated by 
Mi % J, Foster, with a Commen- 
tary by J. P. Richter, Ph.D. C> 
vols. p» 6d each. 

VIRGIL. A Literal Prose Tiattb- 
lalion by A, Hamilton Bryce, 
LLTL With Portrait 6/4 
VOLTAIRE’S Tales. Translated 
by R. B* Boswell Containing 
Bebouc, Memnon, Candide, LTn- 
genu, and other Tales. 3*. 6<L 
WALTON’S Complete Angler. 
Edited by Edward Jesse* With 
Portrait and 203 Engravings on 
Wood and 26 Engravings on 
' Steel 5* 

Lives, of Donne, Hooker, <fco. 
New Edition revised by A* H. 

( 1 . Bullen, with a Memoir of Izaak 
f i ; r , Wallin by Wo, Dowling. With 
.'•Asumetous Illustrations. 5 s, 
%aO,INCm>N, Life of. By ‘An 
I'p'A 'UR Soldier.’ From the materials 
With Index and sSS 

. ... 


WELLINGTON, Victories ol 
St'C M VffWP hit* 

WERNER’S Templars li 
Cyprus. Tvamdarcd by E. A . 13 

Levis. p, &/. 

WESTROPP (H. M.) A Hand 
book of Archeology, Egyptian 
Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Ulus 
t rated, 5$. 

WHITE’S Natural History o 
Selborne. With Notes by Sis 
William Jardine. Edited by Ed 
ward Jesse, With 40 Portrait: 
and coloured Plates, 5.1. 

WHEATLEY’S A Rational Ulus 
tmtion of the Book of Commoi 
Prayer. 3?, 6//. 

WHEELER'S Noted Names o 
Fiction, Dictionary of. 5*. 

WIESBLBE’S Chronologioa 
Synopsis of the Four Gospels 
Translated by the Rev* Canm 
Vc.nbles. 3f. 6/4 

WILLI AM of M AL M ESBDRYS 
Chronic lo of iho Klngn of Eng- 
land. Tx an dated by the Ren, | 
Sharpe, Edited by f, A. Giles 
D*€. L. 5?. 

XENOPHON’S Works, Tram* 
Iated by the Rev, J. S. Watson, 
M.A., and the Rev. 1L Dale. In 
3 vols, $s, each* 

YOUNG- (Arthur). "Travels to 
France during the years 1787, 
1788, and 1789. Edited b> 
M* Betham Edwards. 31. 6A 

- — Tour In Ireland, with 
General Observations on the state 
of the country during the years 
S776 - 79. Edited by A. W, 
Hutton* With Complete BIbHo* 
graphy by J. P. Anderson* and 
Map* 3 vols. $s t 6*4 each* 

YULE -TIDE STORIES': A Col* 
lection of Scaudiwwa mi North* 
German Popular Tales uu4 TW 
ditfoas, Edited hyB, Thorpe, p t 



THE YORK LIBRARY 

A M EW SERIES OK REPRINTS ON THIN PAPER. 

The volumes are printed in <a handy size (6| x 4*] in.), on 
thin but opaque paper, aud are simply and 
attractively bound. 

Price, in cloth, 2s. net ; in leather, 3s, net. 

*The Yoik Ubraiy is noticeable by reason of the wisdom and intellu 
gertce displayed in the choice of unhackneyed classic*. ... A most 
attractive senes of reprints. . . . The size and style of the volumes are 
exactly what they should be, 5 — Bookman. 

‘These books should find their way to every home that owns any 
crdli vation Note* and Queries. 

The folio wing 'volumes are now teady : 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE’S JANE EYRE, 

BURNEY’S EVELINA, Edited, with an Introduction and 
Note*, by At * nib Rainb Ellis. 

BURNEY’S CECILIA. Edited by Annie Raine Ellis. 

a \ob, 

BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. Edited by the 
Rev. A. R. Shilleto, M.A., with Introduction by A. H, Bullln. 

3 voK 

BURTON’S (SIR RICHARD) PILGRIMAGE TO AL- 
MAIHNAH AND MECCAH. With Introduction by Stanley Lank- 
Poole, a \oh. 

CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. Motteux’s Translation, re* 
vised . W ah Log ki i artS Life and N otes . 2 voh. 

CLASSIC TALES : Johnson’s Rasselas, Goldsmith's Vicar 
or Wakm iki.d, SikknfAs Sentimental Journey, WaltolUs 
Castle ot* O TRAN 10. With Introduction by C. S, FearensipK, M,A. 

COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, and the Confessions 
of an Inquiring Spirit, 

COLERIDGE’S FRIEND. A series of Essays on Morals, 

Politics, and Religion. 

COLERIDGE’S TABLE TALK AND OMNI ANA* Arranged 
and Edited by T, Asms, B.A. 

DRAPER’S HISTORY OF THE INTELLECTUAL DE» * 
VELOPMENT OF EUROPE, a vois * 

GEORGE ELIOT’S ADAM BEDE, 

EMERSON’S WORKS, A new edition in 5 volumes, with the 
Tort edited and collated by Georg u Sampson, 

FIELDING’S TOM JONES. 3 vols. 

GASKELL’Sf SYLVIA’S LOVERS* 



The York Library— continued, 

GESTA ROMANORUM, or Entertaining Moral Stories in- 
vented by the Monks, Translated from the Latm by the Rev. CHARLES 
Swan, Revised edition, by Wynnard Hooper, M.A. 

GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated by Anna Swanwick, LL.iL 

Revised edition, with an Introduction and Bibliography by Karl Belli , 
Utt D,, Ph.D. 

HAWTHORNE’S TRANSFORMATION (The Marble Faun). 
IRVING’S SKETCH ROOK. 

JAMESON’S SHAKESPEARE’S HEROINES, Char act oris- 
ties of Women : Mom I, Poetical, and Historical 

LAMB’S ESSAYS. Including the Essays of Elia, Last Essays 
of Elia, and Eltana. 

MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS, THE THOUGHTS 
OR Translated by George Long, M.A, With an Essay on Mai e,m> 
Aurelius by Maohmy Arnold. 

MARRYAT’S MR. MIDSHIPMAN EASY, With 8 lllustra* 
trations by E, T. Wheeler, 

MARRYAT’S PETER SIMPLE. With 8 Illustrations by F. A. 
Fraser. 

MONTAIGNE’S ESSAYS. Cotton’s translation. Revised by 

W. C. HAZUTT, 3 vOls. 

MORE’S UTOPIA. With the Life ot Sir Thoma.s More, by 
William Roper, and his Letters to Margaret Roper and others. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by George Sampson. [/>/ the Press* 

MOTLEYS RISE OF THE DUTCH REPUBLIC With a 
Biographical Introduction by Moncure D, Conway. 3 vols. 

PASCAL’S THOUGHTS, Translated from the Text of M. 
Auguste Molinier by C. Kegan Paul, Third edition, 

PLUTARCH’S LIVES. Translated, with Notes and a Life by 
Aubrey Siewart, M.A., and George Long, M.A. 4 vols. 

SWIFT’S GULLIVER’S TRAVELS. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by G. R. Dennis, with facsimiles of the original ilh&trations. 

SWIFT’S JOURNAL TO STELLA. Edited, with Introduction 
and Notes, by F. Ryland, M.A. 

TROLLOPE’S THE WARDEN, With an Introduction by 
Frederic Harrison. 


. ■ TROLLOPE’S BARCHESTER TOWERS. 

..TROLLOPE’S DR. THORNE. 
ll^^UOPE’S FRAMLEY PARSONAGE. 

Cf^bLIrbPE'S SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON. 2 vols. 
LOPE’S LAST CHRONICLE OF BARSET. 2 Vols. 

ItJR, YOUNG’S TRAVELS IN FRANCE, during tbe 
1788, and 1789. Edited with Introduction and Nates, by M* 
m Edwards. 


BELL’S HANDBOOKS 

OF 

THE GREAT MASTERS 

IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. 

Ediied ik Cn C, WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 

Post 8vr>* With 40 Bins* rati jhs and Photogravure FrontLpiece, 5;.. net each. 


The fottovwg Volumes have ken totted: 

BOrnCELLL By A, Syrdhirr. 2nd Edition, 

BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

CORREGGIO. By Skxavyn BaiNTON, M.A* 2nd Edition. 

CARLO CR1VELLL By G. McNeil Rushfowii, M.A* 

DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marhiesa Burlamacciil 2nd Edition. 
ANDREA DEL SARTO. By IL Guinness. 2nd Edition, 

DONATELLO. By Hope Rea. 2nd Edition. 

GKRARD DOU. By Dr. W. Mar t in. Translated hy Clara ML 
GAUDBNZ10 FERRARI. By BlttFl* Halsey. 

FRANC I A. By GiorciR C. Wiu iamson, Litt.D. 

GIORGIONE. By IlFiiiSLP Cook, M.A. 

GIOTTO, By F. Mason Plmiins. 

FRANS HALS, By Gks \u> S. Da vies, M.A* 

BERNARDINO LU1NL By George C. Williamson, LittlL 3rd Edition* 
LEONARDO DA VXNCL By Edward McOuidy, M,A. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruytwell. 

MEM'LINC. By W. H. James Wfals. 

MICHEL ANGELO, By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., 
F.S.A. 

PSRUGINO. By (3 C. Williamson, LittD, 2nd Edition, 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA* By W. G. Waters M.A. 
P 1NT0RICCIU0. By Evelyn March Phillipfs. 

RAPHAEL* By IL Sprachey* 2nd Edition, 

REMBRANDT, By Malcolm Bell, 2nd Edition, 

RUBENS, By Hope Rea, 

LUCA SIGNORELLI, By Maud Ckuttwell. 2nd Edition* * 

SODOMA* By the Con r&ssA Lorenzo Priuli-Bon* 

TINTORETTO* By J* B, Stoughton IIolbormt, M.A, * 

VAN DYCK By Lionel Cost, M*V.O„ F.S.A, 

VELASQUEZ. By R. A, M. Stevenson* 3rd Edition* ' ] 

WATTEAU* By Edgcombk Staley# B.A. 

V WlLElE* By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower# M.A# F.S.A. 

-DWK * Qtkrs&Mim* 



THE 


CHISWICK SHAKESPEARE. 

Miutoahd by PYAM SNA IF 
Wijh Intuoduc rioics ans> Clotcakirs by JOHN DKNNH. 


Pi mted at the Chiswick Vit&% poll 8\o , puce D 6A sul pci volume; 
aKo a cheaper edition, is. net pm \dmiic ; m ss* net in limp leather; also 
a few copies, on Japanese vellum, to he sold only in f *eU, price 5 c, net per 
volume. 

Now ComphU i/i 39 Volumes, 


ALUS WELL THAT ENDS 
WELL. 

ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, 
AS YOU LIKE IT. 

COMEDY OF ERRORS, 
CORIOLANUS. 

CYMBEHNR 
HAMLET, 
fUUUS CUESAR. 

KING HENRY IV. Part I. 
KING HENRY IV, Part IL 
KING HENRY V. 

RING HENRY VI. Bait I. 
KING HENRY VI. Part II. 
KING HENRY VL Part III. 
KING HENRY VIII, 

KING JOHN. 

KING LEAR. 

KING RICHARD II. 

KING RICHARD HI, 


LOVE’S LABOURS LOST. 
MACBETH. 

MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
MERCHANT OF VENICE. 
MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR, 
MIDSUMMER- N IG l IT S D REAM, 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING, 
OTHELLO. 

PERICLES. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. 
TOE TEMPEST, 

TIMON OF ATHENS, 

TITUS ANDRONICUS, 

TROILUS AND CRESSIDA. 
TWELFIJI NIGHT. 

TWO GENTLEMEN Ol< VERONA. 
WINTER’S TALE, 

POEMS. 

SONNETS. 


1 A feemating little edition '—Notes ami Q * ruu 

* A cheap, very comely, and altogether desirable edition.* Criuette. 

But & few yemrs ago such volumes, would have been du mad worthy to \m ccn*ik»*nJ 

editions de luxi\ To*day, the low price at which they are offered to tht public alone 
premia them being so regarded » *- 0 tudia, 

* Handy in shape and size, wonderfully cheap, beautifully printed from the Cam* 
bridge w, and dUuvtwted quaintly yet admirably by Mx. Byam Shaw, we have nothing 
but pmise for it. No one who wants a good and convenient Shakespuare— without 

dUcuwuses, or even too many notes— can do better, in mi opinion, than 
subsen^to this issue- : which Is saying a good deal in these days of t heap r, prints J— 

‘What we like about these elegant booklets h the attention that has been paid to the 
, paper, as w el! as to the print and decoration ; such stout laid paper will Jwf for ages, 

& * ** Rmong 

Tke Chiswick Shakespeare may aka h had hmmd in lz wftmes* 
Mch price 361, HeL f # 

ttfCTfc L ■ - » " I , * 
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New Edition*, teap. 870 , *2#, 6*f. each net, 

THE A.LDINE EDITION 

OJ Ui>, 

BRITISH POETS. 

‘Tim uu'rifcut etblum of tlm Hmrfe h 4 la t ,, vvUfe thoir comply tests anfl 
mholurly uihotiurteon 1 , an? jw. thunr vory fhtfevunfc from thu cfetwp \otum«B ©I 
tttr&ota which nre ju'tt how sn toe couuumi *— k Sf. Jam« ’» 0^tlt« ¥ 

* An < KcUent writ- <» Mxmtt, h indy, ami coiAplute/- - Huhtnlvj 2fc vww 4 


Almeida Edited by Rev. A , Pyee. 
Beattie. Edited fey Boy. A. Dyu>* 
Blake. Edited by W, kb Rossetti* 

B turns* Edited by G, A. Alikm. 
a vote. 

Butter, Edited by lb lb Jchn-mx, 

2 vote. 

Campbell. Edited hy Hte Eon 
m4a»» lb* Rev, A# V/* Mill. \Y Mi 
Memoir by W, AUmyham, 

Ohafcterton. Edited hy the Bov. 
W, W„ BItufc, M.A. 2 vw I t. 

Obaueoif. Edited by Dr, It. Mrui«, 
with Memoir fey Sir It, HmioU&, tf vela, 1 

GbwofaM. Edited by Jas. Hammy. I 
2 vote* 

Coleridge, Edited fey T Aube. r 

B.A. 2 vuli, j| 

Collins, EM ti& hy W. May ' 

Tbotniuu 

Cowper. Edited fey John Brace, , 
F b.a Swk, 

Dryden, Edited by the Bov. li. 

Hooper, M.A. 5 vote, 


Eirke 'WhluQ. Edited, •with a 
7>P moir, Hr H* Hteulrm. 

Milter*. Ed* ted fey 13?, Xfe adrihaw . 
2 vote. 

Parnell. Edited fey 0, A. Affen, 
Pope. Edited fey G. K Dennis, 

With Men uni fey Jolrn Darixtla. 8 vote. 
Prior. Edited by It, B* Johnson, 
2 vole. 

Raleigh and Wofioa. With So* 
beliu 4 « futim (ho Wylftew of other 
COt HI hY POKTd from 1510 to 1650, 
DdRod fey Yea, Atifedmooii Howiah, 

Rogers. Edited by Edward Ball, 
MA, * 

Sooth Edited fey John Dermis. 
5 Vole, 

Shakespeare's Poems, Edited fey 
Rw, A, Byeo. 

Shelley. Edited fey H. Burton 
Forman. 5 vote. 

Spmmx. Edited fey J. Payne Gob 
iter, 5 vote, 

Surrey. Edited fey J, Yeweli. 

Swift. Edited by the Rev* l 
Mtftforrt. S vote. 


Goldsmith. Revised Edition fey ! Thomson. Edited fey the Rev. D. 

Aturfin Dofawn, With Portrait, r 0 . ffovyy, 2 vote, 

Gmy, Edited fey J, Bradshaw, Vaughan, Sacred Poems and 
&&*#« , Piom I5|ajM&Uo»#, Edited % (&.# 

Herbert. Edited by ibe Roy A,R, ‘ ***** n.hyUt. 


ttMMrt. * ' Wordsworth, Baited hi h 

Aftretok* 

8W#Wbw» 

m a 

Edited by Ot-otge 
M. * 

tx*..a if... *. v 

Bowden, 7 vote. 

Wy&tfc, Edited fey J, Teowell 

**■ d» *- Ik 



THE ALL -ENGLAND SERIES. 

HANDBOOKS OF ATHLETIC GAMES. 

The only Series issued at a ns operate price, by Writer® who are In 
tli© first rank In their respective Aepattmeute* 


* The bo*t instruction on games and r poit<5 by tlu best authority » at the lowest 
pi m» /— 0 \fm & Mmmxna, 

Email Svo. doth, Illustrated. Price L* each. 


Cricket. By Feed C. Holland. 
Cricket, By the Hon. and Rev. 
U. LyXSELTOET. 

Croq.uet By Lieut. -Col. the Hon, 

II. 0. tfilMIAH. 

Lawn Tennis. By H. W. W. 
Witmmonm, With a Chapter for 
Laduw, by Mrs. Hillyaiw 
Squash Tennis. By Eustace H. 

Mil Dr uhle vol 2s 
Tennis and Backets and Fives. 
R/Jm un Map snail. Major J. Spots, 
ami Bov J. A. Annan Tax p, 

Golf. By H. S. C. Evnium 
DonMo vol. 2s 

Bowing and Sculling By Guy 

RlXON 

Rowing and Stalling By W. B, 

WooxKt&jnr* 

Sailing. By E. E. Knioht, dbl.voh 2*. 
Swimming, By Martin and J, 

IUcSYPB OOIUttttV. 

Camping out. By A. A. Macdon- 

SJ&, Double YOl 2s. 

Canoeing. By Dr, J. D. Hayward. 
Double rot. 2<s. 

Mountaineering, By Dr. Claude 
W irsosr. Double yoI 2s. 
Athletics. By H, H. Griffin. 
Biding. By W. A. Kerb, V.O, 
Double vol 2s, 

Ladles* Riding. ByW A Emm, V.O, 
Boxing. ByR G. Allanson-Winn. 
With Prefatory Hole by Bat Mullms, 


Fencing. By H.A, ColwuuDcnn. 
Cycling. By H. IT. Gux fzk,L.A.C., 

HOB, 0 T C. With >i Oiiayt*. r for 
L idi* % by Mw f lo\ia Woor*. Double 
vol 2ft, 

Wrestling, By Walter Arm* 
siro&g How I* flitimi. 

Broadsword and Singlestick, 
By H G. Arx inson>Wi&n and C Phij- 
LlPPS-% 01 13 1, 

Gymnastics. By A. F. JnNsm 

Double vol. 2s. 

Gymnastic Competition and Dis- 
play ’Sxerdsos, Compiled by 

P. Geaf 

Indian Clubs, By G. T. B. Cos 
but . md A F 2i mw, 
Dumb-bells. By F, Okie. 
Football — Rugby Game, By 
H mar Vas^ai i . 

Football Association Game. By 
0, W, At oocr. Revised Edition. 
Hookey. By F. B, Cahswxal. 
Now Edition 

Skating. By Dowlas Amm* 
With a Chapter foi Ladies, by Mias L. 
OnWimaf, and a Chapter m Bused 
gkatmpr* bj a Pen Sim ter, DLL vol, 2# 
Baseball. By Nrwros Cr*nsl 
R ounders, Field balk Bowls, 
Quoits, Curling, Skittles, &o, 
ByJ M, Wale? Kami 0 0 Mott. 
Dancing. By Edward Scott* 
Double * ol. 2s. 

- r 


THE CLUB SERIES OF CARD ARB TABLE DAMES, 

‘ Ho «oU*re<nilftt©d club oi couni ry Item e should he v ifhout fh a useful series of bot>k«i, 
Small 8m, cloth, Blush At e& Pnce Is ouch. rt - ,,]U 




Bridge, By 4 T\ mrM* 

Whist By Dr. Wm. Bold, F.B. 8. 
Solo Whist, By Robert IK Green, 
BBHards, By Major Gen, A. W» 

g BAYtfW.SMt.A-a With a Preface 
r W, y* Peril. 

Hfete on Billiards. By h P. 

Buchanan. Double vol &, 

Chess By Robert F. Green, 
j$ha Two-Move Chess Problem 
• r: ByR,G.Uws. „ ^ 
l/W^0F«nss* ByL Gukbbbbs. 
, f ***d Backgammon. 

Bang. 


Dominoes and Solitaire, 

By * f&FBjrsivr * 

Besiqne and Cribfoaga. 

Ry * tilMKMtAtS 
ScariA and Huohre, 

By * B«mcik»y.' 

Piquet and Rubicon Piquet. 

By * BtBmsLSY/ 

Skat By hmm Dtmx*. 

\* A Skat ScoRug-bcjCk. I#* 

Round 0mm$% including Rote, 
Begoleon, Leo, m 

, * i, ■ - 




BELL’S CATHEDRAL SERIES 

Profit sety Illustrated^ doth , crown 8m xl net each, 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and Description. Compiled hy James ( 
Gilchrist, A.M , M,I>. Rp\Led and edited with an fotrdduction on Caihedr. 
Aiohilcoturc by the Rev. *1’. Pekkin**, ALA., F ILA.S. 

BANCOR. By IK B. Ir oi-sidl Ba\. 

BRISTOL. By Ii. J. L. J. Masv/:, M A. 

CANTERBURY, By IfAimr,y Witukrs. sib Edition. 

CARLISLE. By C, King Ku:y, 

CHESTER. By Charles Hiatt, 3rd Edition. 

CH ICH ESTER. By H. C. C>si.rns, A.R.LB.A. sml Edition. 

DURHAM. By J. K. IlvuArs, A.R.CA. jrd Edition. 

FXY. By Rev, W. P. Swkhting, M.A. ,md Edition, 

EXETER. By Pi.kcy Addlkshaw, B.A. vm! Edition, revised. 
GLOUCESTER. By H. j. L. j. Ma*m, M.A. 3rd Edition. 

HEREFORD. By A. Hugh Fhiier, A. R.K* and Edition, revived. 
LICHFIELD, By A. B, Clifton. and Edition. 

LINCOLN. By A. F. Kendrick, B.A. 3rd Edition, 

M ANCII ESTER. By Rev. T. Parkins, M.A. 

NORWICH. By C. H> B, Qur.NXt.Li-. 2nd Edition. 

OXFORD. By Rev* Pskov Dearm sr, M.A* 2nd Edition, revised. 
PETERBOROUGH, By Rev. W. D. Swelting. and Edition, revised. 
RIPON. By Cwctt Hat, LETT, B.A. 

ROCHESTER, By G. B. Palmer, B.A. and liditbn, revised, 

ST. ALBANS. By Rev. X. Perkins, M.A. 

ST. ASAPH. By P. B. Ironside Bax. 

ST, DAVID’S, By Philip Robson, A.R.LB.A. 

ST. PATRICK'S, DUBLIN. By Rev. J, H. Bernard M.A., D.D. and Edition 
ST. PAUL'S, By Rev. Arthur Dimock, M.A. 3rd Edition, revised, 

ST, SAVIOUR'S, SOUTHWARK. By George Worley. 

SALISBURY. By Gleeson White. 3rd Edition, revised, 

SOUTHWELL, By Rev, Arthur Dimock, M.A, and Edition, revised, 
WELLS. By Rev. Percy Dearwek, M.A. 3rd Edition, 

WINCHESTER, By P. W. Sergeant. 3rd Edition, 

WORCESTER. By E. F. Strange, and Edition, 

YORK, By A. Clutton*Brock, M.A, 3rd Edition. 

Uniform with above Series, Wow ready, ts « 6 tf. net each, 

ST, MARTIN'S .CHURCH, CANTERBURY, By the Rev. Canon Routlmx** 
M.A., F.S.A* 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. By Charles Hiatt. 

WXMBORNE MINSTER and CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY. By the Rev. T, 
Fbkkims, M.A* 

TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST PRIORY. By H, J. U J. Mass#, M*A 
BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, and BRAD FORD-ON- AVON CHURCH 
By Rev. T. Perkins, M.A. 

WESTMINSTER ABBEY, By Charles Hiatt. 

STRATFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. By Harold Baker. 

BALL’S HANDBOOKS TO CONTINENTAL CHURCHES* 

Profusely Illustrated, Crown Sw t cloth, %$* 6d. ml each* * 
AMIENS By the Rev, T. Perkins, M.A. 

BAYEUX, Bf the Rev. R, S. Mvuts. 

CHARTRES i The Cathedral and Other Churches. By H. J, L, J. Mass#, M.A. 

MQNT ST, MICHEL, By H, J, L, J. Mass#, M.A. 

PARIS (NOTREdDAME), By Charles Hiatt* 

ROUEN i The Cathedml and Other Churches* By the Rev, T» Perkins, M+A* 



the Best Practical Working Dictionary of the 
Englls.fi Language. 

WEBSTER’S 

INTERNATIONAL 

DICTIONARY. 

2348 PAGES. R SM&AlUSTRATIOWS. 

NEW EDITION, RE THROUGHOUT WITH A 
MW SUPPLEMENT OF 25,000 ADDITIONAL 
WORDS AND PHRASES, 


The Appendices comprise a Pronouncing Gazetteer of the World, 
Vocabularies of Scripture, Greek, Latin, and English Piuper Names, 
a Dictionary of the Noted Names of Fiction, a Brief History of the 
English Language, a Dictionary of Foreign Quotations, Words, Phrases, 
Proverbs, See,, a Biographical Dictionary with ro,ooo names, &c., &c, 


Dr. M0ERA.Y, Editor of the 1 Oxford English Dictionary,' says ! -* In thl- its 
latest form, and with Its large Supplement and numeiuus appendices, it h a wonderful 
volume, which well maintains its ground against all rival*, m its own Hues, The 1 defini- 
tions,’ or mote properly, 1 explanations of meaning ‘ in * Webster * bast* always struck me 
tts particularly terse and wed-put ; and it is hard to see how anything better could be 
done within the limits.* 

Professor JOSEPH WRIOHT, M.A., Ph»0., B.CUu, L%B. f Editor of 
the 1 English Dialect Dictionary f says * The now edition of “ Webster* International 
Dictionary ” h undoubtedly the most useful and reliable wurk of its kind in any country. 
No one who has not examined the work carefully would believe that such a vast amount 
of lexicographical inhumation could possibly be found within so small ft compass.' 

Frofeaeor A. H, SAYCJB, LL.B., »J> n says t-* It is linked a mandtous 
work j it is difficult to conceive of a Dictionary more exhaustive and complete. Every- 
thing is in it— -not only what we might expect to find hi such a work, but also what few 
of us would ever have thought of looking for,’ 

Bfcv* JOSEPH WOOD, XML* If end Master of /faermu says;*— 8 i have always 
thought very highly, of its merits. Indeed, 1 consider it to be for the mo»t accurate 
English Dictionary in existence, and much more reliable than the "Cttttuiry/* For 
datfy and hourly reference, '* Webster w seem*, to me unrivalled/ 

0 

Pmpeduses t with Prices and Specimen Pa$€$ % on Afpiimtku* 

— — — . — » — * 

LONDON t GEORGE BELL <5 p SONS, YORK HOUSE, 
PORTUGAL STREET, W*C. 

$0,000* 8 , & 5 < xi« c$« t 






